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PREFACE 


The  following  interview  is  one  of  a  series  of  tape-recorded  memoirs  in  the 
California  Women  Political  Leaders  Oral  History  Project.   The  series  has  been 
designed  to  study  the  political  activities  of  a  representative  group  of  California 
women  who  became  active  in  politics  during  the  years  between  the  passage  of  the 
woman's  suffrage  amendment  and  the  current  feminist  movement — roughly  the  years 
between  1920  and  1965.  They  represent  a  variety  of  views:   conservative, 
moderate,  liberal,  and  radical,  although  most  of  them  worked  within  the  Demo 
cratic  and  Republican  parties.   They  include  elected  and  appointed  officials  at 
national,  state,  and  local  governmental  levels.   For  many  the  route  to  leadership 
was  through  the  political  party — primarily  those  divisions  of  the  party  reserved 
for  women. 

Regardless  of  the  ultimate  political  level  attained,  these  women  have  all 
worked  in  election  campaigns  on  behalf  of  issues  and  candidates.   They  have 
raised  funds,  addressed  envelopes,  rung  doorbells,  watched  polls,  staffed  offices, 
given  speeches,  planned  media  coverage,  and  when  permitted,  helped  set  policy. 
While  they  enjoyed  many  successes,  a  few  also  experienced  defeat  as  candidates 
for  public  office. 

Their  different  family  and  cultural  backgrounds,  their  social  attitudes,  and 
their  personalities  indicate  clearly  that  there  is  no  typical  woman  political 
leader;  their  candid,  first-hand  observations  and  their  insights  about  their 
experiences  provide  fresh  source  material  for  the  social  and  political  history 
of  women  in  the  past  half  century. 

In  a  broader  framework  their  memoirs  provide  valuable  insights  into  the 
political  process  as  a  whole.   The  memoirists  have  thoughtfully  discussed  details 
of  party  organization  and  the  work  of  the  men  and  women  who  served  the  party. 
They  have  analysed  the  process  of  selecting  party  leaders  and  candidates,  running 
campaigns,  raising  funds,  and  drafting  party  platforms,  as  well  as  the  more  subtle 
aspects  of  political  life  such  as  maintaining  harmony  and  coping  with  fatigue, 
frustration,  and  defeat.   Perceived  through  it  all  are  the  pleasures  of  friend 
ships,  struggles,  and  triumphs  in  a  common  cause. 

The  California  Women  Political  Leaders  Oral  History  Project  has  been  financed 
by  both  an  outright  and  a  matching  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.   Matching  funds  were  provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  che 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  component  of  the  project,  by  the  Columbia  and  Fairtree 
Foundations,  and  by  individuals  who  were  interested  in  supporting  memoirs  of  their 
friends  and  colleagues.   In  addition,  funds  from  the  California  State  Legislature- 
sponsored  Knight-Brown  Era  Governmental  History  Project  made  it  possible  to 
increase  the  research  and  broaden  the  scope  of  the  interviews  in  which  there  was 
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a  meshing  of  the  woman's  political  career  with  the  topics  being  studied  in  the 
Knight-Brown  project.   Professors  Judith  Blake  Davis,  Albert  Lepawsky,  and 
Walton  Bean  have  served  as  principal  investigators  during  the  period  July  1975- 
December  1977  that  the  project  was  underway.   This  series  is  the  second  phase 
of  the  Women  in  Politics  Oral  History  Project,  the  first  of  which  dealt  with 
the  experiences  of  eleven  women  who  had  been  leaders  and  rank-and-f ile  workers 
in  the  suffrage  movement. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobio 
graphical  interviews  with  persons  significant  in  the  history  of  the  West  and  the 
nation.   The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  James  D.  Hart, 
Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library.   Interviews  were  conducted  by  Amelia  R.  Fry, 
Miriam  Stein,  Gabrielle  Morris,  Malca  Chall,  Fern  Ingersoll,  and  Ingrid  Scobie. 

Malca  Chall,  Project  Director 

Women  in  Politics  Oral  History  Project 

Willa  Baum,  Department  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 

15  November  1979 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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The  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  Component  of  the  California  Women  Political  Leaders 

Oral  History  Project 


Volume  I:     The  Political  Campaigns 

Discussion  primarily  of  the  1950  Senate  campaign  and  defeat,  in 
interviews  with  Tilford  E.  Dudley,  India  T.  Edwards,  Leo  Goodman, 
Kenneth  R.  Harding,  Judge  Byron  F.  Lindsley,  Helen  Lustig, 
Alvin  P.  Meyers,  Frank  Rogers,  and  William  Malone.* 

Volume  II:    The  Congress  Years,  1944-1950 

Discussion  of  organization  and  staffing;  legislation  on  migrant 
labor,  land,  power  and  water,  civilian  control  of  atomic  energy, 
foreign  policy,  the  United  Nations,  social  welfare,  and  economics, 
in  interviews  with  Juanita  E.  Barbee,  Rachel  S.  Bell,  Albert  S.  Cahn, 
Margery  Cahn,   Evelyn  Chavoor,  Lucy  Kramer  Cohen,  Arthur  Goldschmidt, 
Elizabeth  Wickenden  Goldschmidt,  Chester  E.  Holifield,  Charles  Hogan, 
Mary  Keyserling,  and  Philip  J.  Noel-Baker. 

Volume  III:   Family ,  Friends,  and  the  Theater:  The  Years  Before  and  After  Politics 

Discussion  of  Helen  and  Melvyn  Douglas  and  their  activities  at  home 
with  their  family  and  among  friends ,  and  their  work  in  the  theater 
and  movies,  in  interviews  with  Fay  Bennett,  Alis  De  Sola, 
Cornelia  C.  Palms,  and  Walter  R.  Pick. 

Volume  IV:    Conor esswoman,  Actress,  and  Opera  Singer 

Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  discusses  her  background  and  childhood ; 
Barnard  College  education;  Broadway,  theater  and  opera  years; 
early  political  organization  and  Democratic  party  work;  the 
congressional  campaigns,  supporters;  home  and  office  in  Washington; 
issues  during  the  Congress  years,  1944-1950;  the  1950  Senate 
campaign  against  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  aftermath;  women  and 
independence;  occupations  since  1950;  speaking  engagements, 
travel  to  Russia,  South  America,  Liberia  inauguration,  civic 
activities,  life  in  Vermont. 


*William  Malone  preferred  not  to  release  his  transcript  at  this 
time. 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Ronald  L.  Smith 

In  1969,  Emily  Goodloe  Pike  was  the  first  woman  elected  the 
Chair  of  a  political  party  in  a  major  American  city.  That  election 
was  just  one  acknowledgement  of  her  skills  as  a  political  organizer. 

When  I  first  met  Enily  in  1962,  she  was  already  a  legend  in  the 
Republican  Party  —  both  revered  and  feared.  Twenty-one  years  later, 
she  continues  to  be  that  legend  and  play  a  major  role  in  California 
politics . 

Qnily  has  two  rules  in  life:  first,  "If  you've  got  the  votes, 
call  the  roll"  and  second,  "Your  friends  can  do  no  wrong  and  your 
enemies  can  do  no  right." 

Qnily  grew  up  in  Boston  and  Kentucky,  moving  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  early  fifties.  She  became  active  in  the  Young  Republicans 
shortly  after  her  arrival  in  the  city.  In  those  days,  the  YR's 
were  the  major  social  and  political  force  in  San  Francisco  with  a 
membership  of  over  3,000. 

It  was  through  the  Young  Republicans  that  she  developed  her 
talents  as  a  political  leader.  The  first  is  her  uncommon  ability 
to  spot  people  with  particular  talent;  to  nurture  and  develop 
and  support  their  political  aspirations. 

There  was  the  notorious  "Pike  Machine"  in  those  YR  years,  but 
it  was  in  reality  just  men  and  women  whom  Einily  encouraged  to  run 
for  public  office,  accept  government  appointments,  hold  party 
positions  and  take  major  roles  in  running  political  campaigns. 

Some  were  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  seme  served  in 
national  administrations  and  most  are  active  in  local,  state  and 
national  campaigns.  Her  interest  is  in  people,  not  power.  She 
spends  more  time  encouraging  local  precinct  leaders  than  with 
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those  in  the  state  and  national  administrations. 

Her  second  talent  is  that  of  a  great  "vote  counter."  Starting 
with  the  Young  Republicans,  over  the  years  Emily  has  put  together 
the  votes  for  intra-party  elections.  There  was  one  particular  elec 
tion  in  the  fifties  where  the  Los  Angeles  YR's  had  decided  to  run 
Bill  Roberts  (later  of  Spencer-Roberts  fame)  for  state  President 
without  consulting  the  North.  Bill  arrived  at  the  convention  without 
opposition.  It  was  decided  by  the  San  Francisco  YR  delegation  that 
perhaps  Los  Angeles  should  be  taught  a  lesson  in  statewide  political 
manners.  They  would  find  a  candidate  to  oppose  Roberts.  At  2:00  a.m. 
the  election  morning,  John  Rousselot,  (later  a  Congressman)  who  was 
vote  counting  for  Bill  Roberts,  spotted  Bnily  leaving  the  main  hotel 
for  her  own  quarters.  He  told  a  colleague  at  the  time:   "My  God, 
she's  leaving  the  hotel  —  she  must  have  the  votes."  The  next  day 
Bill  Roberts  was  defeated  by  1%  votes. 

Emily's  third  talent  is  that  of  a  superb  political  technician. 
When  others  are  discussing  the  great  issues  of  the  day,  or  the  latest 
demographic  study  in  blond-haired  Lithuanians,  Bnily  is  asking  how 
many  precinct  workers  are  assigned  to  which  precincts,  has  the 
bus  carry  ing  workers  from  Grass  Valley  arrived  yet,  and  are  the  election 
day  kits  accurate? 

In  the  elections  of  Richard  Nixon,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Ronald 
Reagan  or  most  recently  in  1982,  George  Deukmejian  (where  she  served 
as  Northern  California  Coordinator) ,  Bnily  has  been  a  key  "grass-roots" 
political  organizer. 

Whether  the  election  is  for  President,  Governor,  State  legisla 
tor,  Mayor,  or  County  Supervisor,  Emily  puts  her  talents  for  detail, 
people-motivating  and  organizing  to  work  to  maximize  the  vote.  She 
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has  been  the  central  organizer  of  the  get-out-the-vote  operation  in  over 
50  elections,  in  every  conceivable  place  in  California  from  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Francisco,  to  Modesto,  to  Monterey,  to  Riverside,  to  Walnut  Creek, 
to  Roseville. 

Bnily  Pike  has  a  quality  rare  among  political  leaders  —  true  and 
good  friends.  She  is  a  great  friend  and  her  political  friends  across 
the  state  and  country  show  concerns  and  feelings  that  go  far  beyond 
their  political  associations.  Make  no  mistake:  Bnily  Pike  is  a  tough 
political  operator  but  she  is  held  in  deep  respect,  affection  and  awe 
by  friends  and  opponents  alike. 


Ronald  L.  Smith 

President 

The  Ronald  Smith  Company 

Los  Angeles,  CA 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


An  important  element  in  the  Women  in  Politics  oral  history  project  is 
the  recollections  of  women  active  in  local  politics,  both  party  and 
electoral.   In  this  group  Emily  Pike  is  an  outstanding  example,  having 
worked  her  way  up  from  an  active  member  of  the  Young  Republicans,  to  chair  of 
the  San  Francisco  Republican  Central  Committee  to  a  partner  in  a  political 
campaign  management  firm.   In  between  she  served  as  alternate  delegate  to 
several  presidential  nominating  conventions,  an  officer  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee,  and,  as  a  volunteer  in  a  top-management  role,  in 
countless  local  state  and  national  campaigns. 

Miss  Pike  is  an  acute  observer,  and  in  this  memoir  she  describes  vividly 
and  in  detail  the  people,  events,  and  anecdotes  that  form  the  fabric  of 
Republican  politics  in  Northern  California  during  the  past  four  decades.   In 
addition,  her  recollections  of  dozens  of  political  campaigns  are  virtually  a 
primer  of  political  campaign  practices. 

A  preliminary  session  was  held  on  January  4,  1977  to  map  the  interview 
series  and  there  followed  twenty-one  interview  hours  in  thirteen  meetings,  at 
more  or  less  weekly  intervals,  between  January  and  June.   All  the  interviews 
were  conducted  in  Miss  Pike's  spacious  and  sunny  San  Francisco  apartment, 
which  afforded  a  sweeping  view  of  the  Bay. 

In  preparation  for  the  interviews,  Miss  Pike  gathered  together  scrapbooks, 
papers,  and  memorabilia  which  not  only  sparked  additional  stories  and  details, 
but  also  provided  illustrative  material  for  this  volume,  and  for  The  Bancroft 
Library. 

The  tapes  of  the  interviews  were  transcribed,  then  lightly  edited  for 
clarity  by  the  interviewer.  Miss  Pike  then  reviewed  the  transcript,  but  her 
hectic  and  continually  demanding  schedule  as  a  campaign  organizer  slowed  the 
editing  process.   She  made  few  changes,  correcting  some  spellings  here  and 
clarifying  a  few  sentences  there.   During  this  period,  interestingly,  she  added 
her  own  name  to  those  of  her  two  partners  in  the  name  of  their  firm:   Shumate/ 
Pike  and  Associates,  formerly  Shumate-Smith  and  Associates. 

In  its  rich  detail,  Miss  Pike's  memoir  illuminates  an  important  period  for 
women  in  politics,  and  will  be  a  valuable  resource  for  scholars  and  historians 
in  the  years  to  come. 


Miriam  Feingold  Stein 
Interviewer-Editor 
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Emily  Pike:  Brief  Biography 

1921       Born,  December  29,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

1927-1935  Elementary  schools  in  Brookline  and  Athol,  Massachusetts 

1935-1939  Science  Hill  Preparatory  School,  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

1939-1943  Mt .  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 
B.A.,  Modern  European  History 

1943       Katherine  Gibbs  Secretarial  School,  New  York  City 
1943-1945  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  Washington,  D.C. 

1945-1950  Doubleday  and  Co.,  publishers,  New  York  City  and  San  Francisco, 
secretary  to  editor  and  junior  editor 

1946       Moved  to  San  Francisco,  California 

1948       Joined  San  Francisco  Young  Republicans,  elected  secretary; 
precinct  work,  William  Mailliard  for  Congress 

1950-1955  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  secretary  to  controller 

1950       Volunteer  in  Warren,  Nixon,  Shattuck  campaigns 

1952-1953  National  Committeewoman  for  California,  Young  Republicans 

1952       Assistant  Honorary  Sergeant-at-arms ,  Republican  National 
Convention;  aboard  Earl  Warren  campaign  train 

1952       Appointed  associate  member  San  Francisco  County  Republican 
Central  Committee; 

Appointed,  Republican  State  Central  Committee  (member  to  present); 
Chair,  area  precinct  organization,  William  Mailliard  for 
Congress  campaign; 
Organized  first  School  of  Politics  in  Northern  California 

1953-1955  Secretary,  Young  Republicans  National  Federation 

1954       Appointed  to  executive  committee,  San  Francisco  County 
Republican  Central  Committee 

1955-1973  Bechtel  Corporation,  executive  secretary 

1956-1976  Elected  to  San  Francisco  County  Republican  Central  Committee 
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1956-1960  Elected  women's  vice-chairperson  by  San  Francisco  County  Central 
Committee 

1956       San  Francisco,  co-chair  for  Republican  National  Convention 

1958  Chair,  Northern  California,  Robert  Kirkwood  for  Controller 
campaign 

1959  Head  of  women's  activities,  "Committee  for  Victory  in  "60" 
(Nixon  Presidential) 

1960-1962  Assistant  secretary,  then  secretary,  San  Francisco  County 
Republican  Central  Committee 

1960  Alternate  delegate,  Republican  National  Convention 

1960       Vice-chairperson,  Committee  for  Victory;  organized  phone  bank  for 
get-out-the-vote  campaign  (Nixon  Presidential  campaign) 

1962       San  Francisco  campaign  manager,  Nixon  gubernatorial  campaign 

1964       Coordinator,  Northern  California,  Nelson  Rockefeller  presidential 
primary  campaign,  night  and  weekend  HQ  manager; 
Helped  organize  California  Republican  League 

1964-1966  President,  Golden  Gate  Republican  Women's  Club,  San  Francisco 

1966  Northern  California  precinct  chairperson,  Reagan  general  election 
gubernatorial  campaign;  Bay  Area  campaign  coordinator,  Robert 
Finch  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  primary  and  general  election 
campaigns 

1967  Election  day,  get-out-the-vote  chair,  Milton  Marks  special 
election  campaign  for  state  senate 

1968-1969  Treasurer,  communications  coordinator,  San  Francisco  County 
Republican  Central  Committee 

1968  Alternate  delegate,  Republican  National  Convention 

1969-1972  Chair,  San  Francisco  County  Republican  Central  Committee; 

appointed  to  executive  committee  Republican  State  Central  Committee 

1969  Chair,  get-out-the-vote,  Dobbs  for  Mayor,  San  Francisco 

1970  Co-chair,  San  Francisco  Reagan  for  Governor  committee 

1971  Steering  committee,  Molinari  for  Supervisor,  San  Francisco 

1972  Volunteer  assistant  to  campaign  manager,  Milton  Marks  state 
senate  campaign 
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1974-1976  Member,  board  of  directors,  California  Journal 

1974       Partner,  Shumate-Smith  and  Associates;  in  1983,  Shumate/Pike 
and  Associates,  campaign  consultants 

1976-1980  Fund  raising  coordinator  for  various  San  Francisco  officials; 

campaign  manager  for  John  L.  Molinari,  President,  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Supervisors 

1981       Northern  California  coordinator,  Deukmejian  for  Governor 


I   BACKGROUND 

[Interview  1:  January  12,  1977 ]## 

Farm'  ly 

Stein:  We'll  start  with  your  birth  date. 

Pike:    December  29,  1921,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Stein:  Let's  back  up  to  your  family.   I'd  like  to  back  up  further  than  your 
parents  just  a  moment  because  I  read  in  one  of  the  clippings  that  you 
were  descended  from  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay. 

Pike:   Not  really  descended — that  was  Mike  Harris  in  the  Chronicle  who  wrote 

that.   Somebody  gave  him  that  information  when  my  mother  died;  and  that 
was  a  little  erroneous  that  Clay  was  a  relative  in  the  Goodloe  family. 
My  mother's  family  came  from  Kentucky  and  their  name  is  Goodloe  (that's 
my  middle  name) . 

If  you  want  to  spend  some  interesting  time — it  takes  about  two 
hours — I  have  a  record  that  was  done  for  me,  at  the  Civil  War  Roundtable 
on  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay.   It's  done  by  a  Kentucky  attorney,  who  has 
a  marvelous  voice.  He  [Clay]  was  the  editor  of  an  abolitionist 
newspaper  and  he  was  attacked  for  his  beliefs.   He  were  on  to  be 
ambassador  to  Russia  during  the  Lincoln  administration.   Fascinating. 
He  was  a  character.   He  was  a  relative,  but  I'm  not  a  direct  descendent. 

He  was  a  very  colorful,  spectacular  gentleman.  He  fought  with 
the  Union  Army.  He  was  a  friend  of  Lincoln's  and  that's  how  he  got 
selected  as  ambassador  to  Russia.  He  left  his  wife  and  children  behind 


«This 
or 


his  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  329. 


Pike:    and  took  up  with  a  ballerina  of  the  Russian  Ballet.  When  he  came 

back  to  this  country  she  appeared  one  day  and  just  dumped  a  child  on 
the  doorstep  for  him,  and  that's  an  interesting  story  too,  what 
happened  to  the  child. 

Muhammed  Ali's  family  might  at  one  time  have  belonged  to  the  Clay 
family.*  Old  man  Cash  Clay  did  free  the  slaves.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  do  so,  as  were  my  Goodloe  relatives.  This  was  long  before 
the  Civil  War.   But  they  [the  ex-slaves]  probably  lived  on  the  farm, 
and  took  the  family  name.  A  lot  of  people  kid  me,  "Your  cousin  Ali," 
and  that's  fine  [laughter].   But  they  did  take  family  names  in  those 
days  as  the  black  middle  class  take  names  of  prominent  people  today. 
Anyway,  my  mother  was  a  Kentuckian.   She  was  a  Republican,  and  the  only 
Republican  in  the  county. 

Stein:   How  did  that  come  about? 

Pike:    I'm  not  sure  why.   I  think  my  uncle  was  a  Republican.   When  my  grand 
mother  died  my  mother  went  to  Boston,  Massachusetts  to  live  with  her 
brother.   He  had  been  in  the  East  in  business  a  long  time.   I  think  he 
may  have  been  converted  to  Republicanism  and  that's  why  mother  became 
Republican.   She  was  the  only  one  in  the  family,  and  although  some  of 
my  relatives  today  do  vote  Republican  from  time  to  time,  they  are  all 
registered  Democrats,  and  they  tease  me  about  being  Republican. 

My  mother  never  went  to  college.   I  don't  know  very  much  more  to 
tell  you  about  her.   She  was  born  in  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  which  is  down 
on  the  Ohio  River,  although  the  family  basically  is  from  the  central 
part  of  Kentucky.   She  met  my  father  in  New  England.   She  and  my  grand 
mother  used  to  go  every  summer  to  visit  my  mother's  brother  at  the 
seashore  and  my  father  and  his  family  were  staying  at  the  same  hotel, 
and  that's  where  they  met. 

My  father  was  a  New  Englander  all  the  way.   My  grandfather  came 
from  New  Hampshire.  My  grandmother  was  from  Maine.  My  father  was  born 
in  New  Hampshire  and  they  moved  to  Boston  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
Then  my  grandfather  with  two  other  men  formed  the  Boston  Blacking 
Company,  which  no  longer  exists,  but  at  that  time  it  eventually  became 
United  Shoe  Machinery.   They  sold  out.   They  made  polishes  and  things 
for  shoes — my  grandfather  was  in  that  aspect  of  the  shoe  business.   It 
was  a  very  good  company,  but  eventually  they  sold  out.  My  father  grew 
up  in  Boston  and,  as  I  said,  my  mother  and  father  met  at  the  beach.   It 
was  quite  a  long  time  before  they  married. 

Stein:   To  back  up  to  your  mother  just  a  second.   You  said  your  mother  never 
went  to  college.  What  sort  of  education  did  she  have  up  to  then? 


*Muhammed  Ali,  born  Cassius  Clay;  world  heavyweight  boxing  champion. 


Pike:    She  went  to  public  school  in  Owensboro,  but  she  read  a  great  deal  and 
my  grandmother  read  a  great  deal,  or  so  I'm  told — this  is  all  hearsay 
because  my  grandmother  died  before  I  was  born.  My  grandmother  had  a 
reading  club  started  in  Owensboro  and  ladies  would  pick  the  recent 
books,  fiction  and  nonfiction,  and  read  and  discuss  them  and  so  forth. 
She  was  well  educated,  but  self-educated,  more  or  less.  My  mother  went 
to  public  schools  there,  but  she  never  had  a  formal  college  education. 

My  father  did  go  to  Dartmouth.   He  went  to  a  military  school 
which  I  don't  know  the  name  of.  He  did  not  graduate  from  Dartmouth. 
He  became  very  ill  with  peritonitis,  a  burst  appendix,  and  it  took  him 
out  of  college.   He  did  not  go  back — he  went  into  business. 

Stein:  Did  your  mother  have  any  sort  of  religious  training? 

Pike:   Presbyterian,  and  my  father  was  Episcopalian.   I'm  a  Presbyterian.   I 
was  not  permitted  to  join  the  church  at  an  early  age  because  my  mother 
said  I  should  make  up  my  own  mind,  and  not  be  swayed  in  any  way.   But 
I  joined  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Stein:   Did  your  parents  continue  to  go  to  their  own  churches  after  they  were 
married? 

Pike:   No,  I  don't  think  they  went  to  church  very  much,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
They  were  not  irreligious  in  any  way.  My  mother  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  very  religious  atmosphere.   Sundays  were  hellish,  I  guess.   She 
went  to  Sunday  school  and  in  the  afternoon  she  could  only  read  books 
from  the  Sunday  school  library,  and  she  went  back  to  church  at  night. 
I  think  she  had  a  reaction  to  that.  She  never  pushed  me  to  go  to  church 
and  she  never  pushed  the  family  to  go  to  church.   I  can  remember  going 
to  church  in  New  England.   It  was  basically  an  Episcopal  church 
(there  weren't  many  Presbyterian  churches  around  there).   I  went  to 
Sunday  school  as  a  little  girl  but  I  was  never  forced  to  go  to  church — 
everybody  deserves  not  to  join  until  they  know  which  church  they  want 
and  I  did  it  more  or  less  non-emotionally. 

Stein:   How  did  you  go  about  choosing? 

Pike:    I  just  liked  the  church  when  I  was  in  preparatory  school  in  Shelbyville, 
Kentucky.   I  went  to  Sunday  school  and  sang  in  the  choir,  which  is 
ridiculous  because  I  can't  sing,  and  I  just  decided  that  I  liked  the 
simplicity.   I  was  appalled — I  wouldn't  say  appalled — but  I  think  I  was 
a  little  offended  by  the  pageantry  in  the  high  Episcopal  church.   I 
just  didn't  see  the  need  for  that. 

Stein:   What  about  work  experience  of  your  parents — did  your  mother  ever  work? 

Pike:   No,  never.   My  father  worked  as  a  shoe  salesman,  traveling  through 

New  England  selling  shoes.   These  were  factories  that  my  grandfather 
either  owned  or  we  knew  something  about  the  manufacturer.   This  was  an 


Pike:        unfortunate  time  because  it  was  beginning   to  be  toward  the  Depression, 
that   I   remember,   and  New  England  was   going  downhill.      There  was 
cheaper  labor  in  Europe  to  make  shoes  and  cheaper  leather  and  labor 
and   the   shoe  business  was   going  down.      But  he  was   a  shoe  salesman  and 
I  don't  even  know  for  what   company. 

I  remember  when  I  was  about  eight  or  nine  we  moved  to  Athol, 
Massachusetts.     My  grandfather  had  bought  a  shoe  factory   there.     He 
had  sold  Boston  Blacking   Company  and  he  was  bored.      Men  who   retire 
get  bored.      So  he  bought  a  shoe  factory.     He  didn't  want   to  go  up  and 
run  it  so  my  father  went  up  there  and  he  worked  there  for  several  years , 
I   think,   as   I  remember,    there  was  quite  a  bit  of — beginning  labor 
agitation.      I  remember  my  father  saying  he  didn't  know  how  if   they 
unionized  he  could  pay   those  wages  because  the  sales  were  going   down 
so  badly.     But  those  are  only  vague,  vague  memories. 

Stein:     Do  you  remember  what  happened? 

Pike:        Eventually,   yes.     He  had  to  sell   the  factory;    the  Depression  came  and 
people  weren't  buying  shoes  like  they  used  to  and  it  was   too  expensive 
to  operate  so  my  dad  went  ahead  and  sold  it.      This  was  about  the  time 
my  mother  and  father  were  separated.     He  looked  after  my  grandfather's 
business. 

Stein:     Whatever  happened  with  the  unionization  of  the  firm? 

Pike:        I  suspect  that  after  the  Depression,  when  they  started  to   try   to 

revitalize,    the  union  came  in.      There  were  no  strikes  or  anything  like 
that;    it  was   just   that  my   father  knew   it  was   coming  one  day   and   it 
wasn't   that  he  was   trying   to  prevent   the  unionization  of   the  plant 
at  all,   but  the  comments  just  were,   "We'll  have  to  fold  because  we 
can't  support   those  wages,   and   it's   going   to   come  pretty   soon."     But   it 
was  not  an  anti-union  company;    it  was  just  reality,    the  facts  of   that 
particular  shoe  company  and   the   times. 

Stein:     What  were  your  father's  politics? 

Pike:        Republican.      He  was   and  my  grandfather  was  and  my  grandmother  and  all 
my  New  England  relatives  were.     My   father  and  the  rest  of  his   family 
used  to  complain  about  Mayor    [James  M.]    Curley   in  Boston  and   the 
horrible   corruption  in  Boston  politics.      But  sometimes  he  wouldn't  go 
out  and  vote,   and  my  mother  used   to   say  that   that   irritated  her,    that 
he  had  no   right   to  sit  around  and   complain,    if  he  didn't   get  out  and 
vote.     But  the  attitude  was,   "Well,   it's  no  use." 

Stein:      Had  your  mother  become  a  Republican  before  she  met  your  father? 

Pike:        No,   because  I   don't   think  women  had   the  vote  then.      Probably  women 
had  just  begun   to  vote  and  I  know  my   grandfather  and  my   father  were 
concerned  about  my  mother,   my  aunt  and  my   grandmother  going   to   the 


Pike:   polls  because  there  would  be  so  many  roughnecks.   I  suppose  she 

registered  as  a  Republican  if  there  was  party  registration  at  that 
time.  As  long  as  I  am  aware  she  was  a  registered  Republican. 

Stein:   So  in  terms  of  your  broader  family,  you  have  a  two  party  system. 

Pike:    [laughter]   Exactly.  Although  as  I  say,  my  cousins  will  vote  for  a 
Republican  from  time  to  time.   They're  registered  Democrats. 

Stein:  Were  either  of  your  parents  at  all  involved  in  anything  political 
or  civic? 

Pike:   My  father  was  a  Mason — that's  not  civic — and  very  active  in  that 

organization  (about  which  I  know  really  nothing) .  He  was  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason  and  president  of  the  lodge  and  things  like  that. 
They  did  some  good  works — I  really  don't  know;  it's  all  supposed  to 
be  very  secret.  My  mother  was  active  in  the  Boy's  Club  of  Boston 
for  underprivileged  boys.   I  can  remember  I  always  helped  her  on 
Christmas  parties.   She  worked  for  months  ahead  of  time,  not  just  on 
the  food  but  collecting  the  presents  and  the  donations  and  things  for 
that. 

Stein:   Anything  else? 

Pike:   Not  that  I  know  of,  I  don't  think  so. 

Stein:   Do  you  have  any  other  brothers  or  sisters? 

Pike:   No,  I  was  an  only  child.  My  parents  were  in  their  forties  when  I  was 
born  and  I  was  an  only  child,  and  I  had  no  first  cousins  but  I  had 
a  lot  of  second  cousins.   I  have  three  second  cousins  who  are  just  like 
brothers  and  sisters  to  me;  we're  all  very  close.   They're  older  than 
I  am,  but  we've  all  been  very  close,  all  through  the  years.  But  I  was 
an  only  child,  dreadfully  spoiled  by  my  grandparents. 

Stein:  When  were  your  parents  married? 

Pike:  In  1920,  October  1920. 

Stein:  So  then  you  came  along  fairly  soon. 

Pike:  Yes.  Nine  months  plus. 

Stein:  I  guess  they  didn't  want  to  waste  any  time! 

Pike:  Yes. 


Education 


Stein:  You  said  that  you  went  to  school  in  Kentucky  so  at  some  point  you 
must  have  moved  from  Boston. 

Pike:   Yes.  My  parents  separated  and  we  went  back  to  Kentucky — it  must  have 
been  in  '32.   It  was  just  that  everything  was  so  expensive;  I  don't 
really  know  what  all  of  the  problems  were.   They  did  separate  and  we 
went  to  Kentucky. 

I  went  to  grammar  school;  I  had  been  in  grammar  school  in  Athol. 
I  went  to  kindergarten  in  Brookline.   I  don't  even  remember  my 
childhood  grades  at  all.  When  we  first  went  to  Athol  the  schools 
in  the  lower  grades  were  very  poor  and  so  my  mother  taught  me  through 
the  Calvert  School  System,  based  in  Maryland,  and  I  trust  it's  still 
in  operation.   I  wish  I  had  kept  those  books.   There  were  the  most 
wonderful  history  books  on  ancient  cultures;  I  can  see  the  pictures 
in  my  mind.   She  taught  me  for  about  a  year  until  I  was  ready  for  a 
higher  grade  at  a  different  school  that  was  closer  to  the  house  and 
the  teachers  were  better,  and  I  went  to  public  schools. 

Then  we  went  to  Kentucky  and  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  college 
in  four  years.  We  went  to  Mt.  Holyoke  College  to  talk  and  see  how 
my  grades  were  and  what  my  possibilities  of  entry  were.   They  suggested 
that  I  go  to  Science  Hill  Preparatory  School  in  Shelbyville,  Kentucky. 
They  said  that  was  the  best  preparatory  school  in  the  country.   And 
that  was  right  there  in  the  state.   So  I  went  to  Science  Hill.   I  was 
in  the  last  graduating  class;  they  couldn't  afford  to  keep  up  the 
school.   It  was  an  old  house — it's  now  an  inn  and  an  antique  shop — 
but  they  just  couldn't  afford  to  keep  it  up  any  longer  and  the  owners 
were  getting  quite  elderly.   So  our  class  was  the  last  group  to 
graduate. 

Stein:  What  year  did  you  graduate  from  Science  Hill? 

Pike:   1939. 

Stein:   Had  your  parents  expected  you  to  go  on  through  school? 

Pike:   Oh,  yes.   I  think  that  it  never  occurred  to  anyone  that  I  wouldn't  go 
to  college.  I  can  remember  they  took  out  an  insurance  policy  when  we 
still  lived  in  Athol,  Massachusetts — one  of  those  that  would  pay  for 
my  college  education.  It  probably  was  the  only  way  I  could  have 
gotten  through.   So  it  was  always  planned,  probably  because  my  father 
hadn't  finished  and  my  mother  hadn't  been.  When  I  graduated  from 
college  Mother  suggested  I  go  to  Katherine  Gibbs  Secretarial  School. 
She  said,  "It's  one  thing  to  have  a  liberal  arts  education,  but  you've 
got  to  learn  how  to  make  a  living." 


Stein:  Did  they  have  any  ideas  for  a  career  for  you  or  a  life  plan? 

Pike:    There  was  never  any  pressure  as  to  what  was  I  going  to 

do,  except  Mother  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  teach  which  was  about  what 
you  could  do  at  that  time  when  you  came  out  of  college.   I  said, 
"Absolutely  not,"  and  then  she  said,  "Why  don't  you  think  about  going 
to  Gibbs  School  so  you  can  always  make  some  money,"  which  I  did  do  and 
enjoyed  very  much.  When  I  got  to  Washington  I  went  to  work  for  the  OSS. 

Stein:   In  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services? 
Pike:   Yes. 

Stein:   Well,  to  back  up  to  Science  Hill  just  a  second,  I  want  to  get  a 

picture  of  your  education.  Was  that  a  sort  of  general  liberal  arts 
high  school? 

Pike:   It  was  a  college  preparatory  school.  I  studied  harder  and  probably 

learned  more  than  I  ever  did  in  college.   It  was  one  of  those  schools 
that  was  accredited  through  the  college  board  exams.   That  was  really 
the  best  education  I  ever  had,  particularly  English  literature;  the 
English  teacher  was  marvelous.  She  was  very  probing  in  the  questions 
she  would  ask  us,  and  we  would  read  parts  of  plays  and  books  in  the 
classroom  and  discuss  them;  it  would  really  just  come  alive.   I  liked 
that  and  I  liked  Latin  and  French  and  was  terrible  in  anything 
relating  to  science  and  mathematics.   I  flunked  chemistry  and  had  to 
take  it  over  again — barely  got  through  the  college  board  on  that.   I 
got  honors  in  English  and  Latin  and  barely  got  through  the  other  two; 
enough  to  get  in  but  I  never,  never  liked  science  or  mathematics. 

Stein:   I  think  it  takes  a  special  kind  of  mind. 

Pike:   It  does  and  I  can  painfully  add  and  subtract  on  an  adding  machine,  but 
it's  just  not  in  my  nature.  Laboratory  work  bored  me  in  college.   I 
took  things  like  botany  and  geography  to  get  through  the  science 
requirement. 

Stein:  What  about  history  or  political  science? 

Pike:   I  majored  in  history  in  college — modern  European  history.   I  took  some 
wonderful  courses  and  I  minored  in  political  science  in  college.   I 
had  an  interest,  obviously,  but  I  didn't  like  all  the  other  things. 
It  was  easy  to  do,  to  minor  in  political  science;  those  are  kind  of 
fascinating  courses. 

I  had  two  wonderful  history  teachers  in  college.  One  was  a 
German  refugee,  Dr.  Fredericks.   He  had  been  in  Germany  and  had  actually 
seen  the  Reichstag  fire.  He  brought  the  whole  Nazi  elevation  to  power 
right  into  the  classroom.   He  would  have  seminars  at  his  home  in  the 
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Pike:        evening  and  talk  about  it.  A  fascinating  man.      The  other  one  was  Hans 
Cohn  who  came  over  from  Smith  College  to  give  a  special  course.      It 
was  sort  of  colloquial  history   in  a  way.      Both  of   those  courses   I   found 
fascinating. 

I  had  a  good,   good  political  science  teacher,   Victoria  Shuck, 
and  I   think  she   eventually  became  something   in  the  Kennedy  administration. 
We  used  to  argue  in  class,  because  she's  extremely  liberal  and  very, 
well,  what  I  suppose  they  would  call  at  that   time  radical.      It  doesn't 
seem     so  now,  but  we  used  to  argue  a  lot. 

Stein:     Were  there  any  other  teachers  who  were  particularly  influential? 

Pike:        I  used  to  like  an  English  literature  teacher  in  prep  school.   There 

were  several  history   teachers,  but  two  prominent  ones.      The  one  I  had 
for  first  year,  just  a  general  overall  comprehensive  history   course, 
was  a  Mr.  Bailey.      I   think  he's   dead  now.     He  was  such  an  excellent 
teacher.      There  was  another  one  but  I  can't  even  remember  his  name. 
We  did  not  use  a  history  text  book;  we  read  the  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine  to   get   the  whole  of   that  period.      For   the  English  pre- 
industrial  revolution  we  read  Dickens.     He  had  us  read  the  literature 
of  the   time  to  get  the  historical  background  and  he  would  tell  you  the 
dates.      I  found  that  a  very  interesting  way  to  learn  history. 

Stein:     That's  interesting.   That's  a  relatively  modern  technique. 

Pike:        But  he  didn't  stay  very  long — for  two  years — then  he  was  gone,  which  I 
always  resented,  because  I   thought   it  was  a  marvelous  concept.     And 
this  was  in   the  early   '40s,    late   '30s  or  early   '40s.      He  was  only 
there  two  years  and  I  am  sure  that  somebody's  parents   complained. 

Stein:      Did  Mt.  Holyoke  itself  have  any  sort  of  underlying  philosophy  of  what 
its   graduates   should  become? 

Pike:       Well,    they  pushed  teaching,  not  offensively,  but  the  counselors  would 
tend  to  guide  you  into   the    teaching   field.   They  had,    in  spite  of  my 
horror  for  it,    a  very   fine  science  department   there  and  I  know  a  number 
girls  in  my  class  did  go  on  to  become  research  people,   lab  assistants, 
heads   of   labs,    and  on  up   the  ladder.      The  alumni  news   shows   that   the 
art  department  was  pretty  good,    the  music  department  was  only  fair.      I 
think   they  specialized  in  English  literature,   history,    the  sciences 
and  they  have  modernized  considerably  since  I  was   there — lots  of  new 
courses   and  lots   of  experimental   laboratory   things   in   the  psychology 
field  that  they  never  had  when  I  was  there. 

Stein:      Is   it   still  an  all  girl's   school? 

Pike:  I  don't  think  so — I  think  it's  coed  now  but  I  don't  think  there  are 
many  men.  There  really  wasn't  a  high  necessity  for  it.  It's  about 
eleven  miles  from  Amherst,  and  there  was  no  problem  with  a  social  life 


Pike:   at  all.  Mary  Lyon  was  a  missionary,  or  wife  of  a  missionary,  so  it 
started  as  a  religious  school  and  you  were  required  (I  guess  you  are 
in  every  college)  to  go  to  church  Sundays  and  they  had  a  very  good 
religion  department.   I've  always  regretted  I  never  took  comparative 
religion. 

Stein:   At  Mt.  Holyoke,  you  mentioned  last  week,  you  got  a  little  bit  involved 
in  politics. 

Pike:   I  don't  recall  that  we  all  sat  down  and  had  an  election  or  anything 
like  that.   I  headed  a  Republican  group,  a  [Wendell]  Willkie-for- 
President  group;  that  would  have  been  right  after  I'd  gone  there 
[1936].  Willkie  never  came  near  the  campus  and  I  don't  think  we  did 
very  much.   I  think  we  did  do  a  torch  light  parade  or  something  in 
the  little  village  of  South  Hadley  before  the  election,  but  there 
was  no  concerted  effort.   I  didn't  know  about  how  you  do  things  then. 

Stein:  Did  Mt.  Holyoke  see  its  function  as  preparing  women  for  careers  or 
for  the  home? 

Pike:   I  think  it  was  fairly  evenly  split.   I  think  they  definitely  felt  that 
a  woman  should  come  out  of  college  prepared  if  possible  to  make  a 
living  if  she  wanted  to  do  that.  There  was  no  pushing  of  the  woman 
to  get  out  of  the  house  at  all. 

ff 

Pike:   I  think  they  expected  the  girls  to  always  use  their  minds,  but  in  what 
capacity — what  trend  that  took — was  something  else  again.   I  got  the 
very  definite  feeling  that  you  were  supposed  to  have  your  mind  awakened 
and  not  let  it  die  when  you  graduated,  by  any  manner  or  means.  You 
were  to  keep  mentally  alert  and  informed,  interested,  active  and 
involved  in  things  whether  you  were  married  and  raising  children  or 
whether  you  went  to  work. 

Stein:  Have  you  kept  much  in  touch  with  Mt.  Holyoke  since  you  left? 

Pike:   Not  with  the  college.  When  I  first  came  out  here,  I  went  to  the 

alumni  association  for  several  years.   There  was  one  girl  from  my 
class,  there  were  two  from  the  class  ahead  of  me,  and  one  from  the 
class  behind  me.   One  of  those  women  I  have  a  very  casual  acquaintance 
with  and  see  her  every  once  in  a  while  now. 

Another  of  my  classmates  is  now  out  here  and  I  haven't  seen  her 
for  over  a  year.  Two  of  my  classmates  are  now  out  here;  both  living 
in  Palo  Alto.  One  is  the  wife  of  a  psychology  professor  at  Stanford, 
Barbara  Hastoff .   The  other  one  is  a  classmate  that  is  living  in  Palo 
Alto  who,  incidentally,  is  looking  for  a  job.   She's  divorced  now. 
She  worked  a  very  short  time  before  she  got  married.   I  think  she 
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Pike:       worked  in  New  York  for  awhile  for  one  of   those  people  that  make  the 

wonderful  wallpapers  and  draperies — it  begins  with  an  "S";   Schlumaker, 
or  something  like  that — just  as  a  salesperson. 

She's  now  divorced  and  she  is  looking  for  a  job.      She  took  an 
accounting  course.    She  and  I  have  different  views  but  I  think  that's 
because  she  married  so  soon.        Now   that   it's  broken  up   she 
wants  something  to  do;   it  isn't  just  entirely   the  money.      So  she  took 
an  accounting  course  and  passed  it,   and  now  she's   looking  for  a  job. 

Stein:      It's  a  difficult  situation. 

Pike:       At  our  ages   (hers   and  mine)    it  is,  very  definitely. 

Stein:      Were  you  at  all  involved  in  student  politics? 

Pike:        No.     My  roommate  the  first  year  was  our  class  president,  but  that 

didn't  involve  me  at  all.     We  did  not  have  sororities,   so  we  didn't 
have  any  of   that  business.     We  always   elected  a  class  president. 
There  were  no  other  kinds  of  things.     We  lived  in  different  dormitories, 
but  there  was  nobody  who  in  effect  ran  the  dormitory.      There  was  no 
counselor  or  anything  like   that.      It  was  very  much  devoid  of  a 
political  atmosphere  up  there,   I   think;  we  just  didn't  have  the  things 
you  have  at   the  larger  universities.     What  about  Swarthmore,   did  they 
have  sororities? 

Stein:      They  had  fraternities,  but   they  were  very  unpopular  when  I  was   there. 
I   think   they've  had  a  renaissance  since   then. 

Pike:        But  Mt.   Holyoke  never  did  have  sororities. 
Stein:     Why  was    that? 

Pike:        I  don't  know  whether  they  felt  it  was   too  frivolous  a  thing,  being 

founded  by  missionaries,  whether  that  was   totally   frivolous,   or  whether 
it  had  to  do  with  the  general  concept  of  the  college — that  it  was  not 
a  healthy   thing  to  set  up  barriers  and  strata  and  so   forth,   although 
they   did  have  ethnic  quotas.      Very   definitely — although   it  wasn't 
ever  said.      I  was   aware  of  it   then  and  we  talked  about  it   amongst 
ourselves,   some  of  us.    But  since  then  in  the  alumni  magazine  I  have 
read  articles   that  prove  that,   yes,    they  did  have  quotas,  but  they've 
done  away  with   the  quotas — that  sort  of   thing.     There  was  a  quota  on 
Jewish   girls,    there  was   a  quota  on  blacks   and  there  was   a  quota  on 
Orientals . 

I   thought   it  was  wrong,   basically  because  it  was   so  low  on  the 
blacks   that      it     was          very  difficult   for   those  black  girls   to  have 
a  good  social  life.      There  should  have  been  more  of   them  so   that   they 
would  have  sympathetic  friends   as  well   as  more   integration  with  the 
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white  girls.  I  don't  know  that  I  was  so  righteous  about  more  blacks 
being  allowed  to  get  an  education  or  whether  I  felt  the  quota  system 
was  unfair  to  the  black  girls  who  were  there. 

What  sort  of  numbers  are  we  talking  about? 

There  was  one  in  my  class  of  several  hundred  girls,  one  black  girl. 
Her  name  was  Charlotte  Pinkus.  We  shared  the  same  mail  box  because 
our  names  both  began  with  P-i.   Her  family  was  a  very  wealthy  family 
in  Washington,  B.C.   I  was  never  in  the  same  house  she  was  in  and  she 
was  only  in  one  class  with  me.  She  was  a  very,  very  delightful  person 
who,  however,  had  defense  barriers — she  would  smile  and  talk  a  little 


bit,  but  you  had  to  really  work  at  it. 
It  was  awful. 


She  felt  awkward,  I'm  sure. 


They  took  in  more  Orientals  after  Pearl  Harbor,  in  my  senior  year. 
There  were  many  more  Orientals;  some  of  them  were  refugees.  Another 
thing  I  think  helped  democratize  it  a  little  bit  was  during  the  war 
they  had  a  class  of  WAVES*  there. 

I  was  going  to  ask  what  the  effect  of  the  war  was. 

The  effect  of  the  war  was  that  we  froze  to  death.  We  had  heat  cops  and 
you  had  to  turn  your  radiator  off  at  night.   And  two — and  this  was  in 
New  England — (I  think  we  had  a  shift  a  week)  two  in  each  house  went 
around  in  the  morning  and  turned  on  all  the  radiators  at  5:00  or  6:00 
A.M.  so  that  there  would  be  some  heat  when  people  woke  up.   That  was 
it.  And  food,  of  course.  No  nylon  stockings — that  was  universal. 
The  WAVES  class. 

What  was  that? 

They  trained  WAVES.   The  navy  took  part  of  one  dormitory;  I  think  we 
got  extra  fuel  for  the  college  for  doing  that.   It  was  something  that 
kept  the  college  going  during  the  war.  I  remember  in  1942  the 
Christmas  vacation  was  extremely  lengthened  so  that  they  could  conserve 
the  heat,  and  then  we  went  later  into  the  summer  or  we  started  earlier 
in  the  fall,  one  or  the  other.  So  we  had  more  than  two  weeks  at 
Christmas  because  of  the  severe  weather  and  the  college  would  not  have 
to  be  heated. 


Stein:  Were  the  WAVES  in  a  completely  separate  program? 


*The  women's  reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy: 
Emergency  Service. 


Women  Accepted  for  Voluntary 
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Pike:   Yes,  the  navy  and  the  recruits  came  in  and  they  were  trained  there 
on  campus.  We  were  fairly  separate.  We'd  see  them  walking  around 
and  chat  and  so  forth,  but  they  were  pretty  well  regimented.  We 
were  not  regimented  to  that  extent.  You  would  see  them  out  on  the 
lawn,  training. 

Stein:  What  was  the  effect  of  Pearl  Harbor? 

Pike:   Sorrow.  Fear — not  fear  of  New  England  being  bombed  or  anything  like 
that,  but  fear  about  the  war  and  family  and  friends  going  to  war. 
There  were  several  girls  from  California  there  who  were  really 
hysterical  because  they  could  not  get  through  on  the  phone  and  there 
were  wild  stories  about  California  being  attacked.   It  was  all  false 
but  still  predominant  at  that  time.   They  simply  could  not  get  through 
to  their  families  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  and  that  was  rather 
traumatic.   It  took  a  couple  of  days,  twenty-four  hours,  before  they 
could  get  through.   It  was  a  shock.  There  was  great  sadness,  great 
anger  and  a  fear  of  what  was  going  to  happen. 

Stein:  Of  course,  out  here  there  was  the  enormous  outcry  to  evacuate  the 
Japanese  and  I  wondered  if  there  was  any  sort  of  feeling  like  that. 

Pike:   I  don't  know  whether  I  knew  about  it  at  the  time.  Certainly,  I  do  now. 
I  think  I  was  much  more  aware  of  it  when  I  went  to  Katherine  Gibbs, 
and  met  a  girl  from  California  who  knew  all  about  it  and  had  seen  it 
and  was  outraged  over  it.  But  I'm  not  sure  that  I  was  aware  of  it  at 
the  time,  except  that  we  were  aware  of  the  panic  and  fear  in  California 
basically  that  there  was  going  to  be  an  attack — submarines  were  coming 
into  San  Francisco,  that  sort  of  thing,  but  nothing  about  the  Oriental 
population  turning  on  the  Caucasian  population. 

There  were  fears  of  air  raids  in  New  England  and  we  did  have  to 
have  the  curtains  down  when  the  lights  were  on.   There  was  a  military 
airfield  not  too  far  from  Mt.  Holyoke,  in  Springfield.   So  we  were 
under  the  air  raid  kind  of  restrictions  on  our  lights  at  night, 
although  I  don't  remember  they  gave  us  different  kind  of  curtains, 
but  there  was  at  least  an  attempt  to  be  cautious  on  that. 

But,  no,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  impact  with  which  the  Japanese 
thing  hit  until  I  came  to  California.   I  heard  the  dumb,  wild  stories 
of  how  people  behaved  toward  the  Japanese  and  the  reaction.   But 
there  was  not  a  very  large  Oriental  population  in  all  of  New  England 
and  what  there  is  is  probably  basically  Chinese.  The  Oriental  students 
at  college  were  Chinese,  not  Japanese,  so  you  didn't  have  that  particular 
fear. 

Stein:   Is  there  anything  else  we  should  say  about  Mt.  Holyoke? 

Pike:   I  don't  think  so.   It's  a  really  beautiful  place.   It  was  an  interesting 
life  experience,  learning  to  live  with  people,  making  adjustments 
and  changing  some  of  your  ways  and  learning  not  to  get  so  irritated 
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Pike:   at  people.   For  an  only  child  it  was  a  particularly  good  experience, 
to  live  with  a  lot  of  people  and  have  a  roommate  and  have  to 
accommodate  and  so  forth. 

Stein:  Did  this  one  black  girl  in  your  class  room  alone? 

Pike:   She  did.   I  don't  know  if  she  requested  it  when  she  found  out  that 

she  was  the  only  one.  You  could  request  to  have  a  single  room  and  I 
did  one  year  (my  sophomore  year)  because  I  wasn't  getting  enough 
studying  done  and  I  did  want  to  graduate.   So  my  sophomore  year  I 
did  have  a  single  room.   But  that  was  the  only  time.  So  it  could  be 
requested  and  I  don't  know  whether  she  requested  it  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  find  out. 

Stein:  One  other  question  about  Mt.  Holyoke  is  what  sort  of  extracurricular 
activities  you  were  involved  in. 

Pike:   Mostly  sports.   I  did  a  lot  of  skiing,  played  tennis,  went  to  the 
movies — every  chance  we  could  get  we'd  run  into  town  to  the  movies 
in  a  small  New  England  town.   There  was  no  movie  theater  in  the 
college  town. 

Stein:  Where  would  you  go  to  go  to  the  movies? 

Pike:   The  town  of  Holyoke  which  was  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  away  by 
the  bus.   Bicycle  riding — beautiful  bike  rides  down  along  the 
Connecticut  River.  We  did  a  lot  of  bicycle  riding  in  the  spring  and 
skiing  in  the  winter. 

Stein:  Where  did  you  ski? 

Pike:   All  around  there.   It's  hilly  in  that  part  of  Massachusetts. 

Stein:  So  you  didn't  go  to  a  ski  area? 

Pike:   No,  we  could  ski  right  there  around  the  college.   Out  here  you  wouldn't 
call  them  mountains.   [laughter]   Of  course,  it's  in  the  mountain 
range  there.   Mt.  Tom  is  there,  which  you  can  see  from  Amherst. 

We  had  one  day  in  the  fall  called  Mountain  Day.  You  never  knew 
when  it  was  going  to  be.   It  was  in  October.   It  was  just  a  free  day 
and  the  way  you  knew  was  that  the  bells,  the  chimes  in  the  steeple 
of  the  administration  building,  would  ring,  and  you'd  know  that  was 
Mountain  Day.   And  you  were  supposed  to  get  outside — do  something 
outdoors.   Usually  we  hiked  and  packed  lunches.   It  was  always  in  the 
fall  and  it  was  beautiful,  and  it  wasn't  too  cold  but  it  was  crisp. 
That  was  Mountain  Day.   It  was  a  compulsory  day  off.   But  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  physical  outdoor  event. 
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Stein:  That's  a  very  delightful  tradition. 
Pike:   Yes,  I  thought  it  was  a  good  tradition. 

Career  Training 

Stein:  Let's  move  along  to  Katherine  Gibbs .  You  went  straight  from  Mt. 
Holyoke  to  New  York? 

Pike:   Yes,  I  graduated  in  June  and  Gibbs  started  their  abbreviated  course 
in  August  or  September,  August,  I  think,  and  they  finished  in  the 
spring.   I  think  it  was  a  six  month  course  for  college  graduates, 
because  they  also  had  courses  to  learn  how  to  spell  and  all  those 
things  that  theoretically  college  graduates  did  not  need.   This  was 
shorthand,  typing,  accounting,  writing  business  letters — basically 
that. 

Stein:  Where  did  you  live? 

Pike:    I  lived  at  the  Barbizon  Hotel.   The  out-of-state  or  out-of-city 
students  all  stayed  there.   We  had  two  floors,  Gibbs  did,  of  the 
Barbizon  Hotel  for  women.   It  was  63rd  Street  or  73rd  Street,  between 
Lexington  and  Madison  [Avenues].  We  had  a  dining  room  on  the  mezzanine 
that  was  just  for  the  Gibbs  girls.   It  was  a  segregation  thing.  We 
had  breakfast  and  dinner  there,  and  our  rooms,  as  part  of  our  tuition. 
Of  course,  that  was  a  time  when  more  women  were  going  to  work,  right 
after  the  war — no,  the  war  wasn't  over  then — but  I  think  that's  one 
reason  they  had  such  large  classes.  But  they  were  expanding.  They 
had  a  school  in  Boston,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  they  opened 
one  in  Chicago  I  think  (or  were  talking  about  it)  while  I  was  there. 
That  was  strictly  the  fundamentals  of  secretarial  work,  more  executive 
secretarial  training — how  to  set  up  letters  and  all  those  things.   I 
enjoyed  living  in  New  York. 

Stein:   Coula  you  take  advantage  of  New  York? 

Pike:   Oh,  yes.  We  used  to  walk  from  the  Barbizon  down  Madison  or  Park 

Avenue.   The  school  was  actually  in  the  Grand  Central  Station  building. 
We  used  to  walk,  except  in  the  most  severe  weather,  every  day  and 
it  really  was  an  experience  to  see  the  kinds  of  people  you  see  in 
New  York  and  go  to  the  Metropolitan,  both  Opera  and  Museum.   There 
were  just  tremendous  things  to  do.  We  did  have  to  study  very  hard  and 
work  very  hard  there,  but  weekends  were  just  glorious.  There  were  so 
many  wonderful  opportunities  of  things  to  do  in  New  York. 

Stein:   Did  you  get  to  the  theater  much? 
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Pike:   We  went  to  the  theater  every  time  we  could  afford  it  and  sat  up  in 
the  top,  top  balcony.  Yes,  we  went  to  a  lot  of  theater,  we  went  to 
several  operas,  a  couple  of  concerts.   I  don't  remember  all  that  we 
did  but  all  of  us  tried  to  take  advantage.   We  made  friends  with  a 
girl  who  lived  in  Maryland,  and  a  couple  of  weekends  a  year  we  would 
go  down  to  Maryland,  which  was  very  nice.  She  lived  outside  of 
Baltimore.   To  get  away  from  school  was  very  nice  too. 

Stein:  Were  there  any  teachers  there  who  were  particularly  influential? 

Pike:   The  only  thing  I  really  remember  was — I  thought  it  was  neat — we  learned 
to  type  to  music,  to  get  the  rhythm.   I'm  sure  I  could  not  type  now 
on  a  manual  typewriter  to  save  my  soul — that's  what  we  learned  on — 
and  your  fingers  got  so  sore.   You'd  have  maybe  two  one-hour  typing 
sessions  a  day.   It  was  really  intensive.  My  little  fingers  used  to 
get  so  sore  and  ache  so  when  I'd  go  home  at  night  from  school  from 
that.   I  think  it  was  ["Nola"]  and  they  would  change  the  speed  to 
increase  your  typing  speed.   I  thought  it  was  fascinating  the  way 
they  did  it  because  you  got  a  rhythm  and  I  still  can  type  fastest  when 
I  get  into  a  rhythm,  and  that  is  broken  by  answering  the  phone  or 
somebody  coming  in  or  having  to  do  something.   It  takes  me  a  while 
to  get  back  into  stride.   I  think  it  probably  comes  from  that  musical 
background. 

Stein:   That's  an  interesting  technique.   I'll  have  to  try  that.   When  did 
you  graduate? 

Pike:   I  guess  it  was  in  the  spring;  it  was  a  six  month  course.  April,  I 
think.  You  had  to  be  able  to  take  one  hundred  and  twenty  words  per 
minute  shorthand  and  I  think  the  typing  speed  had  to  be  ninety  words 
a  minute,  something  horrendous  like  that.   That's  on  a  manual 
typewriter — that  speed  is  nothing  on  an  electric.   I'm  sure  that  the 
requirements  are  much  different  now  with  electric  typewriters ,  much 
higher. 

Stein:   Did  you  have  to  pass  an  exam  of  some  kind? 

Pike:   Yes,  we  had  regular  exams  and  you  had  to  pass  your  final  exam  to 

graduate.   In  addition  to  that  we  had  spelling — not  so  much  spelling 
as  division  of  words  which  you  have  to  know  to  do  typing  a  lot.   It 
was  very  well- taught  course.  We  had  that  once  a  day.  There  were 
two  shorthand  sessions,  two  typing  sessions,  the  spelling  session  and 
then  later  after  the  spelling  was  all  through,  the  accounting 
substituted  for  that.   It  was  intensive  while  you  were  there,  five  days 
a  week,  and  with  homework. 
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II  WORK  EXPERIENCES 


Office  of  Strategic  Services 


Stein:   It  sounds  like  you  got  quite  an  education. 

Pike:   Well,  I  did.   They  did  have  a  placement  bureau  and  I  really  wanted  to 
work  in  the  State  Department,  that  was  my  big  dream. 

Stein:  When  did  that  dream  begin? 

Pike:   I  don't  know.   I  suppose  when  I  was  thinking,  "I  learned  all  these 

things  to  get  a  job,  where  do  I  want  to  work?  What  do  I  want  to  do?" 
Having  been  interested  in  history,  I  just  thought  the  State  Department 
would  be  an  exciting  place  to  work.   I  thought  there  was  a  course 
that  George  Washington  University  gave  to  train  people  for  State 
Department  work  and  I  made  some  inquiries,  but  they  were  not  accepting 
women  at  that  time,  so  I  decided  the  closest  thing  to  it  would  be  to  go 
into  the  State  Department  as  a  secretary.   So  I  went  to  Washington. 

Gibbs  gave  me  several  leads:  one  at  the  State  Department,  one  at 
Time-Life  Magazine,  one  at  the  General  Services  Administration  (a 
horrible  place),  and  a  couple  of  others,  and  the  OSS  [Office  of 
Strategic  Services]  was  on  the  list.   I  went  to  the  State  Department 
and  they  hemmed  and  they  hawed  and  kept  me  dangling,  and  kept  me 
coming  back.   I  went  to  see  these  other  places.   The  magazines  weren't 
really  interested  in  hiring  anybody  at  that  time.   The  General  Services 
Administration  office  was  in  a  temporary  building  with  about  eight 
hundred  people  in  one  room  and  I  just  turned  around  and  walked  out. 

I  finally  went  to  the  OSS  and  filled  out  all  of  the  forms  and  they 
offered  me  more  salary  than  any  of  the  other  jobs  had  indicated.   I 
was  tired  of  fooling  with  the  State  Department  and  I  said,  "I'll  take 
it."  They  said,  "We'll  have  to  investigate  you"  and  I  said,  "I'm 
sure  you  do."  They  said,  "We'll  be  in  touch  with  you."  So  I  went 
back  to  Kentucky.   People  in  town  kept  coming  by  and  saying,  "What  have 
you  been  doing?"   Somebody  had  been  talking  to  the  grocer,  this  one  and 
that  one,  who  were  not  the  references  I  listed  at  all,  of  course. 
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Pike:   One  day  I  just  got  a  letter  to  report  on  such  and  such  a  day.   I  did, 
and  then  I  found  out  what  it  really  was.   I  had  no  idea  what  OSS 
really  was.   I  did  not  know  it  was  the  intelligence  service.   They 
told  me  that  after  I  had  been  cleared  and  checked,  before  I  went  to 
work  there.  My  first  job  there  was  working  in  a  temporary  building 
with  a  corrugated  tin  roof.   I  started  in  the  summer,  in  July,  typing 
ditto.  Do  you  know  what  ditto  is? 

Stein:  The  purple  stuff. 

Pike:   Yes.  No  air  conditioning,  and  that  stuff  splats.   I  was  typing  the 

reports  that  came  in  from  the  French  resistance  people  who  were  lying 
down  all  along  the  railroad  tracks  in  France  counting  the  cars  with 
German  supplies  and  soldiers  and  where  they  were  going.   This  was 
just  before  D-Day.   That  was  my  first  job  experience,  typing  those 
reports  and  being  covered  with  purple  from  head  to  toe.   And  hot! 

I  thought,  "What  am  I  doing  here?"  A  friend  of  mine  whom  I  had 
met  at  Gibbs — her  father  was  chief  of  Mission  OSS  for  Cairo — she 
had  gone  to  work  there.   We  both  did  this  unbeknownst  to  each  other. 
She  had  come  back  to  Washington  in  the  interim.   She  was  working  up 
on  the  Hill  as  a  secretary  for  General  [William  Joseph]  Donovan,  and 
she  eventually  got  me  transferred  up  there,  so  I  was  out  of  that 
temporary  building  in  that  awful  heat  and  working  at  a  much  more 
in  t  er es  t  ing  j  ob  . 

But  while  I  was  in  that  temporary  building  for  those  few  months, 
the  man  I  worked  for  called  me  into  his  office  and  asked  me  to  bring 
some  coffee  for  himself  and  his  guest  and  introduced  me  to  his  guest, 
who  was  a  very  distinguished  gentleman.  And  that  was  all.  All  I  did 
was  serve  them  coffee. 

A  year  later  I  was  in  a  different  building,  in  different 
surroundings,  at  a  different  desk  and  that  man,  the  guest,  walked 
through  the  door  and  said,  "Hello,  Miss  Pike.   How  are  you?   It's  so 
nice  to  see  you  again." 

It  was  Allan  Dulles.   I  have  never  to  this  day  had  anything  but 
love  in  my  heart  for  Allan  Dulles.   That  was  why  he  was  so  good  at 
what  he  did.  He  had  a  memory  that  wouldn't  stop.   That  was  just  before 
D-Day  that  he  was  in  that  first  office  and  he  had  come  home,  back  to 
report  personally  to  the  president  and  General  Donovan  on  the  surrender 
of  the  Germans  in  Italy.   If  you  look  in  my  bookshelf  you  will  see  a 
number  of  books  about  OSS.   It  was  a  fascinating  experience,  totally. 

Stein:   What  other  things  did  you  do  for  them  besides  typing  reports? 
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Pike:   I  got  out  of  that;  that  was  just  the  clerical  thing  you  start  at. 

When  I  moved  up  on  the  Hill  to  General  Donovan's  I  was  secretary  to 
several  different  gentlemen.   One  was  the  adjutant  general,  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  military.  He  was  the  one  who  had  to  investigate 
a  lot  of  the  legal  problems  that  some  of  the  OSS  people  who  were  not 
really  military  but  were  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  military  who 
had  problems.   Then  I  worked  for  a  man  who  came  back  from  a  tour  of 
duty  in  the  London  office.   I  eventually  went  to  Doubleday  with  him 
after  that. 

The  secretariat  just  did  everything  General  Donovan  wanted — they 
reviewed  plans  that  came  from  everybody  else  and  prepared  them  for 
presentation  to  the  president  and  the  joint  chiefs.   I  was  the  top 
secret  control  officer  for  the  secretariat  office.  All  of  us  who 
were  secretaries  had  one  Sunday  a  month  on  duty  during  the  war.  We 
were  always  on  call.   I  basically  typed  plans  and  reports,  took 
dictation,  kept  the  files,  and  distributed  the  top  secret  material 
that  came  and  locked  it  up.  I  made  sure  that  everybody's  trash  was 
torn  up  every  night,  the  confidential  trash  stuff  was  ready  to  be 
given  to  the  security  officer,  that  there  was  nothing  on  the  blotters 
on  the  desks.  We  even  had  to  destroy  the  typewriter  ribbons  and  give 
them  to  the  security  officer  to  burn  at  night  because  there  was  some 
pretty  interesting  material  on  it,  and  the  carbon  paper  would  be 
destroyed  every  night.  For  that  office  I  made  sure  it  all  happened. 


Doubleday  &  CompanyM 


Stein:  How  long  were  you  there? 

Pike:   I  guess  I  was  there  at  OSS  a  little  over  a  year.  Roosevelt  died  and 
Truman  changed  the  concept  of  OSS,  which  had  been  a  very  independent 
agency.   It  became  a  strategic  services  unit  under  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  it  completely  changed  character.   It  was  almost  like 
they  were  dismantling  it. 

The  man  I  worked  for  at  that  time,  and  had  for  several  months, 
had  been  an  editor  at  Doubleday  &  Company,  the  book  publishers  in 
New  York,  before  he  went  into  OSS.  He  was  going  back  to  New  York 
and  getting  out  of  the  army  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  come  to  work 
for  him  in  New  York.   So  I  did;  it  seemed  like  a  good  time  to  leave 
under  all  those  circumstances.  Nobody  knew  whether  they  would  be 
kept  on  or  fired  the  next  day. 

So  I  went  to  New  York  and  worked  for  Doubleday  as  his  secretary 
and  did  some  minor  editing  of  manuscripts.  Doubleday  made  a  fortune 
in  the  war,  which  always  struck  me  as  being  strange  because  paper  was 
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Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 

Stein; 

Pike: 

Stein: 
Pike: 
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Pike: 


hard   to   get,   but   I   guess  books   sold.   Anyway,    they   decided   to  open  up 
a  West  Coast  office  and   try  to  recruit  authors  and  manuscripts   from 
the  West  Coast.   They  sent  the  man  I  worked  for  out  here  to  open  the 
office  in  San  Francisco   for  Doubleday.      He  asked  me  if   I  would 
consider  coming  out  here  to  work  for  him.      I  had  been  in  San  Francisco 
once  at   the  World's  Fair  and  just  loved  it.      I  couldn't  wait   to  get 
out  here.      So  that's  how  I  got  to  San  Francisco. 

The  office  here  was   open  for  about   a  year  and  wasn't  making  much 
money.      They   closed   the  office  but   I  stayed.      But   I   did  do  some  editing 
as  well  as  secretarial  work  and  we  had  three  or  four  other  people  in 
the  office.      I   read  manuscripts   to  see  whether  anybody  else  should 
read   them,   if    they  were  worth   it,    and  I   did  some   editing  on  some  books. 


Who  was   this  man  you  worked   for? 

Howard  Cady.      He  no   longer  works   for  Doubleday. 
whom  he  works   for  now;   Putnam,    I   think. 


I   don't   even  know 


In  either  of   these  jobs,   Doubleday  or  the  OSS,  were  you  aware  of  any 
particular  role  that  you  were  supposed  to  be  playing  as  a  woman  or 
were   there  any  jobs  you  couldn't   do  because  you  were  a  woman? 


Not   in  OSS,    certainly. 
to  be  an  agent. 

Cloak  and   dagger  work. 


I  was  dying   to  go  overseas.      I  really  wanted 


[laughter]  Oh,  I  loved  it,  just  loved  it!  Every  minute  of  it!  We 
did  have  a  lot  of  women  agents  but  basically  they  were  residents  of 
the  country  into  which  they  were  sent. 

But,   yes,   at  Doubleday,    certainly.      I  don't   think   there  was   a 
major  editor  who  was   a  woman,   only  a   couple   that   they   called  "junior 
editors."     Out  here  at  Doubleday  we  didn't  have  that  problem  because 
the  man  I  worked  for  let  me  edit  manuscripts  and  work  with  the  authors 
and  so   forth,   but   certainly  at   the  New  York  office   they  wouldn't  have 
let  me  do   that.      You  didn't   fraternize.      The  men  ran  the  show  without 
any  question,   and  the  secretaries  were  supposed   to  be  very  docile, 
little  people. 

Were  you? 

I  was  only  there  such  a  short  time — I  was  only  there  about  six  weeks 
before  they  sent  me  out  here,  so  it  really  didn't  get  under  my  skin. 
I  didn't  do  anything  about  it  because  I  was  leaving  to  come  out  here 
and  I  knew  things  would  be  different. 
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Bechtel  Corporation 

Stein:   So  then  what  happened  after  Doufaleday  left? 

Pike:   Doubleday  left  and  I  decided  to  stay  here.   I  guess  I  went  through  an 
employment  agency.   I  got  a  job  at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as 
secretary  to  the  controller.   I  stayed  there  a  long  time — I  think  I 
was  there  almost  five  years — and  suddenly  I  woke  up  one  morning  and 
thought  I  was  going  to  die  in  that  job  if  I  didn't  get  out  of  it.   It 
was  very  dull.  I  had  to  reconcile  the  payroll  every  week  and  balance 
the  cancelled  checks.   (I  told  you  how  I  loved  math.)   I  typed  the 
monthly  financial  report.  He  didn't  dictate  very  much — he  was  a 
figures  man — and  there  was  not  a  lot  for  him  to  have  correspondence 
about.   I  used  to  prepare  reports  for  meetings  for  him.  That's  when 
I  was  very  active  in  the  Young  Republicans  and  I  had  plenty  to  do,  but 
it  just  suddenly  struck  me  that  I  was  going  to  die  typing  figures  in 
this  job.  And  that's  when  I  quit. 

A  friend  I  had  met  in  the  Young  Republicans  called  me — I'd  gone 
to  Stockton  to  visit  a  friend — and  said,  "I've  got  a  job  for  you."  My 
friend  worked  at  Bechtel  Corporation.  He  said,  "Come  work  for  the  man 
who's  the  head  of  the  business  development  for  the  Power  and  Industrial 
Division  who  needs  a  secretary.   His  secretary  is  leaving."  And  that's 
how  I  went  to  Bechtel.  Outside  of  the  OSS  I  had  the  best  jobs  at 
Bechtel. 

Stein:  What  sort  of  jobs  did  you  have  there? 

Pike:   I  was  an  executive  secretary  and  that  meant  I  did  a  lot.  The  man  I 
worked  for  was  in  charge  of  selling  to  the  clients  the  engineering 
and  construction  services  of  Bechtel.   This  was  when  nuclear  power 
plants  were  just  beginning  to  be  conceptualized,  and  I  would  do  a  lot 
of  research  on  atomic  projects  for  him.   I  would  do  a  lot  of  research 
about  the  people  who  could  be  potential  clients;  pull  reports  together 
for  him;  we  would  write  contracts,  we  would  write  proposals,  all 
those  things.  That  was  fun  and  different  and  very,  very  busy.   I 
worked  a  lot  of  overtime,  and  very  hard. 

He  was  also  involved  in  later  years  at  the  World  Power 
Conference.  He  was  the  United  States  representative,  the  United 
States  chairman  of  that,  at  one  time.  He  was  also  ths  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.   So  I  had  all  those 
other  things  to  do  for  him,  to  get  things  ready  for  him  for  meetings: 
agendas,  plan  the  meetings,  everything  like  that  was  fun  and  different. 
When  he  was  going  to  Russia  to  the  World  Power  Conference,  I  had  a 
marvelous  time.   There  were  several  different  trips  offered  for  the 
people  who  were  going,  and  he  said,  "Tell  me  which  one  I  should  take." 
So  I  spent  a  month  researching  all  these  places  that  they  were  going 
to  take  them  and  figuring  out  which  one  he  would  prefer. 
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Pike:        Then  he  retired  just   about   the  time  I  was   elected    [Republican]    county 
chairman.      So   the  company  arranged  for  me   to  work   for  a  man  who 
traveled  a  great   deal   so   I  would  have  plenty  of   free   time.     He  was 
a  mining   consultant,   a  delightful   gentleman,   who  was  hardly   ever 
there.     When  he  was   there  it  was   a  busy  day.     All  I  had  to  do  were 
his  expense  accounts,   a  few  letters,   and  billings   to   the  clients. 

Stein:     What  were  the  names  of   these  two  men? 

Pike:        The  first  man  was   James  Landis. 

Stein:      Any   relation   to   the  former  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School? 

Pike:        No,   but  his   daughter   is  married   to  Louis  Alvarez.      The  other  man  was 
Charles  Lambly. 

Stein:      Maybe  what  we  ought   to   do   is   get   the  story  of  how  you  left  Bechtel 
and   then  leave  for  next   time  your  entrance   into   politics. 

Pike:        I  was  with  Bechtel   a  good   long   time,    from   '55   to    '73.      Nineteen  years? 
A  long   time.      But   I  had  interesting  jobs   and   I  had  all   the  political 
involvements   that   I  wanted,    and  a  good  salary.      But   I   got   angry  when 
Bechtel   decided   to   expand  their  public  relations   department   to   create 
a  governmental   affairs   division.      I  had  not  heard  about   it,  which 
surprised  me,   because   everybody   in  Bechtel  knew  I  was   involved  in 
politics — the  men  would  stop  by  my  office  and  discuss  various   things 
political,  what  did  I   think  about   this,    that  and   the  other.      So   I  was 
surprised   that   I  never  learned  about   the  new  division  being   formed.      A 
man   called  me  one  day  and  said,    "I'm  Bob  Roarke.      I'm  from  the  Vernon 
office,   and  I'm  going   to  be  heading  up   the  governmental   affairs 
division  here.      I  was   told   to   come  and  see  you  and  you'd   tell  me  what 
to   do." 

The  more   I   thought   about   it,    the  angrier  I   got.      I  really   don't 
think — until   that   time  I  had  always   said,   "Oh,   yes,   women  are 
discriminated  against,"  but  I   don't   think   it  really  made   any   impact 
on  me.      I'd  always   said,   you  know,   "I'm  not  a  women's   libber,   but — " 
I   feel  this  way  and   that  way  about   certain   things,   but   I   certainly 
never  had   (and  I   don't   think  I   do  now)    any   radical  feelings   about 
that.      But  I  was   so  angry,    and  I  began  to  be  more  aware  of  what  was 
happening   to    everybody  else,    to  my   friends   in   this    field.   And   that's 
when  Ron  Smith  and  Joe  Shumate  approached  me  about   forming   the  firm, 
the   three  of   us   going   in   together. 

It  was   good   timing.      We  had   talked  about   it   all   through    '72   and  by 
the  end  of    '72   I  said,    "Okay,   I've  had  it  with  Bechtel.      Let's   do   it." 
I   felt   I  had  been  discriminated  against  because   I  was   a  woman.      Yet 
when  I   told   them  I  was   leaving,   Mr.   Bechtel  and  everybody  else  up 
and  down  the  line  said,   "We  wish  you   the  best  of   luck,   Emily.      We  know 
it's   just  going  to  be  a  great   thing.      You're  going   to  do   fine.      But   if 
you  have  any  problems   and  you  want   to   come  back,   you  always   can." 
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Pike:        So   I   can't  really  be   too  harsh  on  them  and  yet   that  one  feeling  of 
discrimination  is  very  strong,   even  today.      I  have  known   two  other 
women  there  who  have  been  in  the  department — they   expanded  it   even 
more — who  are  leaving  Bechtel  because  of   discrimination.   There  have 
been  some  discrimination  cases   against  Bechtel. 

Stein:      I  wondered  about   that,   because    '72  is  already  after   the  equal 
employment  opportunities   law   [Civil  Rights  Act,   1964]. 

Pike:        Yes.      In   the   last   few  years   there  have  been   a  considerable  number  of 
cases,    I  know.     Not  all  of   them  have  gone   to   court  but   they  have 
raised  some  very   severe   issues  with  Bechtel  on  equal  opportunities. 
I  know  that   they  got   a  little  scared  even  when   I  was   there  and   they 
did  set  up  an  equal  opportunity  office  and  suddenly   there  was   a  greater 
influx  of  black  women  as  mailroom  clerks   I  noticed.      But   I  have  heard 
since   that   there  is   a  group  of  women  within  Bechtel  which  has   formed 
for  protesting  discrimination  quite  vigorously,  which   is  practically 
unheard  of   the re 0 

Stein:      Did  you   consider   taking  any  kind  of  action  against  Bechtel  under   the 
equal  opportunities   law? 

Pike:        No,    I   didn't.      It   really   didn't  occur   to  me.      It  would  have  been   a 

little  awkward   for  me.      I  would  have   felt  it  would  have  been  awkward 
for  me  to   do  so.      After  all,    they   said,   "Good  luck  on  your  venture, 
but   if  you  need  a  job   come  home."      I  would  have  been  reluctant   to  do 
it,   although  not   reluctant   to   discuss   this   even  with  Bechtel  people 
about  how   I   felt  about   the  way   they   treated  me.      Although   I   didn't 
say  it  before  I   left,    I  have  since   to   several  Bechtel  people. 

A  very  good  friend  of  mine's   uncle  is  one  of   the  senior  vice- 
presidents   and  she   told  him.      He  said,    "I  would  have  done  something 
about  it,   if   I  had  known  about   it.      I   didn't   even  know   the  department 
was  being   formed  myself,    and  who   they  hired  for  it." 

I  would  not  go  back  there  if   I   suddenly  had   to  look  for  a  job. 
I  don't   think  I  would.      I  would  try   to  get   into   a  governmental 
affairs   department   in  some  other   corporation,   like  PG&E  or  Standard 
Oil.     Not   the   telephone  company,  because   they're  not   too  good   to 
their  women  employees.      They've  had  a  lot  of   cases    there.      I  have  a 
friend  who  was   in  that  area  and  she  could  not  move  up  and  when   she 
was   offered  a   chance   to   go   into  marketing  she   took  it   and  she's  moving 
right   up.      But  not   in  governmental   affairs.      I   guess   the  political 
world  is   supposed   to  be  a  man's  world   totally,  more   than   anything   else. 

But  PG&E  has  been  quite  good.      This    friend  of  mine  who   is   there 
is   the   first  woman  they've  had  in  that   department   and  she's   very  bright 
and   they're  giving  her  a  lot  of   responsibility.      It's  good   to  see. 
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Stein:   What  sorts  of  things  do  governmental  affairs  departments  do?  What 
would  you  have  done  at  Bechtel,  for  instance? 

Pike:   For  one  thing  you  keep  up  on  all  the  legislation  that  affects  the 

corporation,  keep  them  aware  of  pending  legislation.   They  react  to 
these  initiatives  that  go  on  the  ballot  instead  of  preparing  for 
them  in  advance.  You  find  out  who  are  the  people  behind  it,  what  the 
initiative  is  all  about,  what  it  would  mean  to  the  company,  and  if  I 
did  it  I  would  propose  a  counter  kind  of  things  so  that  maybe  it 
would  never  get  to  the  ballot  stage,  but  work  through  the  legislature. 
Keep  in  touch  with  the  legislature  and  what's  going  on  up  there;  you 
know,  with  the  people  on  the  committees,  of  course,  concerned  with 
the  company. 

x 

Now,  my  friend  in  PG&E  is  doing  more  than  that.   She's  involved 
in  the  whole  women's  thing.  She's  the  six  month's  chairman  of  the  Bay 
Area  Women's  Coalition  right  now.  She  felt  that  women  were  being 
discriminated  against  in  jobs  and  she  went  out  deliberately  to  find 
out  more  about  all  the  women's  organizations  in  the  Bay  Area  and  how 
they  fit  into  each  other  and  what  they  really  did  for  people.   So  she 
carved  out  an  area  of  her  own  just  by  doing  that.   You  put  on  forums 
for  candidates  on  public  issues,  all  kinds  of  things  like  that. 

One  thing  Bechtel  did  do  is — many  of  the  larger  corporations 
around  here  supported  very  heavily  Governor  [Ronald]  Reagan's  .tax 
initiative  on  the  [1972]  ballot — and  I  know  they  loaned  people  from 
corporations  to  work  on  it.   This  Bechtel  man  was  doing  it  in  the  Bay 
Area — he  was  virtually  running  the  campaign  in  the  Bay  Area.   He  did 
not  know  anything  about  it,  how  to  do  it  at  all.   That's  rare  though. 

With  all  the  new  changes  in  campaign  laws  I  don't  think  you 
can  find  that  happening  again — that  kind  of  massive  influx  of  borrowed 
talent.   The  charges  were  made,  I  know,  that  PG&E  personnel  spent  a 
lot  of  their  time  on  the  No  on  15  campaign.  Yes,  some  of  them  did, 
but  that  was  all  recorded  and  reported  as  an  in-kind  contribution 
which  is  what  makes  the  expense  of  a  campaign  report  so  high  in  their 
expenditure.   My  friend  there  had  to  keep  different  kinds  of  time 
sheets  when  she  did  anything  related  to  15.   It  was  charged  off 
against  the  in-kind  contribution  for  the  campaign. 

Stein:   So  those  are  still  legal? 

Pike:   As  long  as  it's  reported.   But  it's  one  thing  that  made  the  expenditures 
of  the  No  on  15  people  so  astronomical,  seemingly.   It  wasn't  that  it 
was  actually  that  physical  cash  spent. 
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III  REPUBLICAN  POLITICS,  1948-1972 
[Interview  2:   January  25,  1977]## 

Young  Republicans,  1948-1951 
National  Young  Republican  Federation 

Stein:   Where  we  left  off  last  time  and  where  this  picks  up  is  when  you  join 
the  Young  Republicans. 

Pike:    [Referring  to  interview  outline.   See  Appendix  A]   I  notice  you  asked 
some  questions  first  about  the  national  Young  Republican  organization. 
I  honestly  can't  tell  you  anything  about  the  history  or  the  origins  of 
it  prior  to  what  you  have  here.   I  have  a  feeling  that  the  organizations 
were  always  adjuncts  of  the  senior  .party  in  the  various  states, 
particularly  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  rather  controlled,  funded 
and  controlled,  by  the  senior  party  people. 

I  think  at  the  convention  in  '48,  when  they  amended  the  rules, 
that  that  was  a  New  York  move  through  Tom  Dewey  and  Herbert  Brownell 
to  elevate  the  Young  Republicans  (this  was  the  growing  organization 
nationally)  with  the  thought  of  having  some  say-so  in  it.*  I  don't 
know  that.   It's  an  instinctive  feeling  from  conversations  and  so 
forth,  because  the  national  federation  was  rather  definitely  run  by 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Young  Republicans  and  Ohio  and  the 
eastern  larger  industrial  states.   I  think  it  was  a  way  of  maybe 
getting  another  vote  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 


*At  the  1948  Republican  national  convention,  delegates  voted 

unanimously  to  amend  party  rules  and  make  the  chairman  of  the  Young 

Republican  National  Federation  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
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Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 

Stein: 
Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 


That  sounds  very  cynical.  I  think  they  did  want  to  foster  young  people 
in  politics,  but  I  think  it  all  worked  out  to  be  to  their  advantage; 


I  guess  that's  what  I'm  saying, 
have  that  feeling. 


I  don't  know  that  for  sure,  but  I 


Now,  as  to  the  origins  of  the  YR  club  in  San  Francisco,  I  under 
stand  there  was  a  Young  Republican  club  in  San  Francisco  prior  to  the 
war.   It  was  part  of  the  party  machinery  here.   Hardy  McGuire  was  the 
name  that  I  heard;  it  was  part  of  the  Hardy  McGuire  machine.   Now,  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  Mr.  McGuire  when  I  was  involved  but  I  did  have 
a  friend  in  the  Young  Republicans  who  apparently  had  been  active  before, 
The  war  came  along,  the  YRs  died  and  it  was  reins tituted,  and  some 
of  the  McGuire  people  got  into  the  new  organization. 

• 

There  were  also  newer  people  who  came  in  and  there  was  some 
friction,  but  everybody  worked  it  out  to  get  along.   There  were  no 
real  ideological  fights  or  anything  of  that  nature  and  it  was  an 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Young  Republicans  after  the  war  with  lots  of 
new  people  in  the  city  and  in  the  Bay  Area  and  start  something. 


[referring  to  interview  outline] 
here — I  suppose  you  mean  national? 

Yes. 


You  have  organization  structure 


Because  on  the  state  level  we  have  the  county  organization  which  is 
involved,  too,  which  gives  you  another  level. 

I  guess  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  that — 

Yes,  the  manual.*  You  can  see  from  the  things  that  they  list  here, 
the  campaign  functions,  what  their  aim  was:   to  help  elect  Republicans 
and  also  to  run  for  office  themselves.   But  the  funding,  giving  them 
an  office  and  then  the  national  committee  paying  for  an  executive 
director  I  remember  was  a  big  break  through,  because  formerly  it 
had  just  existed  I  guess  on  the  dues  that  the  states  paid  to  the 
national  organization  and  there  was  no  way  to  maintain  continuity  or 
have  an  office,  so  that  was  a  real  break  through. 

What  sort  of  dues  did  you  pay? 

I  think  eventually  at  the  time  I  was  active  in  the  federation  it  was 
funded  by  the  national  committee  and  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any 
dues  paid  at  all.  The  state  organization  was  affiliated  with  the 


*Young  Republican  National  Federation,  "Organization  Manual,"  16p., 
n.d.  [1959?]. 
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Pike:   national  Young  Republicans,  provided  it  was  a  bona  fide  viable  state 
organization  with  county  clubs  and  local  clubs  and  reasonable 
membership.   But  when  the  party  took  over  the  funding  of  it,  there 
were  no  dues.   The  counties  paid  dues  to  the  state  organization.   On 
the  national  level  I'm  not  aware  of  dues  to  be  paid  at  the  time  I 
was  active.   Prior  to  that  I  think  there  had  been. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]   That  business  on  the  regional 
level  of  the  director  and  co-director  [having  to  be  of  opposite  sexes], 
that  was  just  to  expand  and  give  women  a  chance  for  an  officership 
and  it  also  gave  representation  to  various  states  in  the  region.   It 
was  not  necessarily  true  at  the  other  levels,  although  with  some  of 
the  committees  they  tried  to  have  chairman  or  co-chairmen. 

Stein:   The  committees  on  a  local  level? 

Pike:    The  committees  on  the  national  level — we're  still  talking  about 

national.  One  of  the  reasons  for  that  director  and  co-director  thing 
was  because  you'd  go  to  a  national  convention,  there Td  be  a  lot  of 
people  wanting  to  run  for  office,  and  they  would  get  defeated  and  so 
you'd  create  a  slot  to  give  them  something.   I  don't  think  it  was 
anything  to  equalize  the  representation  of  sexes  as  much  as  it  was 
to  just  take  care  of  people  who  were  defeated  for  major  offices  and 
make  them  feel  not  done- in  totally.  You  make  friends  with  other  states 
that  way.   It's  a  purely  political  kind  of  thing. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]   The  national  executive  committee 
was  made  up,  of  course,  of  the  officers:   state  chairmen,  national 
committeeman  and  woman  from  each  state. 

Stein:   I  was  confused  by  that  because  in  this  chart  of  the  Young  Republican 

national  federation  structure,  that  page  from  the  organization  manual, 
it  says  that  the  national  committee  is  [reading]  "composed  of  members 
of  executive  committee  and  Young  Republican  national  committeeman 
and  commit teewoman."  I  was  confused.   It  made  it  sound  like  there 
was  only  one  committeeman  and  one  committeewoman. 

Pike:   No,  there  was  one  from  each  state,  one  committeeman  and  one  committee- 
woman  from  each  state.   That  made  up  the  national  committee.   The 
executive  committee  was  the  elected  officers,  the  appointed  officers 
and  also  the  representatives  of  the  College  Young  Republicans,  the 
Teenage  Young  Republicans  and  various  appointed  committee  chair 
people.   It  met,  I  think,  three  times  a  year  and  usually  the  national 
committee  and  executive  committee  would  meet  together  (they  wouldn't 
have  separate  meetings)  about  three  times  a  year  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

Stein:   I  understand  they  met  in  odd  numbered  years? 
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Pike:    The  national  convention  was  in  odd  numbered  years — '53,  '55,  '57, 
'59,  '61,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  just  usually  following  a  major 
election  year.   It  met  every  year,  but  I  think  they  did  that  because 
then  they  were  coming  after  the  Republican  national  convention,  the 
selection  of  the  nominees,  and  they  met  the  following  year,  and  would 
work  toward  helping,  if  they  could,  get  on  delegations  for  the  next 
nominating  convention  for  the  presidency.   I  think  that  was  one  of 
the  reasons  they  tried  meeting  every  other,  odd,  year. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]  Philosophy  in  the  late  '40s 
was  strictly  the  moderate  Republican  philosophy.  It  was  the  Dewey 
philosophy  of  that  wing  of  the  party. 

Stein:  Was  there  a  pro-Taft  group  within  the  Young  Republicans? 

Pike:   There  was  certainly,  but  in  the  '50s.   I  don't  know  about  the  early 

'40s  so  much.   I  saw  it  at  the  first  national  YR  convention  I  went  to 
in  '53  in  Rapid  City  [South  Dakota].   The  fights  began  in  '51  in  Salt 
Lake  City.   Taft  was  building  up  to  being  a  candidate  in  '52  for  the 
presidency  and  so  at  the  '51  convention  there  was  quite  (I  heard  about 
it  from  other  people)  a  bloodshed  election  for  the  chairmanship.   It 
went  to  a  compromise  candidate,  theoretically,  who  turned  out  to  be 
of  the  moderate  wing:   Herbert  Warburton  from  the  state  of  Delaware 
who  later  became  a  congressman. 

One  of  the  candidates  in  '51  for  the  national  YR  chairman  was 
Laughlin  Waters,  which,  you  see,  was  the  Warren  attempt  to  get  a  say-so 
in  the  Young  Republicans .   My  recollection  is  that  the  group  that 
went  had  not  been  before  to  a  national  YR  convention  and  they  were 
pretty  naive.   They  were  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  strategy  and 
the  tactics  of  the  large  Eastern  states  who  were  determined  to  have  it 
not  be  a  Taft  person  and  they  pungled  up  Herbert  Warburton  from 
somewhere  and  elected  him.   I  can  remember  conversations  when  the 
group  came  back.   They  really  learned  a  lot  and  decided  they  had 
better  sharpen  their  tools  for  intra-organization  struggles  because 
they  just  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing  or  how  to  handle  themselves. 

Stein:   How  did  they  go  about  sharpening  their  tools? 

Pike:   Reading  books  on  political  strategy,  trying  to  go  and  find  people  who 
were  politicians  who  could  help  them,  learning  to  count  votes,  not 
just  going  in  a  sense  of  "because  we're  here,  and  we're  from 
California,  and  we're  wonderful  and  you  should  pay  attention  to  us,"  but 
trying  to  make  friends  with  people  in  the  other  states,  making  contacts, 
keeping  those  contacts  up  during  the  two  years. 

Stein:   When  you  said  counting  votes,  what  does  that  mean? 
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Pike:   That  means  figuring  out  how  many  votes  are  going  to  be  cast  in  the 
election  and  how  many  you  need  to  win.  You  have  state  delegations 
having  so  many  votes:   who  really  runs  that  delegation?  how  many 
votes  are  you  going  to  get  out  of  it?  how  do  you  influence  it?  And 
you  sit  down  before  the  roll  call  and  figure  out  whether  you're  going 
to  win  or  lose;  what  your  chances  are.   Does  that  make  sense? 

Stein:  Yes.   I  also  want  to  make  sure  that  it  makes  sense  for  whoever  is 
going  to  read  this. 

Pike:   Right.   I  know.   Political  jargon  can  be  a  very  "in"  conversation, 
[laughter]   But  first  it  means  determining  what  your  chances  are, 
getting  some  support  from  some  outside  states  or  some  prominent  people 
in  outside  states  before  you  go.   It's  just  like  a  national  convention 
of  either  party,  except  you  don't  run  in  primaries.   Where  are  your 
spheres  of  influence?  What  is  the  power  structure?  Who  can  you  get 
to  support  you? — that  sort  of  thing. 

Stein:  Was  California  more  successful  in  later  years? 

Pike:    In  later  years,  yes,  we  were.   Although  we  didn't  have  a  national  YR 
chairman  ever,  we  were  very  instrumental  in  putting  one  in,  in 
electing  someone,  which  meant  that  California  then  got  recognition 
and  assistance. 

Stein:   Actually,  I  think  it's  further  down  the  outline — 
Pike:   About  Carol  Arth? 

Stein:   Yes,  right,  that  she  became  temporary  chairman  because  she  was  co- 
chairman  when  the  chairman  resigned. 

Pike:   Laughlin  Waters  ran  for  the  chairmanship  and  lost  it,  but  here  was 
a  whole  new  state  out  of  the  West  and  they  weren't  going  to  ignore 
them.   So  I  think  what  they  did  was  to  arrange  to  give  Carol,  the 
power  broker,  the  co- chairmanship  of  the  federation.   She  became 
acting  chairman  of  it  when  Herb  Warburton  resigned  to  run  for  Congress 
in  '52  in  the  Eisenhower  years,  so  Carol  became  the  acting  chairman. 
But  that  was  a  way  of  placating  this  new  state  that  had  arrived  upon 
the  scene  with  a  whole  lot  of  attractive,  very  bright  young  people 
involved.   In  that  delegation  was  Laughlin  Waters,  Carol  Arth,  Joe 
Holt,  Patrick  Hillings,  and  other  people  who  were  going  on  to  run  for 
public  office  in  California.   They  didn't  want  to  just  defeat 
California  and  send  them  home  miffed. 

Stein:   Did  this  at  all  reflect  Warren's  rising  star  in  the  senior  party? 

Pike:   Yes.   Of  course,  Warren  was  governor  running  for  reelection  in  '50 

and  that's  when  Laughlin  Waters  came  back  and  became  chairman  of  the 
Republican  state  central  committee  after  the  Salt  Lake  City  event. 
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Pike:    I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  Warren  personal  thing,  but  it  was  a 
philosophical  thing  across  the  country.   I  don't  know  really  in  my 
own  mind  whether  Warren  intended  to  run  for  the  presidency  or  not. 
I  suspect  he  did.   But  certainly  the  state  central  committee  people, 
the  powers  that  be  that  ran  the  Republican  party  in  the  state,  were 
all  Warren  oriented  people — basically,  not  all,  but  basically — and 
they  knew  we  were  going  to  eventually  run  head  on  with  Goodwin  Knight, 
Warren  and  Knight.   It  was  the  attempt,  I  believe,  to  get  their  foot 
in  the  door  in  all  Republican  organizations  nationally  with  the 
Laughlin  Waters  candidacy. 

Stein:   I  see.   I  was  wondering  about  that,  since  in  '48  Warren's  name  had 
certainly  been  bandied  about. 

Pike:   Of  course,  he  was  on  the  ticket  with  Dewey  and  so  it  was  natural  in 

1952  that  he  would  be  thought  of  for  president  and  that  he  would  think 
of  it  himself.   But  how  seriously  he  thought  of  it  at  that  time  I 
don't  know.  You  don't  always  know  whether  it's  the  person  or  the 
people  around  him  that  are  promoting  him — they've  got  to  have  a  certain 
drive  or  they  don't  finally  go  through  with  it.   But  it  was  an  attempt 
to  keep  him  in  the  national  limelight,  with  the  Lock  Waters  candidacy. 
And  the  philosophy  in  the  '40s  compared  basically  with  the  Dewey 
philosophy  at  that  time  and  Hugh  Scott  was  very  prominent  then.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  Hugh  Scott  came  out  and  talked  the  next  year 
at  the  state  Young  Republican  convention.   He  was  one  of  the  speakers, 
I  believe. 

Stein:   That  would  have  been  in  the  '52  convention? 
Pike:    In  the  state  convention,  yes. 
Stein:   In  the  state  party  convention? 

Pike:   No,  the  state  Young  Republican  convention.   The  one  following  the  '51 
Salt  Lake  City  national  convention — '51,  early  '52.   The  state 
conventions  were  normally  held  in  January.   Yes,  the  state  Young 
Republican  president  took  office  in  January  and  went  through  December 
till  the  next  January.   They've  changed  it  a  lot  since  I  was  active  in 
it  but  that's  the  way  it  was  then. 

Stein:   I  see,  and  it  met  every  year? 

Pike:   Yes.  We  changed  officers  every  year.   The  national  federation  changed 
officers  every  two  years.  You  just  couldn't  get  enough  people  who 
could  afford  to  go  every  year  to  a  national  convention,  although 
many  of  the  state  parties  subsidized — paid  for  the  rooms  and  the  fares 
of  some  of  their  delegates  and  gave  them  the  money  to  have  parties  and 
things  like  that. 
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Pike:   California  did  not  have  that.  We  all  paid  our  own  way.  We  did  get — 

when  Nixon  was  vice-president,  and  we  would  always  have  him  at  national 
YR  conventions — California  did  get  contributions  of  things  to  put  on 
receptions  for  him,  because  there  was  no  way  we  could  afford  to  do 
that  and  yet  California  should  host  it,  so  we  would  get  donations.   I 
remember  in  Denver,  once,  we  got  avocados  by  the  cartload  and  we  were 
there  making  guacomole  for  the  reception.   I  think  they  supplied  the 
alcohol;  I  think  we  had  wine  or  something  like  that  and  that  was 
donated  by  the  wine  people  or  through  individual  vintners  who  were 
Republicans  and  shipped  it  to  Denver.   But  we  paid  our  own  way  and  we 
paid  our  own  hotel  bills  and  our  own  meals  and  our  own  registration 
fees. 

The  larger,  richer  states  would  subsidize  their  delegations, 
which  always  created  some  doubt  in  a  lot  of  people's  minds  as  to 
whether  they  were  free  agents  in  voting  or  not  but  you  knew  the 
state  they  came  from  and  you  knew  the  general  inclination  and  I  don't 
think  anybody  was  ever  bought  off  particularly. 

Stein:   I'm  surprised  that  California  wouldn't  have  been  lumped  with  the  so- 
called  richer  states  since  there  is  a  lot  of  money  in  the  state. 

Pike:    The  senior  party  didn't  take  much  note  of  the  Young  Republicans,  truly. 
I've  just  said  that  the  Laughlin  Waters  candidacy  was  an  Earl  Warren 
move,  but  that  doesn't  mean  they  gave  him  any  money  to  do  it.   In  that 
period  of  time  we  did  not  have  the  strong  party  affiliations  in 
California  that  they  had  across  the  country  because  we  didn't  really 
have — the  whole  thing  of  Hiram  Johnson  and  depleting  the  power  of  the 
party  organizations  had  affected  California  and  they  did  not  understand 
the  game.   They  weren't  used  to  playing  it  that  way,  if  you  will. 

Stein:   This  really  gets  us  into  the  whole  question  of  crossfiling  also. 

Pike:   Yes.   Crossfiling — Hiram  Johnson  destroyed  the  party  convention  system 

for  nominating  the  governor  and  went  to  the  primary  system.   Crossfiling 
came  in  under  those  whole  series  of  reforms  during  the  Hiram  Johnson 
period  right  after  that.   There  just  wasn't  the  political  structure 
and  clout  in  either  party  in  California  that  there  was  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.   In  fact,  it  just  used  to  boggle  their  minds  how  we  did 
our  nominating  for  state  officers.   Our  crossfiling  system  was  an 
anathema  to  most  of  the  Young  Republicans — they  couldn't  understand 
this;  they  did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about.  And  how  our  state 
central  committee  was  selected  was  just  unbelievable  to  them  because 
no  other  state  in  the  country  had  as  large  a  state  central  committee 
as  we  did.   It  was  a  small  select  group  chosen  by  the  party  hierarchy; 
it  was  not  every  nominee  in  the  party  and  their  appointees,  with  no 
sense  of  continuity  lying  between  your  county  organization,  your  state 
organization,  your  national  organization  at  all.   They  used  to  like 
to  hear  all  about  it  because  it  was  so  strange  to  them. 
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The  North-South  Split  in  the  California  Young  Republicans 


Stein:   One  other  question  I  had  about  the  philosophy  of  the  YRs  was  if  the 
California  YRs  reflected  the  same  split  that  the  senior  party  had  of 
Northern  California  and  Southern  California. 

Pike:   To  a  great  extent  it  did.   Laughlin  Waters  was  strictly  a  Warren 
person  and  a  very  liberal  Republican.   Carol  Arth  was  a  much  more 
conservative  Republican.   She  came  from  Redlands  in  San  Bernardino 
County.   Her  husband  was  a  farmer  and  she  was  more  conservative. 

The  first  time  I  met  Carol  Arth  was  at  the  first  state  Young 
Republican  convention  I  went  to.   I  was  quite  bewildered  and  there 
were  so  many  people  that  there  didn't  seem  to  be  very  much  for  anybody 
to  do,  so  I  offered  to  do  some  typing,  if  anybody  wanted  it.   I  was 
typing  the  resolutions  for  the  resolution  committee  at  2:00  in  the 
morning,  with  Carol  Arth,  who  was  also  helping  to  type,  so  they  could 
be  reproduced  and  circulated  on  the  floor  the  next  day.   She's  a  very 
shrewd  politician  and  a  political  person,  much  more  moderate-to-liberal 
now  than  she  was  when  I  first  knew  her.  But  she  was  also  very  shrewd 
so  she  didn't  make  a  lot  of  waves  about  things,  but  she  was  more 
conservative  then,  anyway. 

But,  yes,  the  YRs  did  compare  with  the  split  in  the  party  as  it 
was  growing  in  the  Taf t-Eisenhower  kind  of  thing.   But  the  YRs  were 
still  predominantly  dominated  by  the  East  Coast  Republican  party 
people  and  its  philosophy  tended  to  be  the  more  moderate  philosophy 
in  the  resolutions  that  they  passed  and  in  the  election  of  the  officers, 

Stein:   This  would  be  on  the  state  level? 

Pike:   Here  in  California,  yes,  we  had  a  decided  split  between  the  north  and 
south.   San  Francisco  really  did  not  have  any  opportunity  to  have  a 
president  of  the  state  YRs  for  years  until  we  just  grew  in  numbers  to 
the  point  that  we  had  a  lot  of  votes  and  we  went  out  and  we  wanted  to 
have  a  more  moderate  person.   I  mean,  Joe  Holt  was  fairly  conservative, 
as  was  Grant  Erlich  from  Santa  Barbara  and  others .   But  we  did  try  to 
promote  the  more  liberal  Republican  philosophy  in  the  state  Young 
Republicans  and  worked  very  hard  to  get  some  of  our  San  Francisco 
people  elected  to  high  office  from  time  to  time. 

Stein:  Was  there  any  attempt  to  shift  the  officers  back  and  forth? 

Pike:   Oh,  yes,  they  rotated  every  year.   State  presidents  of  the  Young 
Republicans  rotate  or   used  to.    However,  it  was  not  mandatory. 

Stein:   It  was  just  customary? 
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Pike:    It  was  customary,  but  not  mandatory  because  San  Francisco  had  the 
state  presidency  three  years  in  a  row  for  a  very  specific  reason. 
We  frightened  the  Los  Angeles  people  to  death  the  first  time  we  took 
the  presidency  away  from  them.   They  wanted  to  make  friends  with  us 
and  they  had  somebody,  Virginia  Savelle,  they  eventually  wanted  to  be 
state  president.   So  they  held  back  two  more  years  and  didn't  fight 
us. 

Stein:   Who  was  this? 

Pike:    That  we  put  in  that  year?  His  name  was  Clyde  Charlton  from  San 

Francisco  and  he  defeated  Bill  Roberts,  later  known  as  a  member  of 
Spencer-Roberts  team.   What  it  was,  was  Bill  Roberts  was  the 
executive  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Central  Committee,  and 
I  dearly  love  Bill,  but  there  was  a  feeling  that  a  professional 
should  not  run  a  volunteer  organization.   That  was  the  basis  of  it, 
although  Bill  will  never  believe  it;  he  just  thinks  I  was  out  for  a 
power  grab.   It  startled  them  so. 

We  put  together  a  coalition  of  San  Francisco,  the  Bay  Area, 
San  Diego  and  cow  counties  through  the  valley  and  won  the  presidency 
so  that  Clyde  had  it  one  year,  Alan  Nichols  had  it,  Pete  Ashton  had 
it.   We  had  done  it  once  before  in  the  early  '50s  when  Ed  Osgood  was 
elected  state  president  and  that  was  in  the  Eisenhower  sweep  period. 
Ed  was  elected  state  president  in  '53.   That  was  a  really  rough 
convention  and  Ed  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  United  World 
Federalists  and  you  can  imagine  what  that  did  to  some  people. 

Stein:   When  was  this  that  Clyde  Charlton  was  elected? 

Pike:    1956.   Ed  was  elected  state  president  in  '53  and  that  was  a  different 
kind  of  coalition;  that  was  strictly  an  ideological  thing  on  the 
position  of  the  Young  Republicans.   But  when  Clyde  Charlton  was 
elected  in  '56,  that  was  more  a  north-south  thing — you  know,  "let's 
take  it  away  from  them.   They've  had  it  for  two  years;  let's  take  it 
away  from  them." 

We  had  a  very  active  group  here  in  San  Francisco.  We  had  a 
very  excellent  Young  Republican  organization.   There  was  John 
Busterud  who  was  president  of  it;  Alan  Nichols  was  president  at  one 
time.   We  had  3,000  members  right  here  in  the  county  at  one  time  and 
that  absolutely  stunned  the  Los  Angeles  YRs. 
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Joining  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  Young  Republicans 

Stein:   Let's  start  with  when  you  first  joined,  when  I  presume,  there  were 
not  3,000  members. 

II 

Stein:   You  just  said  that  Charlton  was  elected  in  '59  and  not  '56? 

Pike:   Yes,  Ed  was  '53.   Somewhere  in  there  John  Busterud  was  state  president. 
It's  such  ancient  history. 

Stein:   There  are  probably  other  ways  to  check  this  out. 

Pike:   Oh,  yes.   I'm  sure  Ed  Osgood  was  state  president  in  '53.   John  was  in 
some  period  after  that  before  Clyde,  but  I  don't  remember  which  one. 
It's  not  vital.   I  joined  in  '48. 

Stein:   Could  you  go  over  again  why  you  joined? 

Pike:   Yes,  because  I  was  new  in  San  Francisco  and  I  was  a  Republican.   We 
were  coming  into  the  presidential  year  in  '48  and  I  wanted  to  meet 
some  young  people,  people  my  age  with  my  own  interests.   I  saw  a 
notice  in  the  newspaper  that  the  Young  Republicans  were  going  to  have 
a  rally  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  and  I  went  down  there  and  that's 
how  I  really  got  involved. 

I  got  to  know  some  people  and  I  remember  being  very  wide-eyed 
and  ecstatic  about  the  fact  that  I  could  be  an  usher  when  [Thomas] 
Dewey  arrived  at  Civic  Auditorium  to  make  a  speech  during  that 
election.   I  thought  that  was  just  the  crowning  thing  that  could  ever 
happen  to  anybody.   I  did  not  realize  that  ushers  were  just  something 
that  nobody  else  wanted  to  do  so  they  always  asked  the  Young 
Republicans  to  do  it. 

Apparently  this  was  a  reactivation  of  the  Young  Republicans  in 
California  after  the  war.   Joe  Holt,  who  later  became  a  congressman, 
was  a  Los  Angeles  Young  Republican.   I  think  I  went  in  '49  to  my  first 
state  Young  Republican  convention.   Joe  Holt  was  elected  president 
of  the  Young  Republicans  then  and  Pat  Hillings,  who  later  became  a 
congressman,  was  elected  the  Los  Angeles  president. 

But  I  had  shown  an  interest  and  because  I  wanted  to  get  to 
know  people  I  offered  to  do  something  when  I  went  to  this  rally.   I 
could  type — I  was  a  secretary — and  I  said,  "Well,  I'll  come  down 
and  type."   So  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  that  campaign  typing  at 
headquarters  so  naturally  I  was  elected  secretary.   [laughter]   And 
that  was  really  getting  started  there.   I  went  through  Young 
Republican  chairs  and  into  senior  party  politics. 
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Pike:   We  had  a  fight  here  for  county  committee  office.   There  had  been  a 
county  committee  here  for  years  of  older  people.   I  remember  it  was 
during  that  Dewey-Truman  campaign  that  I  called  the  Republican  county 
central  committee  here,  the  official  party  organization,  and  offered 
help.   They  said,  "Where  do  you  live?"  At  that  time  I  lived  over  on 
Pierce  Street.  They  said,  "Oh,  well,  thank  you  very  much  but  we  have 
1,500  workers  in  that  area.  And  I  said  to  myself,  "Now,  that's  very 
peculiar."  And  they  just  turned  me  off. 

So  I  went  back  and  was  talking  to  the  Young  Republicans  about 
this  and  they  said,  "Well,  you've  been  out  here  a  short  time;  it's 
a  very  do-nothing  county  committee."  So,  I  think  it  was  in  '50,  a 
new  group  of  people  decided  to  take  over  the  county  committee:   Al 
Derre,  Arthur  Dolan,  a  number  of  people  like  that;  George  Christopher, 
I  think,  was  involved  in  that  operation.   It  was  also  an  Earl  Warren 
support  thing.   So  the  Young  Republicans  got  together  and  did  precinct 
work  to  elect  these  new  members  of  the  county  committee. 

At  that  time  I  was  vice-president  of  the  Young  Republicans  here. 
Our  precinct  director  was  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.,  whose  name  you  may 
recognize.   He's  now  ambassador  to  Geneva  in  the  disarmament 
conference.   Bill  Mailliard  and  others.   And  we  had  a  great  time.   We 
really  did  get  out  and  do  the  precinct  work;  we  walked  door  to  door. 

Stein:   This  was  in  1950? 

Pike:    I  believe  it  was  the  '50  election,  yes.   Yes,  it  was  the  '50  election. 
As  a  result,  because  we  had  been  helpful  to  them — the  new  group  did 
win  by  a  small  margin — they  brought  us  into  the  central  committee 
operation.   They  made  the  president  of  the  Young  Republicans  at  that 
time,  Robert  Steele,  chairman  of  the  precinct  organization  and  made 
several  Young  Republicans  associate  members.   We  got  to  know  the  senior 
party  people  and  be  very  helpful  to  them. 

Stein:   Why  did  you  choose  the  Young  Republicans  and  not  one  of  the  other 
Republican  groups ,  like  the  Federation  of  Republican  Women? 

PiLe:    I  probably  didn't  know  it 'existed.   I  knew  nothing  about  it  and,  as 
I  say,  I  had  tried  that  business  of  calling  the  central  committee 
here  and  offering  my  services  and  being  told  they  had  1,500  workers 
in  that  area  and  didn't  need  me.   So  I  didn't  have  much  respect  for 
the  senior  party. 

The  YR  rally  at  the  St.  Francis  just  sounded  like  fun.   I  think 
there  were  a  couple  of  the  movie  stars  there  at  the  St.  Francis  and 
I  had  a  delightful  time.   I  paid  my  two  dollars  dues  and  then  got  on 
their  mailing  list  and  was  called  to  come  do  this,  that  or  the  other 
thing.   I  just  got  involved  and  met  some  nice  people  and  made  some 
friends.   It  was  partly  social  and  partly  political.   I  also  found  it 
fascinating  to  learn  how  the  organization  worked  and  how  it  fit  in 
with  the  rest  of  the  party  and  the  political  system. 
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Pike:    In  the  San  Francisco  chapter  the  leaders  were  Bob  Schnebly  who  was 
president  when  I  joined,  Gordon  Mallatratt  (dredging  up  these  names 
was  the  hardest  thing!),  and  Bob  Steele,  who  later  became  president. 
Now,  John  Rousselot  was  in  Southern  California,  not  San  Francisco. 

Stein:   Yes,  I  know,  but  at  some  point  I  had  a  note  that  he  was  state 
president. 

Pike:   Yes,  John  Rousselot  was  state  president  of  the  Young  Republicans;  he 
was  Los  Angeles  County  Young  Republican  president.   He  was  state 
president  of  the  Young  Republicans  in  '57,  I  think,  in  that  late  '50 
period.   He  would  have  liked  to  have  been  national  chairman  but  it 
just  didn't  work  out;  the  votes  weren't  there  to  put  it  together  for 
him.   [referring  to  interview  outline]  Now,  you've  got  some  questions 
here  about  who  preceded  him  as  state  president. 

Stein:   Yes,  that  gets  us  back  to  what  we  were  talking  about  before — that 
whole  line-up. 

Pike:  I  think  that  might  have  been  John  Busterud. 

Stein:  I  see,  Rousselot  came  after  Busterud. 

Pike:  I  think  so. 

Stein:  And  before  Clyde? 

Pike:   Yes,  before  Clyde.   Yes.   John  was  succeeded  by — I  don't  know.  And 
you  know  what  later  became  of  John  Rousselot.   John  was  a  liberal 
Republican  when  I  met  him. 

Stein:   What  happened  to  him? 

Pike:   Well,  John's  an  opportunist.   I  remember  we  were  having  the  faint 
beginnings  of  the  Birch  people  but  they  weren't  known  as  the  Birch 
Society  then  but  they  were  bigoted,  right  wing,  red  necks,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it.  We  had  a  situation  in  Kern  County  in  Bakersfield 
where  there  was  a  Young  Republican  organization  formed  by  the  Mulvanas 
who  were  more  liberal.   Another  group  tried  to  form,  and  there  was 
a  tremendous  delegation  fight.   There  were  quite  a  lot  of  legal 
entanglements . 

John  was  state  president.   The  general  counsel  at  that  time  was 
William  Bagley  from  Marin  County.   He  later  became  assemblyman  and  is 
head  of  the  Federal  Commodity  Commission  now.   It  was  amazing  because 
John  was  gung  ho — "we've  got  to  get  rid  of  these  people;  we've  got 
to  drum  them  out  of  the  party;  get  yourself  down  here  Emily  and  help 
get  this  thing  together;  we're  not  going  to  stand  for  this  nonsense." 
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Pike:   There  was  a  hearing  before  Bagley,  the  general  counsel,  on  the 

legalities  of  the  thing  and  he  waffled  all  over  the  place.   I  thought 
Bill  Bagley  was  a  conservative.   He  was  an  attorney  and  was  giving 
every  side  of  the  question  and  not  making  any  decision.   I  was  really 
disgusted  with  Bill  Bagley.   Then  he  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
more  liberal  Republicans  in  the  whole  state  of  California  in  the  long 

run. 

*• 

John  went,  then,  toward  the  Birch  Society.  But  John — it  will 
come  out  all  wrong  if  I  say  it  that  way — John's  a  Christian  Scientist 
and  I  think  there  was  a  tremendous  drive  through  that  church,  as  there 
is  through  the  Mormon  Church,  toward  a  more  conservative  line.   And 
yet  John  is  one  of  the  more  arch  conservative  people  I  know  who  has  a 
sense  of  humor  and  who  still  maintains  friendships  with  people  that 
he's  had  political  battles  with. 

Actually,  John  has  been  very  helpful  to  us  in  our  business 
[Shumate,  Smith  and  Associates]   because  he  is  head  of  the  California 
congressional  campaign  committee  group  back  in  Congress.*  There  are 
three  congressmen:   John  Rousselot  from  Southern  California,  Burt 
Talcott  from  the  central  part  of  the  state,  and  Pete  McCloskey  up 
here  who  work  on  getting  national  committee  support  and  help  for 
Republican  candidates  for  Congress.   John  has  been  very  helpful  to  us 
when  we  have  been  running  congressional  campaigns  and  making  sure 
that  we  got  all  of  the  cooperation  from  the  national  committee, 
getting  extra  money  for  campaign  projects.  Yet  John  is  one  of  the 
people  that  I  had  Young  Republican  battles  with  after  he  turned 
[conservative] . 

Stein:   Have  we  dated  his  term? 

Pike:    I  can  do  it  in  due  time.   I  believe  '57  was  the  Washington,  B.C. 
National  YR  Convention — yes,  John  was  president  in  '56.   Busterud 
was  state  president  in  '56  when  we  had  the  national  convention  here. 
That  was  one  reason  Los  Angeles  allowed  us  to  have  the  YR  presidency 
that  year,  because  the  national  convention  was  convening  in  San 
Francisco.   He  was  capable,  don't  misunderstand  me,  but  that  was  one 
of  the  factors,  and  John  Rousselot  had  it  in  '57.   Clyde  came  along 
in  '59. 

But  you  could  see  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  at  that  time. 
Rousselot  became  an  organizer,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  Birch 
Society  in  Southern  California.  He  was  an  attorney  and  then  decided 
to  run  for  Congress  and  won  his  first  time  out  and  has  been  there 


*In  1980  became  Shumate,  Smith  and  Pike. 
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Pike:    ever  since.   He  is  still  one  of  the  most  entertaining  people  you  could 
ever  talk  to,  tremendous  sense  of  humor.   At  state  committee  meetings 
when  John  was  there  he'd  come  over  and  talk  to  me.  There  are  some 
people  in  the  state  who  don't  understand  how  John  and  I  can  talk  to 
each  other;  we  had  such  different  viewpoints,  they  would  just  look 
askance. 

Stein:   Just  one  more  thing  about  John  Rousselot:   then  that  would  make  the 
late  '50s  the  time  that  he  switched. 

Backing  up  again  to  your  getting  into  the  San  Francisco  YRs,  you 

were  telling  me  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  about  some  of  the  first  things 

you  did.   Could  you  just  review  that  again,  particularly  when  you 
first  joined? 

Pike:   When  I  first  joined  I  went  to  all  of  the  rallies  and  meetings.   I 

ushered  when  Dewey  spoke  here  at  the  Civic  Auditorium.   I  think  that 
was  about  the  extent  of  it  as  far  as  the  YR  activity.   In  the  Young 
Republicans  there  was  a  group  in  the  '48  election.   I  think  that  was 
the  first  time  Bill  Mailliard  ran  for  Congress  that  year  and  Bob 
Steele,  Joe  Martin,  Jr.  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Walt  Shriner  all 
knew  Bill  Mailliard  and  were  helping  him.   I  was  recruited  to  do 
precinct  work  for  Mailliard.   I  just  went  door  to  door,  handed  out  his 
pamphlet  and  asked  people  to  vote  for  him,  that  kind  of  thing.   Bill 
Mailliard  appointed  me  to  the  state  committee  as  a  result  of  that  work. 
He  ran  again  in  '52  and  called  on  me  to  help.  But  in  '48  that's  what  I 
did,  period. 


Holding  Office  in  the  San  Francisco  Young  Republicans,  1949-1950 

Stein:   My  notes  say  that  you  were  eventually  elected  secretary. 

Pike:   Yes,  in  '49.  You  see,  '48  was  the  year  I  joined  and  became  active, 
so  the  following  year,  '49,  I  was  asked  if  I  would  be  secretary  and 
I  said  yes,  I  would.   I  had  done  a  lot  of  typing  in  headquarters, 
that  was  one  thing. 

I  can  remember  now.   They  called  me — I  guess  they  just  called 
everybody  who  signed  up  at  the  rally  and  they  wanted  to  put  the  names 
on  cards  for  a  card  file  and  I  was  one  of  many  people  called.   I  did 
go  down  and  I  worked  after  work  a  number  of  nights  and  set  up  the 
card  file,  so  then  I  was  asked  to  be  the  secretary  the  following  year 
when  we  had  elections. 
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Pike:   At  that  time,  I  think  the  so-called  executive  committee  selected  the 

officers.   Eventually  we  had  open  elections  in  the  Young  Republicans — 
I  think  in  '50  or  '51 — but  at  that  time  it  was  just  a  newly  started 
group  and  they  just  did  it. 

My  functions  were  to  keep  the  card  file  up  to  date,  process  the 
new  membership  applications,  send  out  the  notices  of  the  meeting  and 
record  the  minutes  of  the  business  meeting,  executive  committee 
meetings  and  so  forth.   In  that  way  I  got  to  know  more  people  and 
suggest  people  for  programs  and  things  like  that.   It  wasn't  really 
a  decision-making  role  but  I  did  suggest  other  things,  things  that 
might  be  done,  I'm  sure  I  did.  You  weren't  elected  to  suggest  things, 
[laughter] 

The  other  officers,  of  course,  were  the  president  and  vice- 
president.   There  was  another  woman,  Jane  Zimmerman,  who  I  believe 
was  vice-president,  or  a  vice-president.   Secretary  and  treaurer — 
I  don't  remember  who  was  the  treasurer.   Jane  will  probably  remember 
who  a  couple  of  those  presidents  were  before  Bob  Steele.   I  think 
Bob  Schnebly  ran  for   reelection  because  he  put  the  group  together. 
Gordon  Mallatrat,  I  think,  was  treasurer  and  Jane  and  myself. 

Stein:   So  is  that  when  you  got  to  know  Jane? 

Pike:   Yes,  in  '49.   Jane  had  gone  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  '51  and  she 

eventually  became  a  national  Young  Republican  regional  vice-president. 
She  also  became  one  of  the  women's  vice-chairmen  of  the  state 
committee  and  is  still  a  member  of  the  county  committee  here.   She 
goes  back  a  long,  long  time  in  history. 

Stein:   She's  one  person  that  we  hope  maybe  to  interview.   I  thought  you 
might  have  known  her. 

Pike:   Oh,  yes,  I  still  know  her.   She  was  a  very  good  friend  of  Patricia 
Connich,  whose  name  you  may  know,  who  lives  in  Santa  Rosa  now  and 
knows  Jean  Fuller.   Jane  and  Patricia  Connich  were  friends  and  they 
got  me  into  the  [Ed]  Shattuck  campaign. 

Stein:   The  Shattuck  campaign  was  in  '50? 

Pike:   Yes,  '50,  if  my  recollection  is  right.  Well,  having  been  secretary  I 
went  on  to  be  women's  vice-president  of  the  San  Francisco  YRs.   I 
think  that's  when  Bob  Steele  became  chairman.  Yes,  I'm  sure  it  was — 
Bob  asked  me  to  run  on  his  ticket,  so  to  speak. 

Stein:   Was  that  a  post  that  had  always  been  there? 

Pike:    I  don't  believe  so.   I  said  Jane  held  it  but  I  don't  believe  so.   She 
was  a  district  representative,  she  was  a  representative  from  the  old 
Twenty-fifth  Assembly  District,  at  the  time  when  we  had  six  assembly 
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Pike:   districts  in  San  Francisco,  five  or  six  assembly  districts.   It  is 

what  is  now  out  in  the  Sunset,  that  was  the  area,  now  the  eighteenth. 
Yes,  that  role  was  created  and  I  think  Bob  Steele  and  Walt  Shriner 
did  it.   They  revised  the  bylaws,  that  was  what  happened,  and  that's 
when  we  had  the  different  kind  of  selection  of  officers.   They  rewrote 
the  bylaws  and  I  think  I  worked  with  them  on  that,  more  in  the  clerical 
than  in  the  creative  end  of  it ,  but  eventually  did  get  into  the  bylaw 
thing  and  the  YRs  went  along. 

Stein:  Why  were  the  bylaws  revised? 

Pike:    I'm  not  even  sure  they  had  a  really  good  set  of  bylaws.   As  I  say, 
it  had  been  defunct.   It  was  reactivated;  it  was  just  formed.   You 
got  into  situations  where  if  you  were  collecting  money  you'd  have  to 
report  to  the  state — incorporation,  or  is  it  a  tax  exempt  thing, 
nonprofit — and  the  attorneys  just  felt  that  we  should  have  a  set  of 
bylaws.   I  believe  the  state  organization  required  it,  too.   That  was 
one  of  the  conditions,  that  we  had  to  present  our  bylaws  and  our 
membership  lists  for  voting  in  the  state  conventions. 

We  did  revise  the  bylaws.   It  was  growing;  they  wanted  to 
accommodate  more  people  and  involve  more  people,  and  set  it  up  on  a 
more  workman-like  basis.   You  had  the  county-wide  offices  and  you 
had  assembly  district  representatives  based  on  the  size  of  the  Young 
Republican  club  in  those  assembly  districts.   So  it  set  up  an  almost 
competitive  thing.   You  can  get  more  votes  on  the  executive  committee 
if  you  have  more  members,  so  they  would  run  out  and  try  to  get  more 
members.   It  helped  the  organization  to  grow,  to  set  it  up  that  way. 

My  functions  and  duties  in  that  role  were  mainly  to  help  the 
officers — work  with  the  officers  in  the  program  and  the  policies  of 
the  Young  Republicans  for  the  county,  you  know,  deciding  what  kind 
of  programs  we  would  have.   Then  we  went  from  that  into  "what  kind 
of  campaign  work  can  we  do  and  how  can  we  be  effective  as  a  political 
group?  We  can't  just  have  nice  rallies  and  meetings — what  are  we 
really  doing?  What  are  we  accomplishing?  We  have  this  growing 
membership  and  maybe  we  join  just  to  go  to  parties  and  hear  speakers 
but  we  should  be  doing  something  more  effective  for  the  party."  And 
that  was  part  of  revising  the  bylaws. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  had  opposition.   I  think  I  won  without 
opposition,  finally.   Somebody  wanted  to  run,  but  I  don't  think  there 
was  a  vote  count  taken  on  that. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]   The  state  and  national  conventions 
of  the  YR:   I  did  not  attend  either  of  those  national  conventions  in 
'49  or  '51.   I  did  go  to  the  state  convention  in  Los  Angeles  in  '50, 
I  believe.  Or  did  I  go  in  '49?  That  was  when  Joe  Holt  was  state 
president  out  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  those  periods.   But  that's  when  I 
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Pike:   got  to  know  people  around  the  state  and  see  what  was  going  on.  Yes, 
Joe  Holt  was  elected  state  president  and  Patrick  Hillings  was  the 
Los  Angeles  County  president.   They  were  a  pretty  well  organized 
group.   I  don't  think  Joe  Holt  had  even  nominal  opposition. 

Who  else  went?   We  come  to  Carol  Arth.   Jane  Zimmerman  was  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  that  election  where  Laughlin  Waters  ran  and  was 
defeated  and  Carol  Arth  was  elected  co-chairman.   Patricia  Connich 
went,  and  Laughlin  Waters.   I  don't  know  if  anyone  but  Jane  went  from 
here,  from  San  Francisco  to  that  Salt  Lake  City  convention,  because 
the  state  organization  selected  the  delegates  to  that.   She  had  been 
to  the  state  convention  and  so  forth.   She  could  probably  tell  you 
quite  a  bit  about  that. 


Other  Republican  Volunteer  Organizations 

Pike:   Also  at  that  time,  the  CRA  [California  Republican  Assembly]  was  a 

very  strong  Warren  organization.   Jane  was  a  member  of  that,  and  Pat 
Connich  was.   I  think  they  might  have  both  been  officers  in  that.   I 
think  they  both  joined  all  of  those  things.   I  never  joined  the  CRA 
until  much  later  on  and  I  never  joined  the  federation  until  much  later 
on. 

Stein:   So  you  did  join  both  of  them. 

Pike:   Eventually.   Yes,  it  got  into  a  situation  where  the  CRA  was  going  down 
the  tubes  here  and  they  needed  more  members  and  I  think  I  joined  for 
that  reason.   Then,  of  course,  we  were  heading  into  the  Goldwater- 
Rockefeller  contest  and  in  Northern  California,  the  CRA  units  were 
building  up  their  membership.   Jane  was  active  in  the  federation  and 
friends  of  hers  started  the  new  federated  women's  club  here  and  Jane 
inveigled  me  into  joining  it  on  a  membership-help-start-it  basis,  a 
charter  member,  a  founding  member  or  something.   She  was  president  of 
it  for  a  while  (this  was  later  in  the  late  '60s)  and  I  did  succeed  her 
as  president  or  maybe  not  Jane,  but  I  was  president  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Republican  Women's  Federation  club  for  two  years.   It  was  dying 
on  the  vine  then  because  we  had  too  many  older  women  who  didn't  want 
to  come  out  at  night  to  meetings.   I  was  trying  to  get  younger,  new 
people  in  to  it  and  I  got  Clare  Pilcher  at  that  time  into  it,  to  be 
the  legislative  chairman.  We  all  worked  and  couldn't  go  in  the  daytime 
so  it  finally  died  for  that  reason.   That  was  one  of  the  reasons. 

Stein:   You  couldn't  get  enough  younger  women? 
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Pike:   No,  they'd  much  rather  join  the  Young  Republicans  at  that  time. 
They  didn't  want  to  be  involved  in  purely  a  women's  group.   You 
couldn't  get  enough  young  women  to  do  it.   The  state  organization 
was  so  dull  and  atrocious  nobody  wanted  to  be  affiliated  with  those 
people.   [laughter]   There  were  a  couple  of  presidents  after  me  but 
it  did  die  out. 

The  Young  Republicans'  relationship  with  these  groups  had  some 
difficulties,  particularly  with  the  federation,  because  in  the  Los 
Angeles,  particularly  the  Pasadena  area,  they  had  had  what  they 
called  Junior  Republicans  which  was  a  group  under  the  sponsorship 
and  direction  of  the  women's  federation  there.   One  of  the  things 
we  were  trying  to  do  was  get  them  out  from  under  that  into  the  Young 
Republicans;  be  a  club  in  their  own  right,  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet,  be  a  part  of  the  Young  Republicans  of  California.   So  there 
was  friction  between  the  Young  Republicans  and  the  women's  federation. 

Stein:   Do  you  know  why  that  group  had  been  set  up  in  the  first  place  by  the 
federation? 

Pike:    I  suppose  somebody  said  we  should  appeal  to  youth.   Or  they  had  sons 
and  daughters  interested  in  politics,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  a 
denegrating  thing — junior  Republicans. 

Stein:   I  just  wonder  why  they  didn't  have  a  regular  Young  Republicans  group. 

Pike:   The  state  organization  was  beginning  to  come  to  the  forefront  after 

awhile.  We  had  to  fight  for  attention  in  the  party  and  recognition 

and  Joe  Holt,  I  am  told,  went  up  to  Governor  Earl  Warren  and  shook 
his  finger  in  the  governor's  face  and  said,  "You'd  better  recognize 

this  organization.   We're  on  the  march."  He  forced  his  way  into,  I 

guess,  a  position  in  the  executive  committee  of  the  state  committee 
as  president  of  the  Young  Republicans. 

But  the  women's  federation,  I  think,  saw  this  as  some  kind  of 
threat  to  them.   Here  was  this  group  going  to  take  all  of  these 
people  and  form  another  organization  and  as  we  approached  the 
ideological  battles  of  the  future,  the  Young  Republicans  joined  the 
CRA  units  in  order  to  represent  their  viewpoint  in  the  CRA.   The 
CRA  did  not  attempt  to  have  a  Junior  Republicans  organization  in  any 
way. 

Stein:   It's  interesting  because  the  CRA,  in  its  own  way,  started  out  as  sort 
of  a  Young  Republicans  [organization] . 

Pike:   Yes,  it  did.   I  think  that  was  why  the  CRA  was  more  sympathetic  to 

everything.   Our  existence  did  not  bother  them.   It  seemed  to  bother 
the  women's  federation.   The  senior  party  was  reluctant  to  take 
notice  of  the  Young  Republicans  and  Joe  Holt  just  used  to  blast  them 
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Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 

Stein: 


Pike: 
Stein: 

Pike: 


all  the  time.   It's  just  like  a  child  having  a  tantrum;  it's  a  way 
to  call  attention  to  yourself,  I  guess.   But  the  Young  Republicans 
have  been  accepted.   I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  the  Young 
Republicans  now,  it's  such  a  small  group. 

But  out  of  the  Young  Republicans  were  also  coming  candidates 
for  state  and  local  offices  and  I  think  that  helped  a  lot  to  put  us 
on  the  map  of  the  senior  party.  We  were  producing.   Holt  went  on  to 
be  a  congressman  and  Hillings  ran  for  Congress  and  Mailliard  was  a 
nominal  member  of  the  Young  Republicans  and  became  a  congressman.   I 
think  those  things,  when  they  started  running  for  the  assembly,  that 
tended  to  call  attention. 

I  think  the  women's  federation  today  still  has  a  resentment 
toward  the  Young  Republicans  on  a  state  level.   "Brash,  radical  young 
kids"  attitude.   Jean  Fuller  may  have  commented  on  the  Young  Republicans, 
I  don't  know. 

She  didn't,  actually. 

She  was  a  friend  of  Pat  Connich's  and  Jane's  and  everything.   I  doubt 
she  would  have  had  that  attitude.   It  was  mostly  in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Fuller  was  very  concerned  to  bring  in  younger  women.*  Curiously, 
she  started  in  the  federation  in  Southern  California  and  she  was 
distressed  that  it  was  mostly  in  the  hands  of  very  sweet  little  old 
ladies. 

Who  didn't  produce  anything  for  the  party.   That's  right. 


And  she  wanted  to  bring  in  younger  people, 
the  Young  Republicans. 


She  never  really  mentioned 


As  far  as  I  know  she  was  always  very  friendly.   Pat  [Patricia]  Hitt 
was  always  marvelous  to  the  Young  Republicans;  Pat  Hitt  was  national 
commit teewoman  and  so  forth  later  on,  a  great  friend  of  the  Young 
Republicans. 

Carol  Arth  has  last  year  resigned  from  the  California  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Commission.   She  remarried.   Carol  Waters — that's  Carol  Arth. 
She  was  a  great  friend  of  Mildred  Young er's  and  she  was  one  of  the  key 


*Jean  Wood  Fuller,  "Organizing  Women:   Careers  in  Volunteer  Politics 
and  Government  Administration,"  an  oral  history  conducted  1977,  Regional 
Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1965. 
Chapter  III. 
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Pike:   people  in  the  Younger  campaign  when  Evelle  Younger  first  ran  for 

attorney  general.  Evelle  had  been  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Young 
Republicans  at  one  time  and  the  attorney  general  appointed  her  to  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Commission.  She  only  resigned  last  year. 

Stein:   Why  did  she  resign? 

Pike:   She  has  a  job  and  I  think  it  took  a  lot  of  her  time.   I  suspect  she 
felt  it  wasn't  accomplishing  that  much.   I  don't  know — I  haven't 
talked  to  Carol  about  it.   I  haven't  seen  Carol  for  a  couple  of  years 
now. 

Stein:   Does  she  live  up  here? 

Pike:   She  lives  in  Los  Angeles.   Her  name  is  Carol  Waters  and  I  can't 

remember  what  her  husband's  first  name  is.   I  think  she  and  Arth  were 
divorced  somewhere  in  here.   Carol  works  for  the  Heart  Association  or 
Multiple  Sclerosis,  the  administrative  executive  director.   As  I  said, 
the  first  political  thing  I've  seen  her  interested  in  in  a  long  time 
was  the  Evelle  Younger  campaign.   I  guess  that's  when  Evelle  called 
everybody  here  he'd  been  close  to  and  brought  them  in.   I  saw  her  at 
a  couple  of  state  conventions,  at  committee  meetings.   She  was  involved 
in  the  Nixon  campaign  for  governor,  I  believe.  That's  where  she  met 
Waters,  '62.   Yes,  I  think  Carol  was  involved  in  that  and  that's  where 
she  met  the  man  she  eventually  married. 

Are  you  ready  to  leave  the  Young  Republicans  and  get  on  with — 

Stein:   Yes.   What  I  think  I'll  do,  however,  is  turn  the  tape  over  before  we 
start. 


County  and  State  Republican  Central  Committees,  1948-1951## 
The  Grand  New  Party  Victory,  San  Francisco,  1950 

Stein:   Let's  turn  to  the  county  committee  then. 

Pike:   The  county  committee  is  the  Republican  spectrum.   Herb  Hanley  was  the 
chairman  in  the  *40s  and  he  was  an  anti-Warren  person.   It  was  also 
a  very  do-nothing  committee  and  more  conservative  than  the  emerging 
Republican  affiliates  in  the  city.   I  had  heard  ever  since  I  joined  the 
Young  Republicans  that  one  of  the  things  we've  got  to  do  in  the  city  is 
get  rid  of  Herb  Hanley  and  the  county  committee.  He  didn't  even 
recognize  the  Young  Republicans.   He  wouldn't  let  us  have  space  in 
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Pike:    the  office  or  anything.  We  had  to  raise  money  to  rent  our  own  office 
and  typewriters  and  things.   I  think  he  saw  that  it  was  probably 
tending  more  toward  Warren  than  anybody  else. 

I  guess  he  had  been  a  very  poor  county  chairman  and  had  held  it 
for  years.   There  had  been  abortive  attempts,  I  am  told,  to  change 
the  county  committee.   But  they  finally  got  everybody  together:   the 
business  community,  the  Warren  people,  and  the  newspapers  to  support 
the  new  slate  that  was  formed  that  was  called  the  "Grand  New  Party." 

Stein:   That's  what  GNP  stands  for. 

Pike:   Right.   It  was  a  concerted  attempt  to  recruit  people  to  run  for  the 
county  committee  in  each  of  the  assembly  districts  from  a  wider 
spectrum  of  people.   Grace  Macduff,  who  is  now  president  of  Friends 
of  the  Library  was  on  that  slate,  one  of  the  first  ones.   Al  Derre 
(he  was  not  part  of  the  Hanley  group)  became  the  chairman  after  the 
new  group  was  elected.   Arthur  Dolan,  Jr.,  Jimmy  (James  J.)  Sullivan — 
I'm  trying  to  remember  these  names — there  was  a  Harold  Belnap.   They 
also  brought  in  the  Italian  community:  Mr.  Armanino  of  the  chives, 
Armanino  Farms,  Steve  Malatesta.   They  had  several  Italians  in  the 
group.   They  had  the  Irish  contingent  in  the  group:   Joe  Martin,  Jr., 
Robert  C.  Harris.   And  they  did  go  and  get  the  support  of  the 
newspapers,  or  at  least  the  Chronicle,  and  I  think  the  Examiner, 
for  the  new  slate.   There  were  some  articles  on  the  Grand  New  Party. 

I  was  not  there,  but  I  am  told  the  organization  meeting  was 
quite  a  battle.   One  of  the  men  who  had  been  elected  was  in  Europe 
and  they  called  him  and  brought  him  home  to  vote  in  that  meeting. 
They  did  not  win  a  complete  sweep.   There  were  still  some  of  the 
Hanley  people — not  Hanley  himself,  but  some  of  the  Hanley  people  left 
as  members  of  the  county  committee.   Byron  Arnold,  who  is  a  judge  now, 
Judge  Byron  Arnold,  and  Elmer  Robinson  may  have  been  in  that  group, 
some  of  the  Robinson  people — more  the  Robinson  people  than  Robinson 
himself . 

Stein:   Was  George  Christopher  in  the  Derre  group? 

Pike:   He  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  office  for  a  member  of  the  county 

committee.   Yes,  he  eventually  was  in  the  Derre  group.   Joe  Martin 
helped  elect  George  Christopher  mayor.   They  did  get  involved,  not  as 
a  Republican  county  committee  but  as  individuals  in  electing 
Christopher.   But  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  anything  to  ao  with  the 
county  committee  or  not.   But  this  group  had  plans  to  revitalize  the 
party  and  change  the  image  of  the  party  in  the  city.   They  did  have 
quite  a  royal  battle  at  that  meeting  and  Herb  Hanley  destroyed  all 
of  the  records  of  the  county  committee,  his  county  committee.   So 
they  had  absolutely  not  one  scrap  of  paper. 

Stein:   Did  he  do  this  for  spite? 
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Pike:   Yes.   There  was  nothing  for  them  to  start  with.  Derre  was  elected 
chairman  at  that  meeting.   Patricia  Connich  was  part  of  that  slate. 
They  had  to  start  from  scratch.   The  county  committee  offices  had, 
I  think,  been  in  an  offshoot  room  of  Herb  Hanley's  business  office 
and  the  new  group  had  to  go  out  and  raise  money  to  rent  a  headquarters 
and  staff  it  and  furnish  it.   They  didn't  have  one  piece  of  paper. 
They  were  able  to  get  the  bank  accounts  squared  away  and  that's 
something.   That  group  was  elected  in  '50  and  they  really  took  over 
in  '52  in  a  grand,  grand  sweep. 

But  there  were  a  few  Hanley  people  left  on  the  committee.   Some 
of  them  resigned  during  the  two  year  period  and  their  vacancies  were 
filled  by  the  county  committee  itself,  the  new  group.   The  YRs  got 
involved  because  of  being  anti-Hanley  and  because  Bob  Steele  worked 
for  American  Trust  Company  which  is  now  Wells  Fargo.   Jim  Lockhead, 
who  was  the  president  of  American  Trust  Company,  was  one  of  the 
backers  of  this  Grand  New  Party  group.   Bob  was  interested  in  politics 
and  the  bank  knew  it.   So,  that's  how  those  things  go.   They  knew 
of  his  interest  and  discussed  it  with  him.  YRs  were  behind  the  Grand 
New  Party  group.   It  was  partly  a  Mailliard  operation  to  elect  Bill 
Mailliard  eventually  to  Congress. 

The  YRs  got  involved  through  Joe  Martin,  Jr.  and  others.   We 
decided,  "What  can  we  do  to  really  help  this  group?"  We  endorsed 
them,  for  one  thing,  whatever  that  meant.  And  we  did  do  precinct 
work  for  them — we  campaigned  door  to  door  for  them.   So  when  they 
got  in  they  realized  that  we  had  helped  them  and  that  we  had  done 
something  that  would  be  a  basis  to  build  a  Grand  New  Party  on.   It  was 
voter  contact.   They  started  out  to  develop  precinct  organization  and 
involve  people  in  that  kind  of  campaign.   I  don't  think  that  the  Hanley 
group  had  ever  done  anything  other  than  major  rallies  and  so  forth. 

They  needed  money.  Hanley,  I  guess,  arranged  to  empty  the  bank 
account  pretty  well,  whatever  it  was.  They  (this  group,  Dolan  and  Al 
Derre)  put  on  the  first  $100  dinner  in  the  country  for  fund  raising. 
They  had  enough  connections  through  the  establishment  to  get  a  major 
speaker  (I  don't  know  who  it  was).  But  they  were  the  first  in  the 
country  to  have  one,  which  I  think  is  kind  of  interesting. 

It  really  was  a  revitalization  situation.   They  started  grooming 
candidates.   Caspar  Weinberger  was  a  member  of  the  county  committee. 
He  did  not  run  on  that  slate,  but  I  think  somebody  of  the  Hanley  group 
resigned  and  Cap  was  appointed  to  fill  out  the  term.   Cap  wanted  to 
run  and  he  was  backed  by  this  group  for  the  assembly.   They  backed 
candidates,  not  as  a  party  organization  but  through  other  methods, 
for  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  George  Christopher  for  mayor.   They 
backed  [Harold]  Dobbs  and  [John  Jay]  Ferdon,  not  necessarily  always 
Republicans.   Roger  Lapham,  Jr.  ran,  but  didn't  make  it,  as  I  recall. 
But  they  really  got  into  trying  to  elect  candidates,  Republican 
candidates . 
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Stein:   Did  you  yourself  consider  running  on  this  slate  for  the  county  committee 
in  '50? 

Pike:   No,  it  never  occurred  to  me.   It  truly  never  occurred  to  me.   I  don't 
think  it  occurred  to  any  of  us.   It  was  a  pretty  powerfully  structured 
thing,  and  it  was  much  more  important  to  get  the  new  people  in  than 
to  start  splintering  your  votes  and  fighting. 

Stein:   There  was  a  clear  idea,  then,  who  these  new  people  should  be? 

Pike:   Oh,  yes.   It  was  made  very  clear  to  us.   It  was  made  very  clear 

through  the  newspapers.   I'm  sure  somewhere  there's  some  clippings 
on  that,  at  least  in  the  Chronicle.   They  backed  them  very  heavily. 

Stein:   I  see.   That  would  be  a  good  lead  for  anyone  who  wanted  to  look  into 

this.   So  were  these  people  who  had  been  active  in  Republican  affairs, 
or  how  did  they  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Chronicle? 

Pike:   They  were  businessmen.   Al  Derre  was  at  Crocker  Bank.   Who  was  the 
great  man  at  Crocker  that  died  several  years  ago;  he  was  a  big 
Republican;  he  was  chairman  of  the  board?   I  can't  remember  his  name. 
[Charles  Blyth  was  his  name.]   And,  of  course,  today  Emmett  Solomon 
is  still  at  Crocker  and  still  involved.   Tom  Wilcox  is  involved.   It 
was  Republicans  who  were  Warren  people,  who  were  of  the  business 
community. 

Apparently  there  had  been  abortive  attempts  through  the  years  to 
get  rid  of  Hanley  but  nobody  had  really  put  on  a  concerted  effort. 
No  one  had  really  conducted  a  campaign  before  and  no  one  had  gotten 
support,  public  support.   Nobody  ever  knows  who  it  is  that's  on  the 
ballot  for  the  county  committee.   You  don't  even  know  what  it  is,  let 
alone  who  these  people  are.   So  the  newspaper  publicity  helped. 
Charles  Gould  of  the  Examiner  was  very  supportive  of  the  group. 

Stein:  One  of  the  books  that  I've  been  using  as  a  reference  book  I  brought 
along  because  it  has  a  little  bit  of  this  story,  from  the  bottom  of 
page  twenty- two  to  the  top  of  page  twenty-four.* 

Pike:    [looks  at  book]   I  wasn't  aware  they  were  members  of  the  Junior 

Chamber  of  Commerce.   That's  probably  where  they  all  knew  each  other. 
Yes,  it  says  here  the  vote  was  twenty-one  to  nineteen.   That's  why 
they  had  to  get  the  vote  back — bring  someone  home  from  Europe.   They 
would  have  had  a  tie  without  it.   I  remember  hearing  the  story  of 


*Dean  R.  Cresap,  Party  Politics  in  the  Golden  State  (Los  Angeles, 
1954),  pp.  22-24. 
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Pike:   bringing  the  man  home  from  Europe  to  vote  because  the  Derre  faction 
won  twenty-one  offices  and  the  Hanley  faction  nineteen,  so  if  their 
one  vote  had  been  missing,  and  somebody  could  have  been  ill  or 
something,  the  Derre  vote  count  could  have  come  down.   That's  right; 
I  heard  that  story  of  wrestling  for  possession  of  the  gavel  which 
was  broken. 

Stein:  You  weren't  there? 

Pike:    I  was  not  there;  I  didn't  know  I  could  go.   That's  how  naive  I  was. 
[sigh]   This  looks  like  an  interesting  book. 


Joining  the  San  Francisco  County  Central  Committee 

Pike:   Anyway,  they  brought  the  Young  Republicans  in  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
precinct  organization,  heading  toward  the  Mailliard  election  in  '52 
again.  We  did  get  in,  but  some  were  only  associate  members.  We  did 
have  a  little  struggle.   There  again,  the  same  old  thing:   once  in 
power,  they  were  delighted  to  have  us  around  and  delighted  to  have  us 
help,  but  they  didn't  really  want  the  inner  sanctum  invaded.   They  had 
just  taken  over  and  they  weren't  too  anxious  in  two  years  from  then 
to  be  wiped  out. 

But  they  did  have  some  new  people  run  in  '52,  I  believe,  for  the 
county  committee.   I  think  maybe  Bob  Steele  did  run  in  '52,  but  I'm 
not  sure.   Somebody  resigned  in  this  assembly  district  and  I  know  the 
Young  Republicans  put  on  a  drive  for  me  to  replace  the  person.   I  did 
not  get  that  position,  but  I  was  made  an  associate  member  which  meant 
I  could  go  to  the  meetings  and  so  forth — which  I  could  go  to  anyway 
because  they  are  public  meetings. 

Stein:   There  must  have  been  something  you  couldn't  do. 

Pike:   Vote.   [laughter]   Vote.  You  couldn't  vote  as  an  associate  member. 
I  kaow  Cap  Weinberger  was  very  instrumental  in  getting  Derre  to  put 
me  on  the  county  committee  slate  for  the  next  election,  whenever  it 
was.   I  think  Cap  wrote  a  letter  for  me  to  make  sure  I  was  appointed 
associate  member. 

Stein:  Were  you  put  on  the  slate? 

Pike:   Eventually  I  was.  But  I  got  into  the  county  committee  since  the  first 
really  political  thing  I  had  done  was  precinct  work  for  Mailliard 
in  '48,  that's  how  I  got  involved  in  precinct  organization.  We  had 
done  the  precinct  work  for  the  Grand  New  Party  and  I  was  a  prominent 
officer  of  the  Young  Republicans.   I  liked  that  kind  of  activity  and 


Pike:    I  wanted  to  get  involved  in  it.   I  felt  it  was  worthwhile  and  I  did 

do  a  lot  of  that  precinct  organization  work  for  a  number  of  years  with 
the  county  committee  in  various  capacities.   I  was  district  chairman 
here  and  I  was  assistant  director  of  the  precinct  organization  and 
that  was  to  recruit  people  to  do  precinct  work,  go  door  to  door. 

In  the  '52  Mailliard  campaign  I  put  together  his  precinct 
organization  in  this  area  for  his  election.  We  just  recruited  people 
to  go  door  to  door  and  call  on  people  and  ask  for  their  vote  for  Bill 
Mailliard.   I  don't  think  I  had  any  real  decision  making  role  in  that 
other  than  getting  people  together  and  saying,  "You  take  these  names 
and  call  on  people" — organization  work,  not  decision  making  work  at 
all. 

Stein:   One  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  being  an  associate  member  of  the 
county  committee:   I  wondered  if  that  was  a  way  of  bringing  women 
into  the  organization. 

Pike:    It  was  a  way  of  bringing  women,  it  was  a  way  of  bringing  young  people 
into  the  organization.   We've  had  a  large  associate  membership 
program  at  one  time,  not  so  large  later  on.   But  it  was  a  way  to 
involve  people.   The  problem  with  that  is  basically,  associate  members 
go  and  listen  to  everybody  else  but  they  don't  have  any  say  or  anything 
in  the  meeting.   We  revised  the  rules  of  the  county  committee  later 
when  I  was  treasurer  of  the  county  committee.   I  was  head  of  a  group 
to  do  that.   We  expanded  this  thing  so  they  may  speak,  they  may  make 
motions  on  the  floor.   They  still  can't  vote  because  that's  controlled 
by  the  election  code,  but  we  opened  it  up  so  that  they  felt  they  were 
more  participatory  rather  than  just  listeners. 

I  worked  with  others  and  fought  for  the  alternate  system  wherein 
an  elected  member  may  appoint  an  alternate  to  vote  for  him/her  if 
he/she  cannot  be  at  the  meeting.   It  was  provided  for  in  the  election 
code,  but  there  was  tremendous  resistance  to  that  over  the  years 
because  "no,  you're  elected  to  the  job,  by  God,  it's  your  responsibility 
to  be  there  and  vote."  Well,  sometimes  you  just  can't,  so  we  had  that 
system. 

Stein:   When  was  it  that  you  pushed  that  through? 

Pike:   We  fought  for  it  a  long  time.   We  finally  got  it  through,  I  think,  the 
year  before  last.   The  alternate  system  had  been  proposed  and  turned 
down  many,  many  times. 

Stein:   When  did  you  start  working  on  it? 

Pike:   We  started  working  on  it  about  four  or  five  years  ago.   When  I  was 

treasurer,  which  was  before  I  became  chairman,  we  were  working  on  it 
then.  We  put  it  into  the  new  set  of  rules  and  it  was  turned  down  in 
'67  or  '68 — in  that  period.  It  was  to  try  to  involve  more  people,  and 
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Pike:   each  elected  person  now  gets  to  appoint  an  alternate  and  an  associate 
member  and  the  chairman  gets  to  appoint  fifteen  associate  members. 
When  Ed  Osgood  was  county  chairman,  he  opened  it  up.  We  had  two 
hundred  members  and  he  just  appointed  associates — anybody  who  did 
any  work  at  all.   We  used  to  have  very  large  meetings. 

Stein:   So,  in  other  words,  men  were  brought  in  in  that  original  plan,  as 
associate  members. 

Pike:   Oh,  yes.   It  was  a  man's  world.  Aside  from  Pat  Connich  and  Grace 
Macduff  and  Jane  Zimmerman  there  weren't  too  many  women  elected 
members  of  the  county  committee  in  the  early  times.   Grace  Macduff 
did  build  up  a  women's  division,  so  to  speak,  in  the  county  committee. 
She  involved  a  great  many  women  in  the  community  in  the  Republican 
party:   in  fund  raising,  in  putting  on  events  for  candidates,  in 
staffing  headquarters,  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  normally  given 
women  to  do  in  a  political  campaign. 

As  I  said,  they  had  no  records.   The  men  could  build  up  the 
finance  thing.  But  Grace  started  building  it  up  through  the  women 
and  she  was  always  sympathetic  to  involving  more  women. 

Stein:   Was  this  a  parallel  effort  to  what  the  federation  women  were  doing? 

Pike:   Yes,  the  federation  here  was  practically  nothing  and  very  conservative. 
So  you  have  an  active  women's  division  in  the  county  committee  to 
counteract  that,  not  only  to  get  something  done,  but  you  had  a  different 
kind  of  person  involved.   Grace  did  a  very  spectacular  job  in  doing 
that.   For  a  long  time  we  used  to  have  a  women's  division.   I  didn't 
like  that  nomenclature.   I  didn't  think  it  should  be  a  separate 
division.  We  got  rid  of  the  title  of  women's  vice-chairman  in  the 
rules,  eventually.  We  now  have  a  first  and  second  vice-chairman,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  woman.   But  it's  not  just  labeled  a  "woman's 
vice-chairman." 

Stein:  What  were  your  objections  to  that  label  at  the  time? 

Pike:   My  objection  was  that  you're  all  participating  in  the  party  and  why 
should  the  women  be  set  off  over  here.   It's  just  like  the  state 
central  committee.   They  have  a  chairman  and  a  vice-chairman  and 
three  women — a  sop,  eventually — three  women  vice-chairmen.   It  just 
sets  them  apart.   It  seems  to  be  exclusive  rather  than  inclusive  and 
there' s  no  reason  women  cannot  work  in  the  party  and  do  every  part 
without  being  labeled  as  women.   You  don't  say  a  "man's  vice-chairman." 
Why  should  that  distinction  be  drawn? 

Stein:  Were  you  aware  at  that  point  of  Marjorie  Benedict's  efforts  to  bring 
in  more  women  as  officers? 
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Pike:   Oh,  yes.   Definitely.  Marjorie  did  a  lot  toward  that.   We  eventually 
got  to  the  three  women  vice-chairmen  of  the  state  committee  which 
still  accommodates  the  federation  more  than  anything  else  because 
the  women's  federation  has  a  northern,  central,  and  southern  division 
and  tradition  is  that  the  woman's  vice-chairman  for  the  north,  central 
and  southern  part  come  out  of  those  divisions.   Very  rarely  is  it 
somebody  who  isn't  a  federation  person.   Even  if  somebody  runs  for 
it  they  usually  join  the  federation,  so  they  don't  have  to  fight  in 
caucus  too  much.   Lee  Sherry  might  have  been  an  exception  on  that. 
I'm  not  sure  Lee  was  that  active  in  the  federation. 

Stein:   I  think  she  was.   She  was  an  officer,  anyway. 

Pike:   Yes,  but  I'm  not  sure  she  had  had  a  long  history  in  it.   She  may  have. 
But  it  did  tend  to  come  out  of  that.   Two  years  ago  we  had  our  first 
woman  run  for  the  spot  of  vice-chairman  of  the  state  committee: 
Rosemary  Ferraro  from  Los  Angeles.   She  was  defeated  by  Michael 
Montgomery  but  this  was  one  of  the  first  times  a  woman  had  struck  out. 
You're  going  to  see  more  of  that.   I  think  there  will  eventually  be 
a  woman  chairman  of  the  state  committee  too.   It  may  be  a  long  way 
coming . 


The  State  Central  Committee,  1950-1951 

Pike:    I  was  appointed  to  the  state  committee  by  Mailliard  because  I  worked 
for  him  in  his  campaign.   I  aligned  myself  basically  with  the  Warren 
people,  Pat  Connich  primarily,  because  the  first  state  committee 
meeting  that  I  went  to  Pat  Connich  was  a  candidate  for  office  which 
she  eventually  got. 

Stein:   That  was  the  regional  vice-chairman  business?* 

Pike:    That  was  the  northern  regional  vice-chairman  business.   We  worked  very 
hard  for  Pat  on  that.   So  that's  how  I  got  into  that  aspect  of  it. 
But  Pat  h.id  been  in  the  federation,  Florence  Doe  was,  Edith  Lehman  was, 
in  L.A.   But  the  role  of  women  was  still  a  sort  of  a  put  down. 


*At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  on 
August  6,  1950,  Patricia  Connich  ran  for,  and  won,  the  post  of  northern 
regional  vice-chairman.   Mrs.  Florence  Doe,  of  Visalia,  was  elected 
central  regional  vice-chairman,  and  Mrs.  Edith  Lehman  of  Los  Angeles 
was  elected  southern  regional  vice-chairman. 
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Stein:  Were  you  at  this  1950  state  central  committee  convention  that  elected 
Pat? 

Pike:   Yes.   I  was  not  very  active.   I  went  up  to  try  and  help  Pat  and  just 
ran  around  and  talked  to  whoever  I  knew  because  I  had  been  in  the 
Young  Republicans.   She  said,  "Are  there  any  Young  Republicans  who 
are  members  who  are  voting?"  and  I  went  out  to  try  and  find  out  and 
drum  up  support  for  her.   I  became  more  active  in  the  next  state 
committee  meeting,  however,  when  Roger  Lapham,  Jr.  ran  for  vice- 
chairman,  or  tried  to.   That,  interestingly  enough,  was  a  Nixon 
operation. 

Stein:  What's  the  story  there? 

Pike:   Nixon  was  on  the  rise;  he  had  become  Senator  in  '50.  We're  into 

'52;  he  had  no  great  love  for  Earl  Warren.  Many  of  the  people  who 
were  involved  in  the  Nixon  campaign  were  Warren  people:   Derre,  Dolan. 
But  Roger  Lapham  was  especially  close  to  Richard  Nixon.   Grant  Erlich, 
who  was  state  president  of  the  Young  Republicans  in  Santa  Barbara 
at  that  time,  was  a  Nixon  person.   I  don't  know  if  Nixon  knew  about 
it  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  Jack  Drown  and  Ray  Arbuthnot 
and  Pat  Hillings  and  other  people  around  Nixon  were  trying  to  put  this 
[Nixon's  candidacy]  together.   I  just  liked  Roger  and  I  had  nothing 
against  Richard  Nixon.   I  thought  he  was  a  good  Senator,  so  I  tried 
to  help  on  that.   The  Young  Republicans  were  quite  Nixon  oriented  at 
that  point.   We  worked  hard  in  his  '50  campaign  statewide.   So  I  got 
involved  in  trying  to  help  Roger  in  that  convention.   And  that's 
when  I  learned:   you  just  don't  walk  in  and  announce  your  candidacy; 
it  takes  a  lot  of  preparation  for  this. 

Stein:  Was  Roger  being  opposed  by  a  Warren-oriented  person? 
Pike:   Yes.   I  can't  remember  who  it  was  now,  who  got  it. 
Stein:   That  was  '52? 

Pike:    That  was  '51,  at  the  state  committee  meeting.   I'm  not  pure  that  Roger 
eventually  went  to  the  floor  on  it.   I  think  he  knew  he  wasn't  going 
to  get  it  and  just  withdrew  at  the  last  minute,  so  as  not  to  cause 
a  ruckus  on  the  thing.   But  all  the  San  Francisco  people  were  working 
for  him.   There  was  no  split  in  the  San  Francisco  group  at  the  state 
committee.  We  were  all  working  for  Roger,  because  he  was  a  member  of 
the  county  committee  and  so  forth. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]  You  have  a  list  of  issues  at 
that  state  committee  meeting  which  I  do  not  recall  as  being  of  any 
moment,  because  I  was  involved  in  the  other  part  of  it.   I  am  sure 
that  my  instincts,  had  I  been  really  involved,  would  have  supported 
the  civil  rights  measure  and  the  improvement.   These  were  Warren,  or 
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Pike:   basically  Warren,  programs  except  for  the  anti-subversive  thing 

which  was  probably  put  in  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  legislature. 
I  know  I  was  opposed  to  the  loyalty  oath  in  the  Young  Republicans, 
where  we  just  didn't  feel  it  was  necessary,  this  kind  of  thing. 
Remember  when  the  state  had  the  loyalty  oath? 

Stein:   Were  you  following  Warren's  position  on  that  or  did  you  feel  there 
was  no  need  for  a  loyalty  oath  whatsoever? 

Pike:    I  didn't  feel  there  was  a  need  for  it.  Also,  it  was  the  Warren 

position  but  basically,  personally,  I  just  didn't  feel  there  was  a 
need  for  it.   If  you're  going  to  lie  about  something  you  can  lie 
about  that  too,  so  why  take  a  loyalty  oath.   I  just  thought  it  was 
degrading  to  subject  so  many  people  to  doing  that  without  any 
substance.   It  wasn't  the  proper  thing  at  all  to  do.   So  I  was 
opposed  to  that  and  the  Young  Republicans  went  on  record  as  opposing 
it,  as  I  recall. 

Stein:   If  I  could  just  back  up  again  to  the  question  of  the  officers  there. 
How  was  Patricia  Connich  chosen  to  run?  Was  there  a  women's  caucus? 

Pike:   Oh,  yes.   It  was  the  same  system  they  use  today.   The  women  from  the 
north  caucused  and  people  were  nominated  and  seconded  and  talked 
and  voted  upon  by  that  caucus.   Then  it  comes  out  as  a  recommendation 
of  the  caucus  from  the  women  from  the  north  and  from  the  central  part 
and  the  south.   It's  rarely  ever  upset  on  the  floor  of  the  whole 
convention.   You  know,  "Don't  upset  the  federated  ladies;  they've 
made  their  choice,"  that  sort  of  thing.   Sometimes  there  will  be 
opposition  from  the  floor,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  not  successful. 

Stein:   Was  there  any  opposition  in  this  caucus? 

Pike:    To  Pat?   I  don't  recall  that  there  was  opposition  to  Pat.   Pat  was 
a  fairly  unknown  person  in  the  state  hierarchy  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  people  getting  to  know  her  so  that  there  would  be  no  opposition 
to  her.   We  had  to  introduce  her  and  get  her  around  from  group  to 
group  and  make  sure  everybody  knew  her,  and  find  somebody  to  nominate 
her,  and  so  forth.   Marjorie  Benedict  was  backing  Pat.   So  she  was 
elected  and  I  believe  she  was  reelected. 

Stein:   Yes,  I  think  I  remember  that  also. 
[Interview  3:   February  8,  1977] ## 

Pike:    [showing  interviewer  the  1950  election  slate  for  county  committee*] 
This  is  also  from  the  county  committee  file.   These  were  the  people 
elected  in  '50.   The  underlined  ones  are  the  Grand  New  Party  slate,  the 
Derre  slate,  who  were  elected.   Woul  you  like  to  take  that  and  copy  it? 


*See  Appendix  B 
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Stein:  Yes,  could  I?  I  appreciate  that. 

Pike:   This  is  the  file  on  county  committee  elections. 

Stein:   This  is  very  good  of  you  to  go  to  all  that  trouble. 

Pike:   My  goodness,  it's  no  trouble  at  all.   My  memory's  so  faulty,  that 

I've  got  to  do  something.   There  were  six  assembly  districts  at  that 
time. 

Stein:  This  will  be  very  helpful.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  first, 

before  we  get  started  on  the  campaigns  (now  that  I've  listened  to  that 
record  about  Cassius  Clay) — 

Pike:   And  his  nephew  William  Goodloe? 

Stein:   Yes.   Who  were  you  descended  from  exactly? 

Pike:   As  I  said,  I'm  not  a  direct  descendent.   That  was  the  error  in  Mike 
Harris's  article.   It  was — I  think  I'll  have  to  look  it  up — I  guess 
his  sister  or  one  of  his  nieces  married  a  Goodloe.   So  it's  a 
tenuous  relationship,  sort  of,  at  best. 

Stein:   So  you  really  descended  from  the  Goodloe  branch? 

Pike:   Oh,  yes,  I'm  a  Goodloe.   There  was  a  relation  to  the  Clays  and  we 

always  called  them  "cousin  so  and  so."  The  Whites  and  the  Clays 

intermarried  with  the  Goodloes  way  back  and  so  there  was  a  tenuous 
bloodline  there. 

Stein:  I  have  one  other  preliminary  question.  I  came  across  a  reference  to 
a  meeting  in  1951  of  the  Republican  state  central  committee,  held  in 
San  Francisco. 

Pike:   In  '51? 

Stein:   In  '51.   The  description  of  it  was:   "The  first  day  was  devoted  to 
a  number  of  group  discussions,  one  for  county  chairman,  others  for 
platform  and  legislation,  organization,  publicity  and  research, 
financing  women's  activities.   All  state  committeemen  were  invited 
to  participate  and  each  group  except  that  of  county  chairman  numbered 
more  than  one  hundred  men  and  women.   On  the  second  day  the  state 
central  committee  met  in  formal  session.   Reports  vere  made  by  the 
committees — * 


*Cresap,  Party  Politics  in  the  Golden  State,  p.  47. 
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Pike:   Yes,  that's  the  normal  procedure. 

Stein:   It  sounded,  however,  as  if  this  was  an  unusual  conference;  not  their 
annual  convention. 

Pike:   No.   The  annual  one  is  like  the  one  that's  taking  place  next  weekend 
in  Sacramento;  it's  the  organization  meeting  of  the  state  central 
committee.   That  is  where  the  officers  for  the  next  two  years  are 
selected.   Then  there  are  about  three  meetings  a  year  of  the  state 
central  committee.   At  these  various  meetings  they  conduct  whatever 
business  there  is  to  conduct:   the  resolutions  committee  presents 
resolutions .   They  make  changes  in  the  rules  and  the  proxie  and 
the  credentials  for  who's  eligible  to  vote.   There  are  always  speakers. 

You  see  we  have  this  enormous  mass  of  people.   Each  nominee  of 
the  party,  and  now  all  county  chairmen,  are  members  of  the  state 
committee.  They  each  get  appointments.   In  turn,  each  full  voting 
member  who  was  appointed  by  a  nominee  or  a  county  chairman  then  gets 
to  appoint  associate  members:   two  of  the  opposite  sex  and  one  of 
the  same.  And  these  associate  members — and  you  can  appoint  youth 
associates — it's  two  gradations  now,  I  think,  of  age  and  youth 
associates.   So  you  can  have  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand  people 
there. 

Only  the  members  can  vote.   The  others  may  sit  on  committees. 
They  always  have  a  precinct  organization  committee  meeting  as  well 
as  others  that  you  reviewed  there.   Those  meetings  were  not  so 
unusual,  actually.   The  only  thing  that  would  be  unusual  is  if 
somebody's  pushing  a  very  strong  issue  of  some  kind. 

I  can  remember  one  year  when  Cap  [Caspar]  Weinberger  was  chairman 
they  tried  very  hard  to  get  the  state  central  committee  to  go  on 
record  to  repeal  the  ballot  designation  on  the  ballot  and  go  back  to 
crossfiling.   That  was  a  hot  one.   I  was  secretary  then,  so  Cap 
wasn't  chairman  then.   But  anyway,  I  remember  calling  the  roll  of  all 
those  names  and  recording  the  vote.   It  takes  an  endless  amount  of  time. 

But  every  once  in  a  while  there  is  an  issue  of  that  nature,  or 
a  stand  that  the  state  central  committee  should  or  should  not  support, 
something  in  the  legislature  or  an  election  reform,  where  it  can 
become  a  hot  meeting.  But  basically  the  real  hot  meeting  is  the 
organization  meeting.   Except  it  will  not  be  next  weekend;  it's  all 
pretty  cut  and  dry.   But  that's  a  normax  format,  to  have  all  of  those 
committees  meet,  to  involve  all  these  people  into  some  kind  of 
supposedly  meaningful  activity. 

Stein:  I  see.  This  author  quoted  one  of  the  state  leaders.  In  commenting 
later  on  in  the  conference,  he  admitted  that  it  produced  nothing  in 
the  way  of  concrete  results  but  that  it  was  nevertheless  a  success, 
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Stein:   and  this  is  a  quote,  "It's  good  for  those  people  to  let  off  steam. 

You  should  have  heard  what  some  of  the  county  chairman  said  about  our 
leadership." 

Pike:   Oh,  always  they  do  that.   [laughter] 

Stein:   That's  another  thing.   Dean  Cresap  says  elsewhere  in  that  book  that 
because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  way  that  the  committees  are 
chosen  in  California,  with  the  county  committees  being  elected  but 
the  state  committee  being  this  funny  appointment  system,  that  there 
is  an  ongoing  conflict  between  the  county  committees  and  the  state 
committee. 

Pike:   There  is,  because  there's  no  direct  line  of  responsibility.    The 

county  committees  are  set  up  in  the  election  code  to  run  the  affairs 
of  the  party,  all  parties,  in  the  county.   It  was  not  until  Put 
[Putnam]  Livermore  became  county  vice-chairman  and  chairman  that  they 
really  made  a  concerted  effort  to  insure  that  every  county  chairman 
was  a  member  of  the  state  committee. 

Candidates  who  run  for  office,  whether  they  are  elected  or  not, 
if  they're  the  nominees  of  the  party,  tend  to  give  those  appointments 
to  people  who  worked  for  them  in  the  campaign.   If  they're  a  person 
that  the  county  committee  felt  was — like  Tom  Spinoza  here  in  San 
Francisco,  the  county  committee  never  does  anything  for  him.   Therefore, 
he's  never  about  to  appoint  a  county  chairman  to  the  state  committee 
or  anything  like  that.   So  you  have  these  frictions  in  the  county,  and 
Put  felt  very  strongly,  and  he  was  right,  that  every  county  chairman 
should  be  a  member  of  the  state  committee. 

I  think  perhaps  that  was  the  beginning  of  trying  to  reconcile 
the  two  forces.   They  were  always  invited,  you  know,  and  sort  of 
patted  on  the  head — and  they  do  now  have  an  ongoing  committee,  a 
county  chairmen's  association.   They  sort  of  flex  their  muscle  every 
once  in  a  while  and  get  behind  a  county  chairman  to  be  vice-chairman 
of  the  state  committee  because  that's  an  almost  automatic  step  up  to 
the  chairmanship  in  two  years. 

They  were  the  ones  that  started  Put  on  his  road  to  being  state 
chairman.   The  county  chairmen's,  association,  of  which  Put  was  a 
member  because  he  was  a  San  Francisco  chairman,  got  behind  Put  and 
backed  him  for  the  vice-chairmanship,  which  was  quite  a  fight  in 
Sacramento  when  he  was  elected.  Then  he  became  state  chairman  after  he 
served  two  years  as  vice-chairman. 

So  they  do  flex  their  muscles  every  once  in  a  while.   Sometimes 
the  major  counties  will  have  a  representative  on  what  they  call  the 
Cal  Plan  Committee.   That  is  the   committee  to  determine  the  target 
districts  for  the  next  general  election,  where  the  staff  effort  will 
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Pike:    be  put  and  where  the  money  will  be  put.   And,  of  course,  county 
chairmen  are  always  fighting  to  get  more  say-so  in  the  Cal  Plan 
because  they  have  candidates  at  home  nattering  at  them  all  the  time 
and  they  think  their  county  deserves  at  least  one  Cal  Plan  district. 
But  they  fail  to  realize  that  the  state  committee  has  to  look  at 
the  whole  state  and  see  where  the  best  chances  are  before  they  put 
their  resources  into  it. 

Stein:   And  it  might  not  even  be  in  that  county  at  all. 
Pike:   Of  course  not. 

Stein:   I  gather  that  at  least  in  the  Warren  period  there  was  something  of 
an  ideological  difference  too;  that  a  lot  of  the  county  chairmen 
tended  to  be  more  conservative  than  did  Warren. 

Pike:    They  were  much  more  conservative,  like  Herb  Hanley  here  in  San 

Francisco,  who  was  definitely  an  anti-Warren  person.   Many  of  the  so- 
called  cow  counties  were  also  much  more  conservative,  as  they  still 
are  today,  more  conservative  than  your  metropolitan  areas,  with  the 
exception  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Orange  County,  until  it  grew  so  and 
the  registration  has  changed  so,  that  Orange  County  people  have  had 
to  adapt  to  the  realities  of  the  political  world.   San  Diego  tended  to 
have  a  more  liberal  bent  quite  often.   So  we  had  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego  often  working  together  on  things.   That  was  the  pattern  in  the 
Young  Republicans  also. 

Stein:   That's  interesting.   That  departs  from  the  north-south  split  that 
ordinarily  you  see. 

Pike:   Right. 


Campaigns,  1948-1951 

William  Mailliard  for  Congress,  1948 

Stein:   Let's  get  to  some  of  the  campaigns.   [referring  to  interview  outline] 
I've  noted  down  the  1946  campaign  for  Proposition  11.   I  don't  know 
if  you  were  even  aware  of  that — 

Pike:   No,  I  don't.  What  was  that? 

Stein:   It  was  a  California  fair  employment  practices — 
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Pike:    No,  I  wasn't  aware  of  that.   The  first  proposition  I  really 

remember  becoming  aware  of  in  that  sense  was  the  old  age  pension 
thing  with  George  McLain.   It  was  really  a  rip-off  kind  of  thing. 
I  became  active  in  that  and  vocal  about  it.   But  I  don't  remember 
the  one  you're  talking  about,  because  I  came  here  in  the  fall  of  '46. 

Stein:   So  that  would  have  been  right  on  top  of  it  then.   When  was  the  old 

age  pension  one,  can  you  remember?  Was  it  right  after  you  had  come? 

Pike:   I  think  it  must  have  been  in  either  '48  or  '50.   I  think  '50.   I 
think  the  man's  name  was  George  McLain  and  he  had  quite  a  lobby 
group. 

Stein:   Yes,  I  remember  that.   That's  perfectly  easy  to  look  up.   In  1948  you 
were  in  the  William  Mailliard  for  Congress  campaign.   What  did  you 
do  there? 

Pike:    I  just  went  door  to  door  and  gave  out  literature  for  him.   A  number 
of  us  in  the  Young  Republicans  did  that,  organized  by  a  friend  of 
Bill's  who  was  active  in  the  Young  Republicans.   We  just  went  and 
picked  up  literature  and  were  assigned  a  certain  area  to  go  distribute 
it.   So  I  walked  up  and  down  a  lot  of  stairways  in  the  Marina;  that 
was  my  real  introduction  to  the  Marina  way  of  life.   [laughter]   You 
know  the  three  or  four  storied  buildings  with  stairs?   I  finally 
determined  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  get  inside,  go  to  the 
top  and  work  down.   That  was  the  only  way  to  handle  that  one. 

Stein:   I  think  that's  a  very  good  plan. 

Pike:   Of  course,  you  got  plenty  more  doors  open  to  you  then  than  you  do 
today.   [laughter] 

Stein:   So  somebody  else  then  set  the  campaign  up  and  just  told  you  what  to  do. 

Pike:  That's  right,  just  sub-recruited  us  as  I  have  recruited  many  people 
since  to  go  out  and  distribute  literature.  There's  something  about 
a  personal  contact  at  the  door — "I'm  supporting  Bill  Mailliard  for 
Congress.  I  hope  yor : 11  read  this  piece  of  literature  and  consider 
voting  for  him."  That  was  about  the  extent  of  what  we  said,  and  if 
they  weren't  home,  shove  it  under  the  door. 

But  then  in  '52  when  he  ran  I  put  together  the  precinct  organiza 
tion  in  this  area  for  him. 

Stein:   What  did  that  involve? 

Pike:   That  involved  recruiting  people  to  do  the  kind  of  thing  I  had  done 

two  years  before.   It  involved  putting  on  a  card  file  all  the  people 
he  had  as  workers  in  '48,  contacting  them  and  getting  them  to  support 
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Pike:   him  and  work  for  him.   I  had  a  telephone  tree  thing  filled  out,  where 
a  lot  of  his  family  and  relatives  would  make  the  phone  calls  and 
bring  the  cards  back  to  me  and  then  we'd  determine  what  each  person 
would  do. 

Stein:  Were  there  many  other  women  involved  in  his  campaigns? 

Pike:   Of  course,  his  wife,  his  first  wife,  never  was — she  hated  politics. 
But  his  two  sisters-in-law  were:   Sally  Mailliard,  who  was  Jim's 
wife,  and  Jack  Mailliard 's  first  wife,  Margo  (Margaret?)  Field.   She 
was  very  active.   And  his  mother.   His  mother  was  a  sort  of  a  Rose 
Kennedy  type.   She  really  worked  for  her  son  and  would  get  in  and 
do  things.   A  wonderful  lady,  marvelous  old  lady. 

Stein:   Any  other  women  outside  of  the  family,  like  you? 

Pike:   Not  too  many.   I  suppose  there  were  others.   Nobody  stands  out 

particularly  to  me,  but  there  must  have  been  others.   I  think  we  got 
the  Young  Republicans  to  do  a  lot  of  it.   But  the  women  who  did  the 
telephone  work  were  basically  tied  to  the  family  in  some  way,  which 
is  always  the  greatest  source  a  candidate  has,  his  relatives  and 
friends . 

Stein:   A  built-in  committee  right  there. 

Pike:   Exactly.   You  start  right  there,  recruiting  them.   And  they  were  good; 
they  really  were  good.   His  brother  Jim  would  go  out  and  put  up  signs 
on  houses  and  things  like  that.   Jack  would  help  raise  money.   Really 
quite  supportive. 

Stein:   It  helps  to  have  a  large  family. 

Pike:    It  certainly  does. 

Stein:   I  was  just  wondering  if  you  were  in  an  unusual  position  as  a  woman. 

Pike:    I  probably  was  to  the  extent  that  I  did  run  that  precinct  operation. 
It  may  have  happened  before,  I  don't  know.   I'm  not  aware  of  it. 
But  it  certainly  was  an  eye-opener.   It  was  an  interesting  experience 
for  me  and  it  brought  me  closer  in  contact  with  the  congressman,  who 
was  a  friend  for  years.   Still  is  a  friend.   That's  a  nice  contact. 

Stein:   Did  you  experience  any  difficulties  as  a  woman? 

Pike:    I'm  not  aware  of  it.   I  just  went  ahead  and  did  it.   But  the  people 
who  were  doing  the  phoning — the  women — were  marvelous.   They  were 
enthusiastic  about  Bill;  it  didn't  matter  who  parceled  out  the  cards 
to  them  and  so  forth.   I  would  call  and  ask  if  they  would  phone  about 
ten  or  twenty  people,  "yes,"  and  I'd  get  the  cards  to  them  and  they'd 
write  down  the  information  and  return  it  to  me.   There  seemed  to  be 
no  problem  about  that,  no. 
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Three  Statewide  Campaigns,  1950 


Stein:   In  1950  I  gather  you  worked  for  Warren,  Nixon  and  Shattuck  in  all 
three  campaigns . 

Pike:   Right.   I  did  a  little  speaking  for  Earl  Warren.   I  did  a  little 

speaking  for  Nixon.   I  really  only  had  two  assignments  for  Nixon.   I 
had  about  three  or  four  for  Warren.   I  was  sent  out  not  to  do  the 
big  endorsing  meetings,  but  all  those  little  neighborhood  groups. 
There  was  something  called — I  don't  know  whether  it  still  exists  now — 
Show  People  of  America  down  on  Turk  or  Eddy  or  something,  they  had  an 
office.   It  was,  I  guess,  an  organization  of  all  kinds  of  vaudeville 
people  who  were  semi- retired  and  they  were  funny.  And  I  can  remember 
trying  to  find  my  way  into  weird  and  wondrous  places:   Dovre  Hall, 
Slovenian  Hall,  that  kind  of  thing,  where  really  they  just  wanted 
somebody  to  go  to  represent  the  governor.   You  went  and  you  said  your 
few  words  about  him  and  passed  out  literature  and  left.   It  wasn't 
really  where  the  big  wheels,  the  newspapers,  and  the  endorsement 
organizations  went.   But  it  was  fun  and  I  learned  a  little  bit  about 
the  city  that  way.  Met  some  weird  and  wonderful  people. 

Now,  in  the  Shattuck  campaign  I  did  more  things  at  headquarters. 
Stein:   What  sort  of  things? 

Pike:   Typing  and  phoning,  clerical  stuff.   I  ran  across  this  letter  from  Ed 
Shattuck  which  has  the  names  of  the  Northern  California  committee  on 
it.   [see  next  page]   It's  kind  of  interesting.   You  see  he  was  very 
definitely  Warren-backed.   I  think  Ed  Shattuck  was  a  United  World 
Federalist  too,  but  that  didn't  come  out.   He  was  a  delightful  gentle 
man. 

Stein:   He  had  quite  a  cross  section  here. 

Pike:   Yes,  it  was  quite  an  impressive  Northern  California  committee. 

Stein:  Yes,  I'll  say.   This  says  that  the  list  is  incomplete. 

Pike:   Well,  that's  a  trick.   I  wouldn't  say  a  trick,  but  you  always  say 
"partial  list"  to  indicate  there  are  more. 

Stein:   There  are  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Pike:   There  are  a  lot  of  them,  yes.   I  don't  know  at  what  point  in  the 
campaign  that  stationery  was  printed.   You  have  to  get  permission 
from  people  to  use  their  names  publicly  and  sometimes  you  get  hit 
up  with  deadlines  and  there  are  people  whom  you  haven't  exactly 
cleared  it  with,  so  they  say  "partial  list." 
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Dear  Emily: 

In  any  campaign  there  are   just  certain  people 
•whose   interest  and   devotion   stand   out  above 
all  others.     You  certainly  nave  been  a  "brick 
during  the  Attorney  General   fight,    and   I   just 
•want  you  to  know  that  liary  Jane  and   I 
sincerely  appreciate   it. 


Sincerely, 


Edwatd  S.  Shattuck 


Miss  Emily  G.  Pike 
2925  Pierce  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
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Stein:   There  was  some  little  statement  that  I  read  about  you — I  think  it 
was  one  of  the  things  that  you  loaned  me — in  which  the  woman  who 
wrote  it  said  that  you  had  charge  of  five  precincts  in  the  twenty- 
first  district  in  that  campaign? 

Pike:    I  think  it  was  an  area  chairman  they  called  it  then,  which  meant  that 
I  was  responsible  for  getting  any  people  in  those  five  precincts 
registered,  out  to  vote,  and  literature  distributed  to  them.  What 
it  meant  was  trying  to  find  somebody  who  would  do  the  work  in  each 
of  those  five  precincts,  whether  it  was  on  a  precinct  level  or  a 
block  level.   I  later  did  that  kind  of  thing  in  the  '60s  for  the 
whole  Twenty-first  Assembly  District  at  that  time.   The  '60  campaign, 
I  think  it  was,  for  Nixon. 

Stein:  How  many  precincts  are  there  in  the  twenty-first  district,  or  were 
there? 

Pike:    I  don't  remember  how  many  there  were  then. 
Stein:   Is  five  about  half  of  them? 

Pike:   Oh,  no,  no.   Let's  see;  probably  over  a  hundred.   At  that  time  we  had 
many  more  precincts.   They've  consolidated  now.   In  fact,  I  think  it 
was  just  last  year — no,  two  years  ago — that  they  consolidated  the 
precincts  after  the  reapportionment  and  the  newly  drawn  lines.   Now 
we  have,  I  think,  less  than  a  thousand.   But  we  used  to  have  1,200 
precincts  in  the  whole  county  and  if  you  had  that  divided  by  say 
four  or  five  assembly  districts,  it  averaged  out  to  a  higher  number. 
And  you  tried  to  do  it  by  area — the  Marina  area,  the  Pacific  Heights 
area,  Presidio  Heights  area. 

Stein:   Yes,  the  neighborhood  approach. 
Pike:   Right. 

Stein:   Now  here  again  in  that  sort  of  organization  that  you  were  doing,  were 
there  other  women  who  were  involved? 

Pike:   Oh,  yes,  there  were.   There  was  a  lady  over  on  Washington  Street — who 
was  very  active.   She  was  an  area  chairman  and  a  very  good  one,  an 
extremely  good  one.   Yes,  there  were  other  women  involved,   Women 
had  more  time,  then,  basically  to  sit  down  at  a  phone  and  go  through 
a  precinct  and  call  people  to  recruit  them. 

Stein:   So  would  there  be  a  sort  of  definite  division  of  responsibility  of 
the  sorts  of  things  that  women  would  do  and  men  would  do? 
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Pike:   To  a  certain  extent.  We  had  men  as  area  chairmen.   I  had  about  three 
men  as  area  chairmen  when  I  was  precinct  chairman  for  the  whole 
district.   Three — well,  maybe  five  gentlemen.   No,  the  men  basically 
raised  the  money,  made  the  decisions,  and  did  the  majority  of  the 
public  speaking  sort  of  things. 

Some  men  would  be  very  interested  (mainly  the  younger  ones)  in 
doing  the  precinct  work  for  several  reasons — they  believed  in  the 
candidate,  they  might  want  to  be  a  candidate  themselves  eventually, 
it  was  a  good  way  to  get  to  know  the  people  in  the  area,  or  it  was  a 
group  activity  that  was  fun  with  men  and  women  which  was  what  we  tried 
to  do  in  the  Young  Republicans — to  send  people  out  on  teams.   Nobody 
went  alone  and  we  carried  that  through  in  the  senior  party  here,  very 
definitely.   What  you  do  is  meet  somewhere  (we  call  them  blitz 
operations,  or  "flying  squads"  today),  pick  up  your  material,  your 
assignment,  go  out  and  do  it,  come  back  and  have  hot  dogs  and  beer 
or  something,  and  discuss  it.   Make  it  a  group  effort  and  make  it 
more  fun. 

Stein:   And  these  would  be  coeducational  teams? 

Pike:    Through  the  Young  Republicans,  yes.   Not  necessarily  in  some  of  the 
county  committee  operations,  although  we  introduced  that  to  them  as 
a  concept.   It  was  much  easier  to  recruit  people  if  they  didn't 
think  they  were  out  there  all  alone  doing  an  enormous  area  by 
themselves.   There  was  somebody  working  with  them.   It's  pretty 
standard  now. 

Stein:   Were  you  instrumental  in  formulating  that  idea? 

Pike:    I  think  so,  through  the  Young  Republicans.   We'd  sit  down  and  talk 

about  the  best  way  to  do  it.  We  knew  we  would  only  get  a  quantity  of 
Young  Republicans  if  we  did  it  that  way.   It  worked  and  was  successful 
and  so  it  went  on  to  the  senior  party. 

Stein:   I  can  imagine  that  would  be  very  successful. 

Pike:   Well,  it's  worse  now,  today,  but  even  then,  "Would  you  do  precinct 
work?"  Well,  they  don't  know  what  that  is;  they  don't  know  what  a 
precinct  is,  basically.   We  explained  to  them  that  it  was  two  or 
three  square  blocks  and  we'd  find  someone  to  help  them.   So  you  get 
them  into  a  group  effort  and  it  stimulates  the  morale.   It's  spirited, 
and  people  have  a  good  time,  particularly  if  they  go  with  somebody. 

The  first  precinct  I  worked  for,  when  I  worked  for  Mailliard,  I 
did  not  go  by  myself.   This  chap  who  was  a  friend  of  Bill's,  Walt 
Shriner,  and  I  went  together.   He  said,  "I'll  take  this  side  of  the 
street.   So  I  learned  all  this  from  my  first  experience  with  doing  it. 
I'm  not  sure  I  would  have  completed  the  precinct  if  I  had  been  out 
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Pike:   there  all  by  myself,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  first  time.   I'd 
think,  "Oh,  well,  I'll  quit  now  and  finish  it  up  another  night." 
And  that  doesn't  happen.   But  if  there's  somebody  out  there  with  you, 
and  they're  working  and  you  know  that  at  the  end  of  the  evening  you'll 
go  back  and  meet  everybody  and  have  a  good  time  and  discuss  your 
experiences,  then  it's  fun  and  you  keep  on  going.   It's  a  psycho 
logical  approach. 

Stein:   So,  in  other  words,  you  get  to  an  apartment  door  on  your  own — I 
mean  you'd  be  alone  knocking  on  a  door,  but  you'd  be  sharing  the 
area  with  team  members. 

Pike:   Yes,  you'd  know  that  when  you  came  out  of  that  apartment  building 

your  teammate  would  be  somewhere  in  the  block,  and  you'd  meet  up  and 
go  on  to  the  next  street.   Now,  we  do  that  today.   We  get  out  the  vote 
on  election  day  and  the  whole  thing.   It's  pretty  standard  everywhere 
now,  at  least  in  California,  to  team  people  up,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  precinct,  the  number  of  voters  you  have  to  reach,  and  the 
number  of  people  that  are  assigned  for  a  precinct. 


The  1950  Warren  Campaign 

Stein:   Let's  get  back  to  1950.  What  I'd  like  to  do  is  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  each  one  of  those  campaigns  separately  since  there  were  issues 
in  each  one  of  them.   In  the  Warren  campaign,  as  I  remember  from  my 
reading,  there  were  a  number  of  feelings  and  rumors  that  were  running 
around.   One  was  that  some  of  the  anti-Warren  people  saw  his  run  for 
governor  as  really  a  dress  rehearsal  for,  or  somehow  related  to,  a 
possible  presidential  try  in  '52. 

Pike:   Oh,  yes,  I'm  sure  of  that,  because  he  had  been  the  vice-presidential 
nominee  with  Dewey  in  '48  and  it  was  also  the  third  term  thing 
wasn't  it?   There  was  a  very  strong  issue  at  that  time  and,  of  course, 
there  had  been  a  lot  of  talk  nationally  about  [President  Franklin  D.] 
Roosevelt  having  run  so  many  times.   I  think  the  third  term  issue 
was  the  one  I  remember  most  vigorously;  you  know,  "Somebody  else 
should  have  a  chance;  why  should  anybody  perpetuate  themselves  in 
office,"  sort  of  thing.   My  reaction  to  that  was  that  they're  doing 
a  good  job,  why  shouldn't  they  be  entitled  to  it?  Yet  I'm  sure  the 
[Goodwin]  Knight  people  and  the  anti-Warren  people — Knight  was  quite 
anti-Warren — were  seeing  that  as  a  threat.   Of  course,  they  did  have 
the  delegation  fight  when  it  came  up  to  it,  the  favorite  son 
delegations  in  '52. 

Stein:  Yes,  I  hope  we'll  get  to  that  today.   So  then  even  from  your  perspective 
in  the  Republican  party,  at  that  point  you  were  aware  of  Knight's 
interest  in  becoming  governor? 
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Pike:   Yes,  I  was.   I  don't  know  whether  he  was  a  judge  then  or — 
Stein:   Well,  he  was  lieutenant  governor — 

Pike:   He  was  lieutenant  governor  in  '52.   Yes,  I  guess  he  ran  for  lieutenant 
governor  in  '50  and  won  the  nomination. 

ff 

Pike:   The  residency  requirement  for  voting  now  is  thirty  days  anywhere.   It 
used  to  be  a  year  in  the  state,  ninety  days  in  the  county,  so  in  1946 
I  couldn't  vote.  What  I  heard  later  on,  as  I  became  active,  people 
would  tell  me  background  history  and  things,  and  there  was  that 
conflict  between  Knight  and  Warren.   Warren  was  considered  extremely 
liberal  and  I  think  the  health  insurance  thing  was  an  issue  too.   I 
know  very  definitely  it  was  a  big  thing,  because  when  Bill  Mailliard 
was  defeated  for  Congress  in  '48  he  went  to  work  for  Earl  Warren  in 
Sacramento,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  Earl  Warren.   I  can  remember 
Bill  discussing  that  health  thing  and  saying,  "I  know  people  object 
to  it,  I  know  it's  going  to  create  a  strain,  but  darn  it,  if  I  were 
in  a  position  I  would  have  to  vote  for  it  myself." 

Stein:   Were  you  aware  of  any  of  the  pre-primary  maneuvering  in  1950?  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Ray  Darby  wanted  to  run  for  lieutenant  governor. 

Pike:    I  know  that  name  from  Los  Angeles  and  I  think  everybody  said  he  was 
crazy.   I  didn't  see  anything  all  that  wrong  with  Earl  Warren 
personally.   And  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  vicious  feeling 
against  him  made  me  curious  about  the  motivations  of  the  people  who 
were  so  vicious.   There's  always  something.  What  is  it?   I  mean  the 
man  is  not  an  evil  person,  so  what  is  this  viciousness?   I  think  it 
was  that  something  that  propelled  me  into  active  support  of  him  as 
much  as  anything. 

Stein:   Could  you  ever  figure  out  what  that  viciousness  came  from? 

Pike:   Jealousy,  number  one,  I'm  sure.   Number  two,  he  was  quite  liberal  on 
certain  things  that  bothered  people,  and  then  there  was  a  viciousness 
also  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  responsible  to  tne  party  in 
any  way.   That's  always  a  continuing  conflict  with  the  person  in 
office  is:   "Are  they  going  to  help  build  the  party  or  are  you  going 
to  be  independent?"   I  think  it  was  Warren's  independence  that 
disturbed  them  more  than  anything.   He  didn't  owe  them  anything; 
therefore,  they  couldn't  get  appointments.   There  was  nothing  to 
endear  them,  in  a  way,  to  him. 

It's  a  strange  phenomenon  in  the  political  system  but  the 
patronage  thing,  of  which  there  is  none  in  California  compared  to  the 
East  Coast,  has  always  been  a  big  conflict.   The  responsibility  of  a 
state  legislator  to  the  party  is  always  subject  to  great  harangues 
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Pike:   and  discussions.   There  are  many  Republicans  who  feel  that  Milton 
Marks  is  not  [responsible  to  the  party],  you  know,  and  I  say,  "My 
God,  he  is  a  Republican,  he  gets  elected,  what  more  do  we  want,"  that 
kind  of  thing.  That's  what  happened  intra-party,  unrelated  to  the  man's 
capabilities  as  administrator  or  legislator. 

Stein:  I  came  across  several  names  of  people  who  were,  I  guess,  in  the  center 
of  that  anti-Warren  group.   I  wonder  if  you  had  come  across  any  of 
them.   They  may  all  be  Southern  Calif ornians .   Loyd  Wright — 

Pike:   Oh  yes,  now  he  later  ran  for  governor  or  tried  to.  He  was  a  candidate. 
I  marked  on  this  Werdel  group  list  that  you  gave  me.    I  was  surprised 
at  some  of  the  names  on  it.  What  I  marked  were  people  I  knew,  like 
Adolphe  Menjou,  who  became  a  real  conservative  person.  Mildred 
Prince,  who  was  right  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  also  apparently  got 
on  the  [1952  campaign]  train  somehow.   She  was  head  of  the  group  called 
Pro-America  and  she  was  quite  a  backer  of  Hanley  and  a  very  wealthy 
lady  and  an  arch  conservative.   C.  Arnholt  Smith,  that  one  really 
tickles  me  because  we  all  know  what  happened  to  C.  Arnholt  Smith. 
Harold  R.  Graves  from  Sacramento,  who  later  became  president  of  the 
Young  Republicans — 

Stein:   Is  that  after  the  great  switch  in  the  Young  Republicans? 

Pike:   Yes.   He  ran  for  president  of  the  Young  Republicans.   He  was  a  Knight 
person,  anti-Warren  person,  from  Sacramento  and  I  remember  that 
convention  very  well.   The  person  who  was  running  against  him  was 
Don  Edwards  who  is  now  a  Democrat  congressman.   I  liked  Don  Edwards. 
He  sort  of  appeared  out  of  the  blue.   I  think  the  Warren  people  dug 
him  up  somewhere  and  put  him  in  there.   But  I  was  just  incensed  at 
the  techniques  used  and  the  way  they  [Knight  faction]  were  trying 
to  steamroll  this  thing  at  the  convention.   I  stood  and  asked  for  a 
San  Francisco  caucus  and  hauled  them  all  out  in  the  hall.  We  all 
talked  about  it  and  got  San  Francisco  to  go  for  Don  Edwards  who 
later  absconded  with  the  money  and  his "secretary — 

Herb  Hanley,  of  course,  is  on  this  list.   Lee  Clark,  who  was 
very  active  in  the  women's  federation  at  that  time,  Lena  Lee  Clark, 
number  18  on  the  list.   Jane  Tasto,  who's  still  around  over  in  Castro 
Valley.   Another  interesting  name,  which  I  wasn't  aware  of,  was 
George  C.  Milias ,  Jr.   George  Milias  was  extremely  liberal  and  a  very 
great  environmentalist  and  conservationist,  later  became  state 
chairman,  was  a  member  of  the  assembly,  and  ran  for  Congress  about 
three  years  ago.   Harry  Crean,  that  was  another  name.   I  remember 
these  names  out  of  the  past  as  being  people  on  the  blacklist. 
Jack  Tenney,  the  state  senator  who  Mildred  Younger  ran  against. 
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Stein:  He  started  out  life  as  a  Democrat. 

Pike:   Sort  of  a  McCarthy  type.   That  was  another  type  they  had.   Oh, 

Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and  that  whole  group  were  anti-Warren  people. 
I  couldn't  stand  the  philosophy  of  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith.  That  was 
another  thing  that  promoted  me  actively  into  the  Warren  campaign 
[referring  to  list]  Leslie  Gehres,  who  later  became  a  much  more 
moderate  Republican  and  was  San  Diego  county  chairman,  but  worked 
for  C.  Arnholt  Smith;  that's  probably  why  he's  on  the  list  at  that 
time.   He  ran  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  in  San  Diego.   Very  few  of 
these  people — and  Charlie  Chapel  who  was  an  assemblyman — very  few 
of  these  people  are  still  around  now,  active  at  all.  Les  Gehres 
died  about  two  years  ago,  but  he  was  San  Diego  central  committee 
chairman  for  years . 

Stein:  What  more  can  you  tell  me  about  Mrs.  Prince?   I  keep  bumping  into  her 
name  all  the  time. 

Pike:    I  think  she  was  even  the  national  president  of  the  organization 

called  Pro-America.   One  of  her  proteges  is  still  around,  not  in  the 
political  field  any  more,  Barbara  Eidell,  Mrs.  John  Eidell.   Barbara 
was  head  of  Pro-America  for  quite  awhile  here,  but  she's  not  as 
politically  active  as  she  used  to  be.   Her  husband's  been  very  ill. 
She  was  really  conservative. 

Stein:   In  terms  of  1950  and  1952  what  did  that  mean? 

Pike:   What  that  meant  was  things  like,  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith — you  know, 

bigoted,  racial  kind  of  thing,  opposed  to  any  kind  of  progressive 
social  legislation,  a  forerunner  of  the  Joe  McCarthy  kind  of  thing, 
although  I  don't  remember  any  great  discussion  of  communists.   That 
mentality.   That  mentality.   Opposed  to  any  kind  of  fair  employment, 
opposed  to  any  kind  of — I  think  they  were  even  opposed  to  the 
income  tax. 

Stein:   That's  what  I  was  going  to  ask:   if  it  was  more  an  anti-government 
sort  of  thing. 

Pike:   Well,  an  anti,  what  they'd  call  encroachment  on  fair  rights,  not  just 
necessarily  everybody's  rights,  but  their  rights.   But  it  was  also  a 
way  of  thinking,  a  way  of  looking  at  life  where  you're  better  than 
anybody  else,  you  can't  let  the  "niggers"  and  the  "wops"  get  ahead, 
that  kina  of  thing,  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  type  of  mentality.   That's  what 
it  meant — what  I  saw  in  it  at  that  time.   I  don't  think  they  were  all 
evil  and  think  probably  some  of  their  ideas  were  good,  but  it  was — 
I  think  a  lot  of  it  stemmed  also  from  an  opposition  to  the  fact  that 
Warren  never  paid  any  attention  to  them  or  their  ideas  and  so  it 
increased  their  antagonism. 

Stein:   Did  you  know  Mrs.  Prince  yourself? 
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Pike:    I  met  her  on  several  occasions,  yes.   I  can't  remember  when  she  dropped 
out  of  the  picture,  but  it  was  in  the  mid-fifties,  I  think,  when 
Barbara  Eidell  took  over  the  Pro-America  group  here.   The  right-to- 
work  amendment  was  another  thing  that  came  along  in  that  period,  the 
attempt  to  break  the  unions,  and  it  just  seemed  to  me  ridiculous. 
I  do  think  that  today  union  bosses  have  entirely  too  much  power  but 
I'm  still  not  opposed  to  unionism  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.   I 
think  the  bosses  have  too  much  power  just  like  a  political  boss  has 
too  much  power,  something  like  that.   But  the  attempt  to  force  the 
union  operations  out  of  business,  I  didn't  feel  was  right.   That  was 
on  the  ballot  at  one  time.   It  came  along,  and,  of  course  Knowland  was 
a  big  supporter. 

Stein:   Yes,  I  think  it  was  later. 

Pike:   Later — '58  probably.   Knowland  still  stomped  around  the  state  yelling 
about  right- to-work  in  '58. 

Stein:  We'll  have  to  talk  about  that  more  when  we  get  up  to  it.   Did  you 
have  many  run-ins  with  Pro-America? 

Pike:    No,  I  didn't  really  have  any  run-ins  with  them.   They  were  always  on 
the  opposite  side  of  whatever  I  was  on,  but  I  didn't  have  any 
particular  run-ins.  At  the  time  I  wasn't  important  enough  to  them. 

Stein:   I  was  wondering  if  you  even  had  any  contact  with  them? 

Pike:   No,  the  only  thing  I  really  remember  is  I  remember  Mildred  Prince  and 

I  remember  hearing  her  speak.   I  also  recall  later  on  when  Milton  Marks 
first  ran  for  the  assembly  from  this  district,  it  was  Pro-America  that 
did  a  lot  for  him  in  the  primary.   I  was  supporting  Bill  Brinton  at 
that  time;  he  was  a  Young  Republican  for  that  primary  nomination.   I 
did  Bill  Brinton's  precinct  organization  work  for  that. 

Milton  Marks  did  come  out  in  favor  of  right-to-work  and  so  Pro- 
America  adopted  him.   They  did  his  mailings  for  him  and  put  up  a  lot 
of  money  for  him.   He  won  the  primary,  won  the  election,  and  turned 
around  and  went  to  Sacramento  and  voted  against  right- to-work.   I've 
often  wondered  what  they  thought  of  that.   He  did  it  purely  and  simply 
to  get  that  nomination.  Milton's  never  believed  in  union  busting 
or  anything  because  unions  had  voted  him  in  last  time. 

Stein:   That  would  indicate  then  that  at  that  time  Pro-America  was  a  fairly 
powerful  group. 

Pike:    It  was  a  powerful  group  to  the  extent  that  it  was  wealthy  women  who  had 
access  to  money  and  they  also  were  very  vocal.   They  did  his  mailing, 
they  designed  them  and  got  them  out  for  him.   These  people  were  all 
very  strong  Taft  people. 
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Stein:   I  gather  many  of  them  were  also  federation  [of  Republican  women] 
ladies. 

Pike:   Pro-America  has  never  been  associated  with  the  federation.   It's 

independent,  of  itself.  They  could  have  dual  membership;  yes,  some 
of  them  did,  I  suppose.   I  don't  know  whether  Mrs.  Prince  did  or  not 
to  tell  you  the  truth.  She  might  have.  But  I  remember  she  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  a  Young  Republican  meeting  later  on  for  Taft, 
prior  to  the  1952  Chicago  convention.   We  had  an  Eisenhower 
representative  and  a  Taft  representative. 

Stein:   I  see.  So  she  was  a  Taft  representative. 

Pike:   Yes. 

Stein:  Who  spoke  for  Eisenhower? 

Pike:   Golly,  I'm  trying  to  remember.   You'd  think  I'd  remember  that.   It 
wasn't  Al  Derre,  no,  I  don't  remember. 

Stein:   I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  name  of  the  Eisenhower  man  in  California. 
Pike:    I  don't  know  who  the  chairman  for  the  Eisenhower  campaign  was. 
Stein:   This  was  before  the  nomination. 

Pike:   Yes,  isn't  that  awful,  I  don't  know.  You'd  think  I  could  remember 

that.  Bill  Brinton — maybe  it  was  Bill  who  spoke  for  him,  because  Bill 
Brinton  was  very  active  in  the  Citizens  for  Eisenhower  movement  a  long 
time  prior  to  the  convention.  It  might  have  been  Bill. 

Stein:   Just  to  finish  on  the  Warren  campaign  in  '50,  who  else  was  active  in 
working  with  you  in  the  speaker's  bureau? 

Pike:    I  guess  Pat  Connich  was,  Al  Derre,  Dolan,  Joe  Martin,  Jr.  Bill 

Mailliard  had  his  own  campaign — no,  Bill  in  '50  was  very  active  for 
Warren.   He  worked  for  him  at  that  time.   I  didn't  go  to  strategy 
meetings  or  policy  meetings  or  anything  like  that.   I  just — you 
know,  they'd  call  me  and  say,  "Could  you  speak  at  such  and  such  a 
meeting?"  and  I'd  go.   It  wasn't  really  group  involvement. 

Stein:   Could  you  have  gone  to  strategy  meetings? 

Pike:   No.  What  normally  happens  in  a  campaign  in  the  county  is  that 
strategy  is  set  by  county  chairman  or  co-chairman  and  steering 
committee,  and  these  are  usually  people  from  the  financial  world, 
political  strategists  and  analysts,  representatives  of  various 
Republican  or  other  groups  who  are  supporting  the  candidate  and 
making  those  policy  decisions.   Somebody  who's  just  floating  around 
helping  would  not  be  involved,  no. 
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Stein:   I  see.   Then  you  weren't  in  a  policy  making  role. 

Pike:  No,  no  way.  No,  heavens  no.  It  wouldn't  have  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
to  go.  I  was  still  in  awe  of  the  senior  party  operations.  It  never 
occurred  to  me,  frankly. 

Stein:   Was  Jane  Zimmerman  at  all  involved? 

Pike:   Yes,  she  was  quite  involved  in  the  Shattuck  campaign.   A  supporter  of 
Warren's,  but  she  really  was  a  Shattuck  supporter — primarily  that  was 
her  activity.   Pat  Connich  was  involved  with  it;  Jane  and  Pat  were 
very  good  friends.   I  think  Pat  was  on  the  statewide  steering 
committee  for  Ed  Shattuck.   Ivy  Lee,  Jr.  was  involved  in  that.   I 
think  he  sort  of  ran  that  campaign  in  San  Francisco.   Also  Grace 
Macduf f . 

Stein:   Ivy  Lee  was  working  on  the  Shattuck  campaign? 

Pike:    I  believe  so.   I  think  it  was  his  office  that  we  used.   But  a  lot  of 
these  people  were  also  Warren  people,  obviously.   They  got  involved 
in  both  campaigns. 
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Stein:   Would  they  also  have  been  involved  in  the  Nixon  campaign? 

Pike:   Not  so  many  of  them,  no.   They  weren't.   Very  few  of  them,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.   Now,  Dolan  and  Derre  were  supporters  of  Nixon;  you  see  in 
'50  you  had  the  senatorial  race.   I  think  there  was  quite  a 
tremendous  feeling  for  Nixon  at  that  time  here  in  Northern  California. 
He  was  a  winner  and  people  felt  he  would  make  a  good  United  States 
Senator.   He  was  new  to  Northern  California. 

He  had  Bernie  (Bernard  C.)  Brennan  who  ran  his  campaign  and  they 
did  very  aramatic  things.   I  can  remember  going  to  a  meeting  here 
when  Nixon  spoke  and  he  went  through  the  whole  Alger  Hiss  thing  and 
his  recitation  of  this  thing  was  just  spellbinding  to  me.   Then  he 
was  much  warmer  and  more  friendly  then  than  he  grew  to  be  later.   He 
and  Mrs.  Nixon  in  their  station  wagon  would  go  around  the  town, 
talking  to  people,  and  I  felt  here's  somebody  who's  not  afraid  to  get 
out  on  a  street  corner  in  front  of  people  and  talk  to  them.   That 
appealed  to  me. 

He  was  a  young  person.   We  painted  lots  of  signs  for  that 
operation  in  San  Francisco  for  the  station  wagon  to  have  when  they 
appeared  places.   We  had  a  Young  Republican  workshop  on  sign  painting. 
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Pike:   One  evening  a  man  and  woman  came  in  and  said,  "What  are  you  doing?" 
And  I  said,  "Don't  step  on  the  signs."  They  just  walked  in,  walking 
on  the  signs.   [laughter]   I  said,  "Get  off  the  signs!"  without 
even  looking  up.   I  thought  it  was  just  somebody  else  who  had  come 
to  help  paint  signs.   I  looked  up  and,  of  course,  it  was  Pat  and  Dick 
Nixon.   But  he  thanked  everybody  for  helping. 

It  was  a  very  nice  kind  of  a  starting  relationship.   I  think  it 
was  one  of  the  things  that  caused  me  to  be  a  Nixon  supporter  for  a 
long  time,  because  I  saw  him  in  a  different  concept  and  a  different 
light  than  most  people  who  came  into  contact  with  him  later  on  saw 
him. 

Stein:   I  was  interested  in  your  saying  that  a  lot  of  these  people  wouldn't 
have  been  the  same  people  in  the  Nixon  campaign. 

Pike:    Some  of  them  were,  but  some  of  them  weren't.   A  lot  of  them, 

particularly  from  Southern  California,  Ed  Shattuck,  didn't  dislike 
Nixon,  but  I  just  don't  think  he  ever  trusted  him  very  much.   I 
guess  the  [Jerry]  Voorhis  race  [1946]  down  there  sort  of  tore  up 
Southern  California.   But  we  weren't  as  aware  of  the  effect  up  here. 

Stein:   I  see.   So  the  Southern  Calif ornians  would  have — 

Pike:   The  Southern  California  Warren  people  would  have  turned  off  Warrenites 
up  here.   He  was  the  party  nominee  and  I  don't  mean  anybody  sabotaged 
him,  but  their  interest  was  in  somebody  else's  race.   And  my  interest 
was  in  the  whole  ticket.  And  in  wanting  to  get  more  involved.   I 
just  offered  to  do  what  I  felt  I  was  able  to  do. 

In  the  Warren  election  I  think  they  did  send  me  out  to  speak 
because  I  was  young  and  because  I  was  a  woman. 

Stein:  What  advantage  did  being  a  woman  have? 

Pike:   I  think  it  was  part  of  the  whole  encompassing  thing  in  the  Warren 

attitude  not  to  exclude  people.   I  can  remember  saying,  "Oh,  I  can't 
speak;  I  don't  know  how  to  speak."  Charlie  Rosenthal  would  say, 
"Oh,  yes,  you  can.   You're  a  nice-looking  young  girl  and  you'll  be 
a  good  representative."  So  I  don't  think  it  really  was  a  calculated 
thing,  but  I  think  it  helped,  to  be  a  young  woman  in  Republican 
meetings.   They  certainly  didn't  want  to  lose  any  of  the  youth  vote. 

Stein:   In  the  Nixon  campaign  there  were  several  issues  that  were  specific 
to  that  campaign.   Did  you  know  anything  about  the  CRA,  the 
California  Republican  Assembly's  endorsement  of  Nixon? 
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Pike:    I  know  that  they  did  endorse  him.   I  wasn't  a  member  of  the  CRA  and 
I  didn't  go  to  those  meetings  then.   I  got  into  it  later  on  but  I 
didn't  go  at  that  time.   There  may  have  been  a  fight  over  that.   I 
can't  remember  who  else  was  in  that  race  that  they  would  have  wanted 
to  endorse. 

Stein:  There  was  a  fight.   Superior  Court  Judge  Frederick  Houser — 

Pike:  Oh,  yes. 

Stein:  The  good  Fred  Houser.   The  story  is  that  the  CRA  subcommittee — 

Pike:  Which  was  Warren  controlled.   The  CRA  hierarchy  was  pro-Warren. 

Stein:   Oh,  I  see.   But  they  endorsed  Houser  and  then  the  full  committee 

endorsed  Nixon  by  one  vote.   And  then  the  convention  endorsed  Nixon. 

Pike:    It's  probably  true  because  Southern  California  probably  had  a  greater 
membership  at  that  time.   That's  right.   That  name — the  good  Fred 
Houser  rang  a  bell  with  me  at  that  time.   Maybe  Warren  had  even 
encouraged  him  to  run.   I  don't  know.   But  I'm  sure  that  if  he  was  a 
Warren  person  that  would  have  been  the  reason  for  that  subcommittee 
endorsement.   They  must  have  worked  like  the  dickens  to  turn  that 
thing  around  in  the  full  committee.   Somebody  did  a  lot  of  field  work. 

Stein:   What  did  you  do  in  the  Nixon  campaign  besides  paint  signs? 

Pike:    I  painted  signs  and  I  made  one  or  two  speeches  for  him,  as  I  recall, 
at  some  of  those  crazy  places  that  I  went.   I  would  only  speak  for 
Warren  when  I  went,  or  for  Nixon.   I  didn't  tie  the  two  together. 
They'd  find  somebody  else  to  do  that.   The  sign  painting  thing  was 
one  thing,  calling  people  to  come  to  the  rally,  the  yo-yo  kinds  of 
thing  that  you  do.   Nothing  of  great  importance  at  all. 

Stein:   Did  somebody  show  you  how  to  paint  signs? 

Pike:   No,  I  can't  paint.   But  we'd  get  the  paper  and  the  paint  and  use  the 
stencils.   Somebody,  probably  somebody  on  the  central  committee,  the 
chairman,  or  someone  on  the  Nixon  campaign,  would  call  and  say  (this 
is  always  the  way  the  Nixon  campaign  is  run),  "Nixon's  coming  into 
town  and  we  need  850  handmade  signs."   So  the  Young  Republicans 
would  get  together  at  a  workshop  and  make  the  signs .   Some  people 
were  artists  and  some  people  could  measure  and  do  things  like  that  and 
I  could  staple  them  to  the  poles  [laughter] .   I  was  very  good  with  the 
stapler.   I  can't  draw  a  straight  line  or  anything  like  that,  but  if 
I  had  a  stencil  I  could  do  it  pretty  easily  with  spray  paint.   It's 
no  problem  and  it's  fun.   It's  a  group  effort,  everybody's  doing  it. 

Stein:   Did  you  have  any  contact  with  Dinkelspiel,  who  was  chairman  of 
Northern  Californians  for  Nixon? 
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Pike:   John  Dinkelspiel?  Only  that  I  did  later  on  in  life.   I  knew  him;  I 
knew  who  he  was.   I  saw  him  on  the  street  about  six  months  ago, 
bless  his  heart.  Awfully  nice  gentleman.  Yes,  I  knew  him  but  I 
had  no  real  contact  with  him. 

Stein:  Was  Murray  Chotiner  involved  in  that  campaign? 

Pike:   Apparently  he  was  very  definitely  involved  in  it,  although  I  didn't 
know  Murray  Chotiner  and  I  didn't  know  particularly  the  name  Murray 
Chotiner.   I  remember  hearing  about  Murray  Chotiner  and  what  an  evil 
person  he  was  for  so  long  and  later  on  I  met  Murray  Chotiner  and  he 
didn't  strike  me  as  evil  at  all.   Frankly,  he  was  a  very  pleasant  man. 
He  would  come  to  Young  Republican  state  meetings  and  talk  about 
campaigns  and  how  to  campaign  and  so  forth.   He  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  try  to  help  Young  Republican  candidates,  I  know.  You'd  call 
Murray  up  and  say,  "Are  bumper  strips  worthwhile?"  and  Murray  would 
say  whether  they  were  or  not.  That  kind  of  thing.   I  never  saw  the 
calculated  evilness  in  Murray. 

But  in  Young  Republican  workshops  we  would  have  people  from 
various  successful  campaigns  to  talk  to  us  about  campaigning  because 
we  had  a  lot  of  Young  Republicans  who  wanted  to  position  themselves 
to  run  for  state  offices  and  the  state  legislature  who  were  interested 
in  learning  about  how  campaigns  operated.  He  was  very  good  about 
coming  in  and  talking  to  us.   It  was  also  to  his  advantage.   A  lot  of 
that  helped  to  swing  the  Young  Republicans  so  strongly  into  the  Nixon 
camp  for  so  long,  because  at  least  they  took  note  of  us.   They 
recognized  us . 

Stein:  Was  that  a  conscious  effort  on  their  part  do  you  think? 

Pike:    I  suspect  it  was.   It  was  certainly  a  conscious  effort  on  our  part  to 
become  affiliated  with  somebody  as  prominent  as  a  United  States 
Senator.  That  gave  us  prestige  too. 

Stein:  We  talked  a  little  bit  last  time  after  the  tape  was  off  about  some 
of  the  campaign  strategies,  the  pink  sheet,  for  example.*  Maybe  we 
just  ought  to  go  over  that  again  on  the  tape.   I  think  I  sent  you  a 
copy  of  the  pink  sheet,  but,  of  course  with  the  Xerox  it's  no  longer  on 
pink  paper. 

Pike:    I  sometimes  wonder  if  that  was  calculated  or  if  that  just  happened 
to  be  the  paper  available,  I  truly  do,  because  I  know  when  you're 
putting  out  something  in  a  hurry  you  go  get  available  paper.   I 


*See  next  page. 
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bOUGLA5-MARCAi\TOl\TIO   VOTI1XG   RECORD 

Many  persons  have  requested  a  comparison  of  the  voting  records  of  Congresswoman^Helen  Douglas  and  the  notorious 
Communist  party-liner,  Congiessman  Vito  Marcantonio  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Douglas  and  Marcantonio  have  been  members  of  Congress  together  since  January  1,  1945.  During  that  period,  Mrs. 
Douglas  voted  the  same  as  Marcantonio  354  times.  While  it  should  not  be  expected  that  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  always  vote  in  opposition  to  Marcantonio,  it  is  significant  to  note,  not  only  the  great  number  of 
times  which  Mrs.  Douglas  voted  in  agreement  with  him,  but  also  the  issues  on  which  almost  without  exception  they 
always  taw  eye  to  eye,  io-wit:  Un-American  Activities  and  Internal  Security. 


Here  is  tlie  Record! 


VOTES  AGAINST  COMMITTEE   ON    UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Both  Douglas  and  Marcantonio  voted  against  establish 
ing  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  I/S/45. 
Bill  passed. 

Both  voted  on  three  separate  occasions  against  contempt 
proceedings  against  persons  and  organizations  which 
refused  to  reveal  records  or  answer  whether  they  were 
Communists.  4/16/46,  6/26/46,  11/24/47.  Bills  passed. 

Both  voted  on  four  separate  occasions  against  allowing 
funds  for  investigation  bv  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  5/17/46,  5/9/48,  2/9/49,  3/23/50.  (The  last 
vote  was  348  to  12.)  All  bills  passed. 

COMMUNIST-LINE   FOREIGN   POLICY  VOTES 

Both  voted  against  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Bill.  5/9/47. 
(It  has  been  established  that  without  this  aid  Greece 
and  Turkey  would  long  since  have  gone  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.)  Bill  passed. 

Both  voteJ,-in  two  occasions  against  free  press  amend 
ment  to  UNRRA  appropriation  bill,  providing  that 
no  funds  should  be  furnished  any  country  which  refused 
to  allow  free  access  to  the  news  of  activities  of  the 
UNRRA  by  press  and  radio  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  11/1/45,  6/28/46.  Bills  passed.  (This  would  in 
effect  have  denied  American  relief  funds  to  Communist 
dominated  countries.) 

Both  voted  against  refusing  Foreign  Relief  to  Soviet- 
dominated  countries  UNLESS  supervised  by  Americans. 
4/50/47.  Bill  passed  324  to  75. 


__    VOTE  AGAINST  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Both  voted  against  the  Selective  Service  Act  of   1948. 
6/18/48.  Bill  passed. 


VOTES  AGAINST  LOYALTY  AND  SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 

Both  voted  on  two  separate  occasions  against  bills  re 
quiring  loyalty  checks  for  Federal  employees.  7/15/47, 
6/29/49.  Bills 'passed. 

Both  voted  against  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
of  1948,  requiring  registration  with  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral  of  Communist  party  members  and  communist  con 
trolled  organizations.  Bill  passed,  319  to  58.  5/19/48. 
AND  AFTER  KOREA  both  again  voted  against  it.  Bill 
passed  8/29/50.  354  to  20. 

AFTER  KOR£X  on  July  12,  1950.  Marcantonio  and 
Douglas  and  12  others  voted  against  the  Securitv  Bill,  to 
permit  the  heads  of  key  National  Defense  departments. 
such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  discharge 
government  worker!  found  to  be  poor  security  risks!  Bill 
passed,  327  to  14. 

VOTE  AGAINST  CALIFORNIA 

Both*  recorded  against  confirming  title  to  TideUnds  in 
California  and  the  other  states  affected.  .4/30/48.  Bill 
passed  257-29. 

VOTES  AGAINST  CONGRESSIONAL 

INVESTIGATION  OF  COMMUNIST  AND  OTHER 

ILLEGAL  ACTIVITIES 

Bath  voted  against  investigating  the  "whitewash"  of  the 
AMERAS1A  case.  4/18/46.  Bill  passed. 
Both  voted  against  investigating  why  the  Soviet  Union 
was  buying  as  many  as  60.000  United  States  patents  at 
one  time.  3/4/47.  Bill  passed. 

Both  voted  against  continuing  investigation  of  numerous 
instances  of  illegal  actions  by  OPA  and  the  War  Labor 
Board.  1/18/45.  Bill  passed. 

Both  voted  on  two  occasions  against  allowing  Congress 
to  have  access  tc  government  records  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  investigations  by  Senate  and  Hoi-  f.  Com 
mittees.  4/22/48,  5/13/48.  Bills  passed. 


ON  ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  VOTES  which  have  occurred  since  Congressman  Nixon  took  office  on  January  I.  1947. 
HE  has  voted  exactly  opposite  to  the  Douglas-Marcantonio  Axiil 

After  studying  the  voting  comparison  between  Mrs.  Douglas  and  Marcantonio.  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Communist  line 
'  tcwjnaper,  the  Daily  People's  World,  in  its  lead  editorial  on  January  31.  1950.  labeled  Congressman  Nixon  as  "The  Man 
To  Beat"  in  this  Senate  race  and  that  the  Communist  newspaper,  the  New  York  Daily  Worker,  in  the  issue  of  July  28, 
1547,  selected  Mrs.  Douglas  along  with  Marcantonio  as  "One  of  the  Heroes  of  the  80th  Congress." 

REMEMBER!  The  United  States  Senate  votes  on  ratifying  international  treaties  and  confirming  presi 
dential  appointments.  'Would   California  send  Marcantanio.jp  _the  United  States  Senate? 
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Pike:   remember  when  we  [Shumate,  Smith  and  Associates)  were  doing  Dianne's 
[Feinstein]  supervisorial  campaign  something  came  out  on  a  pink  sheet 
and  she  almost  had  hysterics.   It  was  purely  accidental.   I  really 
have  failed  still  to  appreciate  the  horror  of  this  thing  considering 
some  of  the  things  she  [Helen  Gahagan  Douglas]  said  about  Nixon. 

It  may  be  farfetched  in  some  people's  minds  to  compare  records 
of  somebody  from  California  with  somebody  from  across  the  country  but 
if  there  is  a  pattern  I  suspect  there's  nothing  wrong  with  bringing  it 
out.  A  person's  voting  record  ought  to  be  open.  Now,  to  my  knowledge 
there's  no  outright  lying  in  here.   I  think  a  lot  of  the  fury  came 
because  her  voting  record  was  pointed  out  and  that  probably  irritated 
her  and  she  hoped  that  wouldn't  come  up.  Now,  this  one  says  that 
Nixon  has  voted  exactly  opposite  to  the  Douglas-Marcantonio  axis. 
Axis — now,  that's  an  image  word,  a  buzz  word,  that's  not  right  to  use. 
It's  not  illegal,  but  it's  an  emotional  kind  of  thing.  And  she  did 
lie  about  him,  too. 

Stein:  What  did  she  say  about  him? 

Pike:    [She  searches  for  books  about  Nixon.] 

ft 
Pike:    [Miss  Pike  returns  with  several  books.] 

Stein:  What  is  it  you're  reading? 

Pike:   This  is  the  one  that  defends  him  so,  Kornitzer. 

Stein:   You're  looking  at  the  chapter  on  the  1952  election. 

Pike:    [She  reads  from  Bela  Kornitzer,  The  Real  Nixon;  An  Intimate  Biography, 
(Rand  McNally,  I960).]   "Even  Nixon  was  found  on  Marcantonio ' s  side 
when  he  voted  with  the  congressman  on  a  foreign  aid  bill." 

So  that  statement  that  he  voted  exactly  opposite  the  axis  is 
not  true.   I  take  it  back.  There  is  an  interpretive  problem  there. 
[looks  through  book  for  a  specific  passage]  Well,  I'm  taking  too 
much  time  looking  for  it.   I  will  look  it  up  and  Xerox  it.   This  is 
a  specific  thing  where  Mrs.  Douglas  said  something  about  him  that  was 
not  true.   Well,  I  will  look  it  up.  It's  in  the  other  book  that  I 
can't  find  right  now,  I'm  sure.   It's  about  his  voting  record.  He 
always  voted  for  foreign  aid  bills  and  he  always  voted  liberally  on 
the  fair  employment  practices  and  anti-discrimination  legislation. 
I  think  it  was  that  accusation  she  made  that  he  did  not,  whereas  in 
fact  he  had  voted  for  that  anti-discrimination  legislation.   It  was  in 
a  meeting  when  she  said  it,  that  caused  him  to  challenge  her  to  a 
debate,  but  I  want  to  look  it  up  to  make  sure. 
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Pike:   Nixon  was  very  conservative  on  a  lot  of  things,  but  I  always  felt 
that  his  whole  record — in  the  House  of  Representative,   in  the 
Senate,  as  vice-president,  and  president — on  foreign  policy  was 
superb.   He  took  a  very  good  stand,  until  he  got  to  be  president, 
on  the  end  of  discrimination. 

Stein:   Were  you  aware  of  some  of  the  other  things — I  think  I  sent  you  a 

little  chapter  from  Mazo — like  the  effort  to  get  Governor  Warren  to 
endorse  Nixon?* 

Pike:    I  wasn't  particularly  aware  of   it  while  it  was  going  on.   I  do 

remember  talk;  people  were  sort  of  muttering  because  Warren  wouldn't 
endorse.   We  were  beginning  to  have  an  attempt  at  a  party  ticket 
kind  of  operation  and  "support  the  whole  party  directly  instead  of 
these  independents."   I  had  then  gotten  a  little  bit  into  the  state 
committee  and  the  county  committee.   There  was  a  strong  feeling  of 
the  party's  responsibility  to  support  the  nominees. 

I  don't  imagine  I  criticized  Warren;  I  wished  he  would  have 
endorsed  Nixon.   I  couldn't  see  any  harm  in  his  doing  it.   Of  course, 
I  understand  a  little  more  today.  When  you're  running  for  office 
yourself  you  don't  necessarily  put  yourself  in  the  position  of 
endorsing  a  lot  of  other  people  that  could  lose  you  votes.  Warren 
made  a  habit  of  not  really  ever  endorsing  people  to  my  knowledge. 
Bill  Mailliard  never  did  and  Marks  hardly  ever  does.   Basically  those 
Republicans  running  in  areas  where  they  had  to  get  a  lot  of 
Democratic  votes,  don't  [endorse  other  candidates].   I  have  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  pragmatism  of  that  now  than  I  did  then. 

Stein:   Did  you  know  anything  about  the  telephone  calls  that  Mazo  speaks 
about  on  page  75?* 

Pike:   No,  I  don't  remember  any  of  that.   I'm  sure  that  didn't  happen  here. 
Now,  it  might  have  happened  somewhere  down  south  in  Whittier,  maybe. 
That  could  be  something  that  could  have  been  down  without  Nixon 
knowing  about  it.   It  was  a  dumb  kind  of  thing  to  do.   But  Nixon  always 
had  people  around  him  pumping  up  activities.   The  man  was  very  insecure 
really  and  there  was  always  an  attempt  to  have  lots  of  signs  and  lots 
of  people  to  greet  him. 


*See  next  page. 
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Pike:   Every  time  he  would  come  to  San  Francisco,  either  as  Senator  or 

vice-president  or  anything,  Ray  Arbuthnot  or  Jack  Drown  would  call 
and  say,  "He's  coming  in.   Get  a  lot  of  people  down  there  to  meet 
him."  They  always  went  for  that  kind  of  thing,  like  the  balloons  at 
the  convention,  in  great  quantity.   It  was  an  attempt,  I  think,  in 
many  ways  to  make  him  feel  more  confident.   It  wasn't  planned  as  an 
evil  kind  of  thing. 

It's  the  kind  of  thing  that  mushrooms.   You  go  from  getting 
twenty  Young  Republicans  down  to  say  hello  to  the  Senator,  to  850,000 
for  the  president,  with  an  equal  number  of  balloons.   [laughter] 
Gosh,  think  of  those  balloons!   It  got  so  he  liked  those  things: 
"There  weren't  enough  balloons."  I've  heard  that  many  times.   "There 
weren't  enough  balloons." 

But  this  phone  call  thing  I  knew  nothing  about  and  I'm  positive 
it  wasn't  done  here.   I  suspect  it  may  have  been  done  in  a  very  small 
part  of  Southern  California.   I  don't  believe  they  could  have  afforded 
to  make  all  those  phone  calls  in  a  lot  of  places.   It  couldn't  cover 
the  whole  southern  part  of  the  state.   It  says  "at  random  throughout 
the  state." 

Stein:   He  may  have  made  one  or  two  calls. 

Pike:    I'm  sure.   I  don't  know  what  the  prizes  were.   He  doesn't  say, 
incidentally. 

Stein:   I've  read  elsewhere  that  it  was  a  silver,  or  a  silverplated,  cream 
and  sugar  set. 

Pike:    I  don't  know.   I'll  have  to  ask  somebody  if  they  ever  got  one.  They'll 
remember  it. 

Stein:   Yes,  how  would  you  know — 

Pike:  Yes,  how  would  you  know  there  was  going  to  be  a  prize.  What  do  you 
have  to  do,  take  an  ad  in  the  newspaper?  I  mean,  I  don't  know.  It 
probably  happened  in  Whittier. 

Stein:   I  read  somewhere  that  there  was  a  torchlight  parade  for  Nixon  in 
San  Francisco? 

Pike:  Oh,  well,  there  could  have  been. 

Stein:  In  May. 

Pike:  In  '50? 

Stein:  In  '50. 


Pike:   Yes,  I  remember  marching  in  a  torchlight  parade,  come  to  think  of  it, 
but  I  didn't  think  it  was  that  far  back.  Yes,  we  had  sparklers, 
that's  what  it  was,  and  signs  and  things.   Usually  somebody  the 
weekend  before  the  election  gets  the  idea  that  there  should  be 
something  magnificent  to  create  an  aura  with  the  people  of  great 
activity.   It  usually  comes  out  in  the  most  dreadful  car  parades 
into  the  shopping  centers  with  honking  and  loudspeakers  going  around, 
which  I  abominate.   I  discourage  that  sort  of  thing.   Candidates 
love  that  sort  of  thing.  It's  the  ego  trip  of  the  candidate.   They 
just  adore  it  and  they  always  want  to  spend  three  or  four  days 
organizing  that  kind  of  activity.   It's  so  useless;  it  doesn't  make 
a  vote;  it  alienates  people. 

But  I  think  the  torchlight  parade  was  not  too  difficult  a  thing. 
It  was  around  Union  Square,  as  I  recall.   It  wasn't  a  very  long  walk. 
Republican  headquarters  were  down  on  Market  Street.  We  probably 
walked  up  to  Union  Square.   I  think  it  came  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
a  public  demonstration  or  something. 

Stein:   Did  Nixon  himself  give  any  speeches  in  San  Francisco? 

Pike:   I  remember  the  speech  he  gave  at  the  old  Whitcomb  Hotel,  now  called 
the  San  Franciscan.   I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  public  meeting  or 
not — but  it  was  at  lunchtime.   I  took  off  from  work  and  went  to  hear 
him.   That's  when  he  went  through  the  whole  Algier  Hiss  thing.   Very 
dramatic,  and  I  was  just  spellbound  by  this  thing.  And  I  do  remember 
the  station  wagon  with  the  mike  and  the  street  corner  appearances. 
We'd  take  up  fresh  signs  up  to  the  site. 

I  imagine  he  may  have  made  a  couple  of  other  appearances.   That 
might  have  been  an  American  Legion  sponsored  meeting  at  the  hotel.   It 
would  have  been  a  logical  place  for  him  to  do  that.   But  it  was  some 
kind  of — not  convention — but  it  was  a  mass  meeting,  but  it  may  have 
been  sponsored  by  the  veterans  or  legion.   It  wasn't  strictly  a  campaign 
meeting.   I  don't  know  whether  he  talked  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  at 
that  time.   I  suspect  he  did,  but  I  didn't  know  about  it.   He's 
never  been  one  to  put  too  much  emphasis  in  San  Francisco. 

Stein:  Why  is  that? 

Pike:    I  think  just  realistically  the  votes  weren't  here,  ever.   He'd  come 
for  certain  events,  but  when  he  was  running  for  president,  the  first 
time,  I  think  he  came  once.   When  he  ran  for  president  the  second 
time  he  came  maybe  twice.   The  value  to  any  candidate  of  San 
Francisco  is  the  media  market,  not  the  votes,  basically — compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  state.  We're  getting  smaller  and  smaller  and  the 
registration  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller.   This  is  true  for  both 
parties.  Lots  of  people  who  live  here  aren't  registered.   But  this 
is  a  media  center  for  all  of  Northern  California.   So  they  get  all 
of  this  media  exposure  here.  Or  they  come  for  a  fund  raising  dinner 
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Pike:    or  something  of  that  nature.   Usually  when  they  would  come  into  San 

Francisco  (any  of  them)  there's  got  to  be  some  kind  of  "rah  rah"  like 
the  Union  Square  really  or  something  of  that  nature.   President  Ford 
didn't  come  here  that  much. 

Stein:   He  tended  to  have  discouraging  events  happen  every  time  he  did  come 
here. 

Pike:   That's  true.   But  none  of  them  came  here  much.   Jack  Kennedy  did,  once 
I  think.   I  don't  know  if  Lyndon  Johnson  ever  came.   Hubert  Humphrey, 
I  think,  came  once.   They  come  in  around  one  event  and  get  all  that 
media  for  the  whole  day.   It  fans  out  all  over.   But  the  inclination 
is  to  go  elsewhere. 

Stein:   One  of  the  things  I'm  confused  about  in  the  whole  Nixon  campaign, 

particularly  in  reading  about  it,  is  partly,  I  think,  the  difficulty 
of  looking  backward  and  forgetting  what  happened  in  the  last  four 
years.  My  question  is  exactly  how  one  would  characterize  Nixon's 
politics  in  that  period.   Mazo,  for  instance,  calls  him  a  moderate 
conservative.   Leo  Katcher,  who  wrote  a  biography  of  Earl  Warren, 
called  him  right  wing. 

Pike:    I  think  everybody  became  apprehensive  of  the  communist  hue  and  cry. 
It  could  get  out  of  hand,  as  it  did  with  Joe  McCarthy.   And  yet,  I 
think,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  honestly  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
believe  that  Nixon  started  this  Alger  Hiss  thing  as  a  political 
gimmick.   I  truly  don't.   I  think  it  did  become  something  that  grew 
into  what  he  felt  was  his  cause  and  his  stand,  although  he  was  never 
Joe  McCarthy  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

But  I  remember  in  the  '62  gubernatorial  election  he  still  was 
talking  about  Communists  every  once  in  a  while.   "Just  get  off  it," 
was  the  attitude  of  those  of  us  around  here.   I  think  the  people 
around  him  saw  a  winning  technique  and  continued  to  use  it  for  a 
long  time,  the  same  kind  of  thing.   Bob  Finch  moderated  considerably 
that  whole  situation  in  '60.   But  in  '62,  by  then  [H.R.]  Haldeman  was 
taking  over  pretty  well  and  Bob,  although  he  was  titular  head  of  the 
Nixon  gubernatorial  campaign,  he  really  didn't  have  that  much  to  say 
about  it,  Haldeman  did. 

Stein:   So  would  you  agree  more  that  Nixon  at  that  point  was — 

Pike:    I  would  have  thought  he  was  moderately  conservative,  a  conservative 

moderate,  and  I  base  that  really  on  the  anti-discrimination  legislation- 
he  always  supported  it  and  worked  for  it — and  the  foreign  aid  support. 
The  foreign  policy  always  fascinated  him  and  I  think  that  was  his  great 
forte  as  president  and  that  is  what  I  hope  he  will  be  remembered  for 
in  the  long  haul  of  life.   Always  that  has  been — and  seemingly  it 
was  almost  like  his  mind  was  divided.   He  could  think  so  clearly  on 
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Pike:  that  abstract  or  objective  level,  and  things  domestic  became  more 
subjective  and  then  grew  more  and  more  isolated  as  he  became  more 
and  more  attacked. 

I'm  sure  there  will  be  psychoanalyses  of  Nixon  from  time  immemorial 
and  I  often  wonder  what  he  looks  back  on  today  to  contemplate.   [Bob] 
Finch  would  argue  with  him  in  the  beginning.   As  he  grew  in  power  and 
prestige  in  public  office  he  didn't  like  to  be  argued  with.   Haldeman 
never  argued  with  him.   Finch  would.   Finch  would  say,  "You  can't  do 
that;  it's  wrong."  Obviously,  he  got  sidetracked. 

Stein:   Is  there  anything  more  we  can  say  about  the  '50  Nixon  campaign? 

Pike:   Not  that  I  can  think  of  at  this  time.   I  will  look  up  that  one 

reference  just  to  make  sure  I'm  100  percent  right  on  that.   It's  a 
controversial  campaign,  but  I  don't  think  any  more  controversial 
than  '72 — it  rather  pales  in  light  of  '72 — [laughter]  where  everybody 
just  went  hog  wild.   I  truly  don't  think  the  man  knew  all  that  was 
going  on,  but  once  faced  with  it  he  didn't  do  the  right  thing. 

Stein:   I  was  reading  something  recently  about  some  of  the  dirty  tricks  during 
one  of  the  earlier  campaigns — 

Pike:   Oh,  the  Dick  Tuck  thing  of  pulling  the  train  out?* 
Stein:  Yes. 

Pike:   He  did  two  things  that  I'm  aware  of  in  connection  with  Nixon.   The  one 
was  the  train  and  the  other  was  the  Chinese  sign  for  the  Chinatown 
parade  which  called  Nixon  very  dirty  names  in  Chinese.   Dick  Tuck  was 
a  master  at  that. 


Ed  Shattuck  for  Attorney  General,  1950 

Stein:   Let's  move  along  into  the  Shattuck  campaign.   Do  you  know  anything 
about  why  Shattuck  ran  for  office  and  if  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
Frederick  Napoleon  Howser? 

Pike:   The  bad  Howser.   I  think  it  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.   Earl  Warren  had 
been  attorney  general  of  the  state  of  California.   He  wanted  a  decent, 
proper  person  in  that  position.   Ed  Shattuck  was  national  commit teeman 
then. 


*During  the  1960  presidential  campaign,  Dick  Tuck,  donning  an  engineer's 
cap,  waved  the  Nixon  campaign  train  out  of  a  station  while  Nixon  was 
still  delivering  a  speech  from  the  rear  car  platform. 
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Stein:   Yes,  he  resigned  as  national  committeeman  to  run  for  attorney  general 
in  1950  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Tony  DeLap. 

Pike:   Maclntyre  Faries.   Shattuck  had  been  elected  national  committeeman 

in  the  '48  convention  by  the  delegation,  which  meant  he  was  a  strong 
Warren  person  and  an  attorney,  a  liberal.   I  suspect  it  was  suggested 
to  him  that  he  run.   Ed  was  a  fine  man  and  I  suspect  he  wanted  to 
run,  too.   I  don't  mean  he  was  coerced  by  any  manner  or  means.   It 
was  to  get  Howser  out  who  was  just  an  abomination,  I  guess,  from  what 
I  read.   They  wanted  the  Republican  ticket,  the  Warren  ticket,  to 
have  a  good,  respectable  person,  which  Shattuck  certainly  was, 
although  he  was  entirely  too  liberal  for  a  lot  of  people. 

As  I  say  he  was  a  United  World  Federalist  for  one  thing  and  that 
was  a  great  hue  and  cry  particularly  in  the  Pro-America  group — oh! — 
the  United  World  Federalists  were  just  Communists.   Anything  that  had 
to  do  with  international  law  or  any  of  those  things,  they  were  really, 
really  outrageous  people,  in  the  eyes  of  the  arch  conservatives.   I 
think  that  had  something  to  do  with  the  Shattuck  defeat.   I  also  think 
his  campaign  was  not  as  sharp  as  it  should  have  been.   I  think  everybody 
thought  Warren  would  pull  him  on  his  coattails.   California  was 
beginning  to  change. 

Stein:   How  so? 

Pike:    Ticket  splitting.   You  might  vote  for  one  party  at  the  head  of  the 
ticket  and  other  party  people  further  down.  You  weren't  getting  a 
straight  party  vote  which,  I  think,  despite  the  reforms  to  prevent 
that  kind  of  thing,  was  really  the  strength  of  the  party.   The  party 
was  trying  to  emerge  as  strong.   They  were  trying  to  sell  the  concept 
of  the  straight  party  vote.   The  Democrats  were  more  successful  at 
doing  it  in  the  '50s  than  the  Republicans  ever  became  at  doing  it. 
Warren  should  have  an  attorney  general  who  was  not  going  to  countermand 
him  or  be  an  embarrassment  to  him,  thwart  his  administration  in  any 
way. 

Stein:   How  do  you  think  Shattuck  could  have  run  the  campaign  better? 

Pike:    I  just  don't  think  they  really  had  sharp  professionals  in  there.   I 
didn't  see  anything  that  made  it  a  total  involvement  of  a  lot  of 
people.   That's  an  impressive  list  there,  but  there  weren't  a  whole 
lot  of  volunteers,  for  one  thing.   Well,  it  was  a  pretty  big  year  in 
elections  and  people  were  kind  of  spread  arounJ  and  split.   There 
was  nothing  like  what  we  got  into  later  in  campaigning — targeted 
mailings . 

Shattuck  also  was  not  a  very  well  known  name.  Pat  Brown  had 
been  district  attorney  here  in  San  Francisco.   Obviously  this  was  his 
home  base.   He  was  a  well  known  man.   He  had,  through  the  district 
attorney's  association,  better  name  recognition  than  Ed  Shattuck. 
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Pike:   Who  ever  heard  of  Ed  Shattuck,  except  within  the  Republican  organization? 
And  nothing  was  done  to  really  present  the  man  and  a  reason  for  voting 
for  him.   If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  Howser  you  had  a  choice.   The 
primary  he  won;  that  was  okay.  But  against  Pat  Brown,  what  was  the 
basic  issue?  None  was  ever  really  given.   He  was  not  made  credible — 
I  guess  that's  the  word — as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  attorney 
general.  And  he  had  a  very  small  base  to  start  with.   So  the  Democrats 
who  voted  for  Warren,  there  was  no  compunction  for  them  to  vote — 

Stein:   I  see,  they  would  have  voted  for  Brown. 

Pike:   Yes,  why  not?  Now,  he  had  better  credentials  as  district  attorney  for 
one  thing.   That's  a  basic  fact.   But  Shattuck  did  not,  and  nothing 
was  ever  done  to  coalesce  the  vote  around  him.  At  least  that's  my 
analysis. 

Stein:  What  did  you  do  for  his  campaign? 

Pike:   Mostly  clerical  work  in  the  office.   Go  down  at  night  and  make  phone 
calls  and  write  letters  and  address  envelopes  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Stein:   One  of  the  things  about  that  campaign  that  interested  me  was  Cresap's 
description  of  when  the  state  central  committee  met  in  Fresno  in 
April  of  1950  for  the  purpose  of  making  pre-primary  endorsements. 
Earl  Warren  and  Knight  addressed  the  meeting,  but  he  says,  "When  the 
two  Republican  candidates  contesting  the  nomination  for  attorney 
general,  Shattuck  and  Howser,  appeared  on  the  platform  and  assailed 
each  other  in  acrimonious  language,  it  was  feared  by  several  party 
leaders  that  the  convention  would  end  in  a  riot  and  plans  for  formal 
endorsement  of  either  were  quickly  abandoned."*  Were  you  at  that 
meeting? 

Pike:   No.   They  didn't  endorse  Ed  Shattuck? 
Stein:   No. 

Pike:   That  astounds  me.   That  was  a  Warren  controlled  group,  basically. 

Except  that  Knight  was  probably  beginning  to  infiltrate  the  membership 
then.   Jane  Zimmerman  or  Pat  Connich  would  probably  know  more  about 
that  then  I  would  because  they  probably  went  to  that  convention  and 
I  was  not  involved  in  the  CRA  then. 

Stein:   This  is  the  state  central  committee. 

Pike:   Oh,  the  state  central  committee.  Oh,  sure.   The  state  central  committee 
cannot  endorse  in  a  primary. 


*Cresap,  Party  Politics,  pp.  84-85. 
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Stein:   That's  what  confused  me  about  this  whole  thing.   This  is  also  from 
Dean  Cresap's  book  and  he  says  that  generally  speaking  the  state 
executive  committee  of  the  central  committee  refrains  from  making 
pre-primary  endorsements.   However,  there  was  this  meeting  in  Fresno 
in  April. 

Pike:   There  may  have  been  an  attempt.   The  Warren  people  or  the  Shattuck 

people  may  have  wanted  to  do  that  or  something  like  that,  but  by  law 
they  can't  do  it. 

Stein:   By  law? 

Pike:   The  county  central  committees  are  prohibited  from  a  pre-primary 
endorsement  and  so  are  state  committees  with  the  exception  of  a 
special  election  where  you're  not  running  on  a  party  primary  basis. 
Then  the  state  committee  will  and  can  and  has  endorsed.   But  not  on 
a  straight  primary  with  two  candidates  from  the  party.   No. 

Stein:   So  the  state  central  committee  would  never  make  a  pre-primary 
endorsement. 

Pike:   No.   That  might  have  been  an  attempt  in  the  hope  that  they  would.   A 
lot  of  that  acrimony  might  have  come  from  the  fact  that  people  felt 
that  was  a  wrong  thing  to  do  in  that  situation,  in  a  primary  situation 
rather  than  being  any  kind  of  pro-Howser  thing. 

Stein:   According  to  this  same  page  in  Cresap,  the  state  central  committee  met 
in  Los  Angeles  in  February  of  1949  and  raised  the  question  of  making 
pre-primary  endorsements.   Governor  Warren  telegraphed  an  emphatic 
opposition  to  the  plan  and  a  committee,  by  a  34  to  14  vote,  decided 
to  postpone  action.   So  perhaps  at  that  time  it  wasn't  forbidden  by 
law? 


Pike:    It  might  not  have  been  forbidden  by  law  or  by  precedent  or  anything 
like  that. 

Stein:   But  it  was  just  a  matter  of  custom  perhaps. 

Pike:   Yes.   But  under  the  election  code  now  they  cannot.   And  county 

committees  cannot.   That  is  one  kind  of  thing  that  hamstrings  you 
when  you  have  a  really  good,  young,  energetic  candidate  who  wants 
to  run  for  an  office  and  you  have  a  lot  of  yo-yo's  in  there,  too, 
and  the  central  commiLtee  can't  do  a  darn  thing  about  it.   And  then 
the  yo-yo  wins  the  nomination  for  whatever  reason.   Then  people  start 
calling  up  from  all  over  town  and  say,  "Why  do  you  Republicans  put 
up  such  ridiculous  people?"   There's  nothing  the  official  party  can 
do  about  it  in  the  primary. 


Stein:   Is  there  any  move  to  change  that? 
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Pike:   No,  I  don't  think  so  because  you  change  a  rule  like  that  and  then 

everybody  starts  using  it  for  all  kinds  of  purposes  and  it's  really 
not  the  proper  way  for  a  party  organization  to  do  it.   That  is  why 
the  volunteer  organizations  are  allowed  to  endorse — like  the  CRAs, 
the  Young  Republicans,  the  Republican  League,  and  others  do  endorse, 
but  not  the  official  party  organization.   I  don't  think  it  will 
change  for  some  time  because  the  ins  and  the  outs  are  always  going 
to  be  fighting  about  it — whoever  is  in  may  want  it  and  the  outs 
don't,  whatever. 

Stein:   Is  there  anything  else  we  should  say  about  the  Shattuck  campaign? 

Pike:   I  don't  think  so.  He  was  just  a  really  nice  guy  who  was  over  his 

head.   He  probably  would  have  been  a  fine  attorney  general  but  being 
in  office  and  getting  there  are  two  different  things. 

Stein:  He  picked  the  wrong  opponent  too. 

Pike:  Yes,  he  had. 

Stein:  If  he  had  run  against  somebody  else  he  might  have  won. 

Pike:  He  might  very  well  have. 


Young  Republican  National  Commit teewoman,  1952-1956## 
Getting  Elected 

Pike:    I  don't  know,  for  some  reason  I  began  to  become  bolder  and  I  just 
decided  I  wanted  to  do  it,  and  did  it. 

Stein:   We're  talking  now  about  your  becoming — 

Pike:   Young  Republican  national  commit teewoman.   I  knew  I  had  to  have 

support  from  down  south  [Southern  California]  because  I  was  going  to 
have  opposition  in  my  own  county.   Ed  Osgood  made  a  trip  down  south 
and  talked  to  some  of  the  southern  people  and  they  had  a  gentleman 
from  Los  Angeles  they  wanted  to  be  national  committeeman,  John  Pierce. 
So  we  teamed  up  and  ran  as  a  team.   I  came  across  this  note  from  Joe 
Lockwood,  who  was  doing  John  Pierce1 s  campaign,  starting  with  the  vote 
count.*  It's  kind  of  a  funny  little  thing.  But  actually  what  happened 


*See  next  two  pages. 
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Pike:   was:   I  got  support  of  Alameda  County,  Contra  Costa  County,  and  San 

Joaquin  County,  San  Mateo  County  through  the  Stanford  Young  Republicans, 
I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  Stanford  Young  Republican,  and  he  said  they 
outweighed  in  votes  the  San  Mateo  County  Young  Republicans. 

That  was  a  wonderful  convention,  in  Stockton.   John  Busterud 
was  new  in  politics  then.   He  came  up  and  campaigned  for  me.   They 
got  more  votes  for  the  team  in  the  south  than  I  got  in  the  north.   So 
actually  I  split  the  San  Francisco  delegation.   I  made  a  deal  with 
the  guy  who  was  running  for  national  committeeman  from  San  Francisco 
to  just  split  the  delegation,  which  was  what  we  did,  and  John  Pierce 
and  I  did  win. 

Stein:   Who  was  the  guy  running  for — 

Pike:   Trafton  Muller.   His  name  is  on  the  list  of  the  [1952  campaign]  train 
passengers.   This  was  where  I  first  understood  about  how  you  start 
counting  votes  was  when  I  got  this  memo  from  Joe — twenty- three  votes 
out  of  Los  Angeles,  five  out  of  San  Bernardino,  plus  the  one  vote  for 
Carol  Arth,  and  Santa  Barbara,  five.   Santa  Barbara  had  the  candidate 
for  president  as  I  recall,  Grant  Erlich,  that  year.   Ventura,  Orange, 
and  Riverside,  and  I  think  I  got  some  San  Diego  votes  in.   But  that's 
when  I  began  to  really  understand.   They  told  me  that  I  needed 
seventy-six  more  votes.    So,  I'd  say,  "Well,  I've  got  to  go  do 
something  about  that."   If  we  could  get  fifteen  out  of  San  Francisco 
and  I  could  get  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  San  Mateo,  and  my  friends  in 
San  Joaquin  County,  that  would  do  it.   I  just  started  going  out  and 
lining  them  up.   It  was  a  very  interesting,  kind  of  a  fun  thing.   I 
was  nervous  as  I  could  be,  but  I  enjoyed  it. 

It  was  a  hard  fought,  very  hard  fought,  election.   Trafton 
Muller  ran  from  here  and  Trafton  Muller  was  in  the  Young  Republicans 
here,  but  he  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Hanley  group,  too,  so  that 
helped  me  a  little  bit. 

Stein:   Was  anybody  else  running  for  national  commit teewoman? 

Pike:    Somebody  down  south.   I  don't  remember  who  now.   But  obviously  he  had 
to  go  find  a  Southern  California  partner  to  run.   But  the  Pierce 
people  had  pretty  well  lined  up  the  votes  down  there  for  John  Pierce 
and  that  meant  obviously  voting  for  me.   The  national  committeeman 
came  up  first  so  then  it  was  automatic.   But  I  had  to  get  the  people 
who  were  supporting  me  to  vote  for  John  Pierce. 

Stein:  When  you  say  you  were  running  around  trying  to  line  these  people  up, 
were  you  doing  that  before  the  convention? 

Pike:    Oh,  yes.   That's  where  I  learned  you  don't  wait  until  the  convention. 
Yes,  I  did.   I  went  to  the  Young  Republican  meetings  in  the  Bay  Area 
counties.   I  called  my  friends  in  Stockton  who  had  been  active  with 
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Pike:   the  Young  Republicans  for  a  long  time  and  they  arranged  to  have  their 
delegation,  such  that  it  was,  supporting  me.   They  just  elected  the 
right  people  to  the  delegation  and  they  did  that  in  the  other  counties. 
The  Stanford  Young  Republicans  broke  up  the  San  Mateo  vote. 

But  that's  where  I  first  really  learned  how  you  go  about  that 
kind  of  thing.   I  just  thought,  well,  everybody's  got  an  equal  chance 
because  you're  qualified  or  good  or  something;  all  great  things  will 
come  to  you  if  you're  a  good  girl.   [laughter]  No  way.  You  have  to 
work  at  it  and  you  have  to  count.   I  mentioned  vote  counting  and  you 
asked  me  to  explain  it.  This  explains  it.  How  many  votes  are  there; 
how  many  do  you  need  to  win;  where  are  you  going  to  get  them?   It's 
the  same  in  any  election,  whether  it's  a  situation  in  a  party 
organization  or  for  state  or  national  office. 

Stein:   That  sounds  like  a  really  classic  lesson.   I  don't  know  if  it's 

especially  true  for  women,  that  fairytale  that  good  things  comes  to 
the  good. 

Pike:   No,  I  think  the  men  had  it  too.  They  may  be  a  little  quicker  to 

realize  it.   It's  not  as  true  now,  because  women  are  just  as  involved 
and  just  as  active,  but  at  that  time  certainly.  I  just  thought  every 
thing  was  wonderful  and  everybody  told  the  truth.   I  just  had  no 
concept  that  there  was  really  something  you  had  to  do  about  it.   You 
sit  down  with  a  piece  of  paper  and  you  figure  where  your  votes  are 
and  how  many  can  you  get. 


Functions 


Stein:   What  were  your  functions  as  committeewoman? 

Pike:   Basically  I  was  on  the  state  executive  board,  which  was  a  policy- 
making,  decision-making  body  of  the  Young  Republicans  of  California. 
I  was  representative  to  the  national  federation.   I  was  automatic 
delegate  to  the  national  federation  convention.   But  by  then  I  had 
done  a  lot  of  precinct  work  and  we  were  into  promoting  Young 
Republican  candidates  for  state  assembly  and  so  forth. 

That's  why  I  put  on  that  precinct  school  in  the  Claremont  Hotel 
in  September  of  '52.   It  was  my  idea.   I  did  suggest  it  and  everybody 
thought  it  was  a  great  idea.   I  think  in  campaigning  for  national 
committeewoman  I  had  talked  about  Young  Republicans  becoming  more 
involved  in  the  election  process  and  helping  candidates  to  be  elected. 
So  we  put  on  this  school  and  that  was  really  exciting. 
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Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 

Stein: 
Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 


I  think  I  got  Murray  Chotiner  to  come  and  speak  at  that.   I  got  members 
of  the  state  legislature  to  come.   I  don't  know  that  I  have  a  program 
anywhere.   It  was  rather  well  attended  in  Northern  California  and  it 
was  one  of  the  first  kinds  of  schools  of  politics  that  had  been  put 
on  in  Northern  California.   The  Young  Republicans  eventually  got  into 
having  these  kinds  of  programs  regionally  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.   The  state  central  committee  has  done  it  now  for  years,  but 
there  had  not  been  anything  like  that  in  Northern  California.   I  had 
a  representative  from  the  Eisenhower  people  come  and  talk.   But  we  also 
had  how  to  do  precinct  work,  how  to  do  political  advertising,  all  the 
things  that  go  into  making  up  a  campaign.   So  I  did  plant  it  and 
organize  it  and  got  it  going.   We  had  an  excellent  attendance. 

About  how  many? 

I  think  we  had  several  hundred.  They  did  come  from  all  over  Northern 
California.   It  was  strictly  a  Northern  California  operation. 

At  that  point  were  there  many  women  attending? 

Oh,  yes,  there  were  a  lot  of  women  in  the  Young  Republicans.   I  don't 
think  they  were  necessarily  all  thinking  of — or  any  of  them  for  that 
matter — of  being  candidates  themselves.   But  they  all  wanted  to  become 
involved  in  helping  somebody  run  for  office  and  in  campaign  work.   They 
were  Young  Republicans.   &f  course,  this  was  September  of  '52. 
Everything  was  booming  and  it  was  a  presidential  year  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  concept  of  "Okay,  two  years  from  now 
we'll  run  somebody  from  our  county  for  whatever  and  let's  do  it,  let's 
learn  how  to  do  it." 

Did  the  Young  Republicans  encourage  the  participation  of  women? 

Oh,  yes.   To  a  certain  extent  in  many  counties  the  women  didn't  have 
all  that  much  to  say  about  policy  and  things,  maybe  in  their  counties. 
But  most  of  the  Young  Republican  clubs  had  women  officers — not 
necessarily  presidents — but  women  officers.   There  was  a  good 
representation  of  women  on  the  state  executive  committee  of  the  Young 
Republicans.   Lots  of  them  were  very  active.   There  was  not  "go  away; 
you  can't  get  into  this"  attitude  of  the  Young  Republicans  and  take 
bigger  roles.   It  wasn't  a  conscious  drive  or  any  kind  of  feminism 
thing.   It  was  just  that  they  were  interested,  they  were  capable,  and 
they  had  the  time  and  so  they  did  this  thing. 

Did  your  function  as  commit teewoman  differ  from  the  commit teeman's? 

No,  basically  we  had  the  same  functions  in  different  parts  of  the 
state. 


Stein:   He  worked  mostly  in  Southern  California? 
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Pike:   Yes.   Because  of  our  position  we  were  often  asked  to  be  on  the  campaign 
committees  of  various  candidates.   Bob  Kirkwood,  controller,  asked 
me  to  be  his  Young  Republican  state  chairman,  or  Northern  California 
chairman,  that  kind  of  thing.   So  it  drew  you  into  the  senior  party 
a  little  bit  more. 

Stein:  What  about  your  role  in  policy-making  now  that  you  were  committee- 
woman? 

Pike:   In  the  Young  Republicans? 
Stein:  Yes. 

Pike:    I  had  an  equal  role  with  anybody  else  and  the  fact  that  I  was  able 

to  promote  this  idea  of  the  School  of  Politics  was  important.   I  got 
some  monetary  help  from  the  state  committee  to  start  it,  but  the 
registration  fee  paid  for  most  of  everything;  we  kept  it  low.   I  had 
to  get  the  stamp  money  and  the  printing  money  for  the  initial  mail-out, 
but  the  registration  fee  basically  paid  for  the  meals  and  the  rental 
of  the  room,  so  it  didn't  go  in  the  hole. 

Stein:   It  was  a  one  day  conference? 

Pike:   One  day,  yes. 

Stein:   So  you  didn't  have  to  worry  about  putting  people  up  or  anything. 

Pike:   No.   I  think  we  started  at  something  like  9:30  or  10:00  in  the  morning, 
which  gave  people  time  to  drive  some  distance.   It  wound  up  (we  had 
lunch)  with  a  cocktail,  I  think,  around  4:30  or  5:00  p.m.  and  people 
could  go  at  any  time  after  that. 

Stein:   What  did  people  speak  about? 

Pike:   How  to  do  precinct  work,  how  to  do  publicity  for  a  campaign.  What 
kinds  of  things  a  candidate  needs  in  tools.   I  don't  recall  we  ever 
got  into  deep  discussions  of  budgets  or  anything  like  that,  but 
where  you  go  to  ^et  money  (we  didn't  know  anything  yet),  how  you  go 
about  even  getting  a  billboard.   Some  basic  things  like  that. 

Stein:   Which  people  need  to  know. 

Pike:   What  people  need  to  know.   Not  as  refined  as  it  is  today  in  these  kinds 
of  political  workshops  by  any  manner  or  means.   The  head  representatives 
were  there  from  the  state  legislature  to  talk  about  the  assembly  and 
senate,  and  somebody  came  from  the  Eisenhower  forces  and  somebody  from 
(it  may  have  been  Mr.  Kirkwood)  a  state  office;  that  kind  of  thing.  How 
did  the  state  legislature  operate?   Things  we  needed  to  know. 
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Women  in  County  Politics  in  the  1950s// # 
[Interview  4:   February  15,  1977] 


Stein:   Let  me  pick  up  a  few  loose  ends  first.   These  are  mostly  questions 
that  I  picked  up  from  the  material  that  I  just  gave  back  to  you.   I 
noticed  on  the  Ed  Shattuck  for  Attorney  General  campaign  letterhead* 
that  there  were  three  women  there  listed  as  co-chairmen.  We've 
already  talked  about  Pat  Connich — 

Pike:   And  Mildred  Prince.   This  was  after  the  primary.   Probably  what 

happened  was  she  was  brought  into  this  as  a  unity  move.   That  usually 
happens.   This  is  a  November  date  on  the  stationery  so  it  includes 
probably  people  who  had  backed  a  different  candidate  in  the  primary. 

Stein:   I  was  a  little  bit  confused  about  that. 

Pike:    That  often  happens.   For  instance,  in  '66  I  backed  George  Christopher 
in  the  primary,  but  I  did  work  for  Reagan  in  the  general. 

Stein:   What  about  Ardis  Myhrs? 

Pike:    I  know  that  name  is  familiar  and  I  think  she  was  from  the  East  Bay  or 
she  might  have  even  been  from  farther  up  north.   I  don't  know.   I 
didn't  know  her  very  well.   She  probably  was  in  the  women's  federation 
and  that  was  why  she  was  brought  in.   That's  an  assumption  on  my  part. 

Of  course,  Pat  Connich  had  been  involved  in  the  primary  for  Ed 
Shattuck.   I  suspect  this  was  an  expansion  to  bring  in  the  women's 
federation  and  Mildred  Prince,  who  had  backed  the  other  candidate. 

[referring  to  interview  outline  list  of  GNP  candidates  in  the 
1950  election]  Alex  Sherriffs,  yes.   That  had  not  ever  hit  me  but  I 
suspect  it  was  the  same  person  who  was  later  dean  at  the  University 
of  California  in  Berkeley.   I  think  he  was  education  adviser  to 
Ronald  Reagan  at  one  time.   I'm  not  sure.   I  will  check  that  with 
some  of  the  people  who  were  more  involved  in  the  Reagan  campaign. 

Stein:   It's  an  unusual  enough  name  so  that  when  I  saw  it  on  that  list  I 

thought  it  probably  was  the  same  person. 

* 

Pike:    It's  bound  to  be,  I'm  sure.   Now,  you  asked  about  why  so  few  women 
ran  on  the  GNP  slate  for  the  county  committee. 

Stein:   Yes. 


*See  p.  59a. 
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Pike:   It  was  twenty-seven  years  ago  and  women  were  not  as  accepted  by  the 
men  and  included  as  they  are  today.  Also,  I  suspect  that  in  that 
particular  race  they  were  looking  for  people  who  had  substantial 
community-wide  involvement  because  it  was  a  contested  situation. 
Now,  the  Hanley  people  were  those  who  probably  had  been  members  of 
the  county  committee  all  along.  And  the  Derre  group  was  looking  for 
people  who  had  tremendous  stature  in  the  community  to  help  their 
slate  and  I  think  the  men  tended  to  gravitate  toward  getting  more  men 
who  were  well  known  in  the  community  than  women. 

Stein:   This  being  a  project  about  women  in  politics,  these  are  questions 
that  people  are  going  to  be  interested  in  in  the  future.   Did  you 
have  any  sense  then  why  women  didn't  run  for  even  that  modest  an 
office? 

Pike:   There  are  very  few  people  who  know  what  a  county  committee  is.   It 
took  a  lot  of  explanation,  I'm  sure,  to  involve  the  kind  of  people 
it  did  involve,  the  Derre  group,  to  make  them  understand  why  the 
county  committee  was  important,  what  it  did  and  what  was  important 
about  it.   This  group  was  looking  not  only  toward  rebuilding  the 
Republican  party  in  the  City  but  also  toward  running  people  for 
supervisor  and  building  people  for  public  office,  City  Hall  as  well 
as  the  state  legislature  and  Congress.   Therefore,  they  were 
automatically  turning  more  to  men.   There  weren't  so  many  women 
candidates  then  twenty-seven  years  ago.  I  think  those  are  explanations 
that  I  see.  You  see  there's  Grace  MacDuff  on  the  GNP  slate. 

Stein:   I  notice  Mildred  Prince  appears  there  too. 

Pike:   Yes,  she  was  part  of  the  Hanley  group  on  the  county  committee. 

Stein:   I  was  a  little  bit  confused  about  the  list.  Did  each  district  elect 
five  people? 

Pike:   Yes,  that's  right.  The  election  code  is  very  different  because  San 

Francisco  is  a  city  and  a  county  all  in  one.   In  most  of  the  counties 
throughout  the  state  the  central  committee?1,  are  larger.   The  members 
of  the  county  committee  are  elected  from  supervisorial  districts.   In 
San  Francisco  they  were  elected  from  the  assembly  districts,  of  which 
there  were  five  at  that  time.  We  had  five  members  of  the  county 
committee  from  each  of  the  five  assembly  districts. 

We're  down  now  to  2.8  assembly  districts  because  of  reapportion- 
ment.   In  the  last  reapportionment — that  would  have  cut  back  members 
of  the  county  committee  severely.  Agar  Jaicks,  the  Democratic 
central  committee  chairman,  and  I,  in  the  '70  reapportionment,  talked. 
Agar  got,  I  think,  John  Burton  in  the  assembly  and  I  got  Milton  Marks 
in  the  senate,  both  to  support  a  bill  that  would  allow  the  Democrat 
and  Republican  county  central  committees  to  have  additional  members  so 
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Pike:    that  we  didn't  cut  the  total  number  of  the  county  committee  down  to  a 
very  small  group  of  people.   It  was  one  of  those  special  bills  that 
the  legislators  of  both  parties  wanted  to  abide  by.   But  over  the 
years  of  reapportionment,  San  Francisco's  assembly  districts  have 
been  cut.   It  was  five,  then  it  was  four,  and  now  it's  2.8  on  the  one- 
man,  one- vote  situation. 

Stein:   You  mentioned  before  about  the  women  running  for  county  committee  that 
men  might  not  have  been  very  much  in  favor  of  that. 

Pike:    I  think  it  was  not  that  they  were  against  it;  it  just  never  occurred 
to  them.   Truly,  it  never  did.   That's  why  Grace  MacDuff,  who  did  run 
on  this  GNP  ticket,  took  it  upon  herself  to  build  the  women's  division 
of  the  county  committee,  build  up  a  women's  activities  group  in  the 
county  committee,  so  that  women  could  become  more  active  and 
participate  more.   As  I  said,  they  had  no  records  when  they  took  over 
and  they  were  looking  for  workers  and  enthusiastic  people  and  she 
proceeded  to  build  a  women's  division.  We  used  to  have  a  women's 
vice-chairman  at  one  time  in  each  assembly  district  in  the  county, 
within  the  assembly  district  organization. 

Stein:  When  did  that  stop? 

Pike:    It  stopped  in  the  late  '60s  when  we  felt,  why  should  it  be  so 

separated?   These  were  volunteers  appointed  by  the  county  committee 
to  do  work  in  the  assembly  districts.   Why  should  a  man  always  hold 
it  and  the  woman  be  a  vice-chairman.   The  concept  was  that  if  there 
was  a  capable  woman  she  could  be  chairman,  too,  so  we  just  eliminated 
the  verbiage  to  get  over  that,  as  we  did  in  the  rules  of  the  county 
committee  that  it  was  always  that  the  chairman  is  elected  and  there 
should  be  a  women's  vice-chairman  elected  as  officers  to  the  county 
committee.   We've  done  away  with  that.   There's  a  first  vice-chairman 
and  a  second  vice-chairman,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  woman.   Just  to 
try  to  cut  that  separation.   It  was  demeaning. 

Stein:   It's  interesting  because  it's  a  shift  in  perspective  from  an  earlier 
period  when  it  evidently  served  ?  function. 

Pike:    That's  right,  women  took  an  active  part  in  politics  in  the  day-to 
day  work  of  a  campaign,  but  they  were  not  included  and  still  to  a 
great  degree  are  not  included  as  they  should  be  in  decision-making 
ro1 cs  in  party  organization  although  it's  changing.   Michigan  did 
have  a  woman  state  chairman,  Ellie  Peterson,  and  other  states  have 
had  women,  and  more  and  more  it's  become  acceptable  for  a  woman  to  be 
a  state  chairman  as  well  as  county  chairman. 
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Republican  National  Convention  and  Campaign,  1952 
The  Warren  Delegation 

Stein:   Let's  back  up  to  the  '52  Republican  national  convention. 

Pike:   Well;  in  '52,  as  I've  said,  I  was  elected  national  commit teewoman 
for  the  California  Young  Republicans.   So  I  went  to  the  Chicago 
convention,  with  an  assistant  sergeant-at-arms  badge,  which  entitled 
me  merely  to  get  in  and  then  scrounge  for  my  own  seat.   But  that  was 
a  very  exciting  convention,  I  remember. 

Stein:   I  don't  know  how  much  of  this  that  I  put  in  the  outline  you're  actually 
familiar  with. 

Pike:   The  [Thomas]  Werdel  delegation:   it's  legally  constituted,  of  course. 
It  had  the  two  representatives  from  each  congressional  district  as 
required  by  law.  The  reason  they  opposed  Earl  Warren  was  on  ideological 
grounds  as  well  as  probably  ambitious  grounds.   They  knew  he  was  going 
to  run  for  president,  and  they  were  Taft  people. 

Stein:  But  didn't  Taft  repudiate  Werdel' s  support? 

Pike:   He  may  have.  Werdel  was  kind  of  an  arch  conservative  nut.  He  could 
have,  I  don't  remember.  The  Warren  delegation  was  hand  picked,  but 
the  Werdel  delegation  was  too. 

You've  asked  how  people  are  chosen  for  the  delegations.   They  are 
chosen  by  the  person  whose  name  is  on  the  ballot.  For  instance,  if 
it's  a  favorite  son  candidate  (Werdel 's  name  was  on  the  ballot  and 
Earl  Warren's  name)  the  delegation  is  selected  by  that  individual 
technically,  but  usually  they  appoint  a  group  of  people  to  present  them 
with  a  list  of  names.   The  Nixon  people  undoubtedly  felt  they  had  to 
have  some  of  their  people  on  the  delgation;  he  was  the  Senator. 

Stein:  Do  you  know  who  was  responsible  for  choosing  the  Warren  delegation? 

Pike:    I  suppose  the  governor  and  whomever  he  appointed — maybe  Marjorie 

Benedict,  the  national  commit teewoman,  the  national  commit teeman,  and 
the  state  chairman.   I'm  sure  Bill  Knowland  had  something  to  say  about 
it.   I'm  sure  the  list  of  potential  delegates  were  reviewed  by 
Knowland  and  by  Nixon.   I  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  kind  of  a 
straight  percentage  as  we  came  to  have  later  on  in  the  '57  convention 
where  each  one  got  to  pick  a  third.   I  don't  think  there  was  anything 
like  that,  but  I  think  there  was  an  attempt  to  have  representatives. 
Why  alienate  anyone? 
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Pike:    The  Nixon  people  did  not  have  too  much  influence  in  the  delegation, 
except  as  they  spoke  or  voted  for  whatever  actions  the  delegation 
wanted  to  take.   They  were  active  in  Chicago  on  behalf  of  Eisenhower — 
the  "if  Warren  doesn't  get  it,  let's  all  go  for  Eisenhower,"  kind  of 
attitude.  And  meeting  Eisenhower  people  from  other  states.   I  sensed 
after  a  few  days  there  that  there  was  an  interest  in  Nixon  becoming 
vice-president.   It  was  a  logical  kind  of  thing;  there  was  talk  about 
it. 

Stein:   Who  are  they? 

Pike:   Of  course,  there's  Nixon  himself.   Frank  Jorgensen,  his  alternate. 
George  Murphy,  who  later  became  Senator.   These  are  the  ones  that  I 
recognize.  Number  12 — do  you  have  the  list  there  of  congressional 
district  12? 

Stein:  Yes. 

Pike:  Oakley  Hunter? 

Stein:  Yes. 

Pike:  Congressional  district  9 — [John]  Dinkelspiel,  alternate. 

Stein:  Oh,  yes. 

Pike:    Congressional  district  13,  Grant  Erlich.   He  was  a  state  Young 

Republican  president.   And  Alan  Pattee.   In  district  16,  Paul  Helms, 
he  was  a  delegate;  and  Murray  Chotiner,  he  was  one  of  the  alternates. 
Congressional  district  17,  Jack  Drown.  He  was  a  delegate.   Congressional 
district  20,  Bernard  C.  Brennan.   Congressional  district  21,  John 
Krehbiel,  and  23,  alternate  Roy  Adams;  24,  delegate  Roy  Crocker;  25, 
delegate  Pat  Hillings,  alternate  Ray  Arbothnot;  Congressional  district 
26,  alternate  McCullah  St.  Johns;  Congressional  district  30,  both  of 
the  alternates,  William  Patterson  and  George  Bond.   Those  are  the 
ones  that  I  know. 

Stein:   Did  you  know  any  of  them  well? 

Pike:    I  knew  Grant  Erlich,  of  course,  because  he  was  a  state  president  of 
the  Young  Republicans.   I  knew  McCullah  St.  Johns.   His  name,  if 
you  will  recall,  was  on  the  tally  sheet  [see  p.  81a] .   And  I  knew  Ray 
Arbuthnot  and  Jack  Drown,  but  I  really  met  them  on  the  train.   I  was 
introduced  to  them  on  the  train.   They  were  always  very  close  to 
Richard  Nixon.   Later  on  when  the  vice-president  was  coming  to  San 
Francisco  usually  it  was  Jack  or  Ray  who  would  call  me  and  say,  "He's 
coming  in,  can  you  get  some  people  to  greet  him  at  the  hotel"  and  so 
forth. 
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ARKANSAS 

(Eleven  Delegates) 
AT  LARGE 


DELEGATES 
Wallace  Townsend LittleRock 

Commercial  Nat'l  Bank   Building 
A.  F.  Reed El  Dorado 

%  Lion  Oil  Company 

Chas.  F.  Cole Batesville 

Osro  Cobb Little  Rock 

Pyramid  Building 


ALTERNATES 
A.  L.  Barber Little  Rock 

1408  Donaghey  Building 
H.A.Powell LittleRock 

Century  Building 

Dewey  Davenport Clinton 

Morris  Mills Marshall 


DISTRICT 


1 — Harry  Craig Caraway 

2— Elmer  C.  Webb Mt.  View 

3 — Harry  Pollock Fort  Smith 

F.  A.  Teague Berryville 

4 — W.  L.  Jameson,  Jr Magnolia 

5 — Pratt  C.  Remmell Little  Rock 

6 — Mrs.  Eleanor  Harris  Bailey 

...... Hot  Springs 


1 — L.  V.  Rhine Paragould 

2 — E.  C.  Edwards Newark 

3 — S.  E.  Trostle Siloam  Springs 

John  E.  Ellis Fayetteville 

4 — C.  I.  Graysqa ' Camden 

5 — John  A.  Hibbler Little  Rock 

6 — A.  W.  Campbell Scott 


CALIFORNIA 

(Seventy  Delegates) 

Note — Opposite  each  Delegate  is  shown  the  Alternate  for  that  particular 
Delegate, 

AT  LARGE 


__        .                                   DELEGATES 
ft>  William  F.  Knowland Piedmont 

100  Guilford  Road 
Richard  Nbcon  Whittier 

15257  Anaconda  Blvd. 
Mclntyre  Faries San  Marino 

2464  Ridgeway  Road 
Marjoria  H.  E.  Benedict .Berkeley  7 

430  Michigan  Ave. 
.  Truman  H.  De  Lap. .  .• -.  .Richmond 

2616  Sonoma  Ave.,  El  Cerrito 
Laughlin  E.  Waters Los  Angeles 

1163  Fourth  Ave. 
George  Toland  Cameron 

San  Francisco  8 

1100  Sacramento  St. 
Charles  S.  Thomas Los  Angeles 

456  S.  Plymouth 
Mendel  B.  Silberberg Beverly  Hills 

802  N.  Rexf  ord  Dr. 
Georga  L.  Murphy Beverly  Hills 

807  N.  Rodeo  Dr.  . 


ALTERNATES 
Marvin  Sherwin Piedmont 

111  Pacific  Avenue 
Frank  E.  Jorgensen San  Marino 

1825  Palmas  Drive 
Preston  Hotchkis San  Merino 

1415  Circle  Drive 
William  D.  Wood Oakland 

3120  East  14th  St. 
Arthur  W.  Carlson Oakland 

1503  Central  Bank  Bldg. 
Frank  B.  Belcher Los  Angeles 

163  S.  Plymouth 
Mrs.  Patricia  Connich San  Francisco 

1222  8th  Ave. 

Willard  W.  Keith Los  Angeles 

400  South  Rimpau,  . 
Iren  Dunne  Griffin./. Holmby  Hills 

461  N.  Faring  Road 
Leonard  K.  Firestone Beverly  Hills 

1014  Laurel  Way 


DISTRICT 


1 — Charles  R.  Barnum Eureka 

703— 8th,  St. 

Mrs.  Winifred  T.  Noyes Napa 

•  .      Silverado  Trail  . 
2 — Harold  J.  Powers.. Eagleville 

Jesse  M.  Mayo. Angels  Camp 

3 — Carl  E.  Rodegerdts Woodland 

177  Lincoln  Ave. 

Phillip  C.  Wilkins Sacramento 

1335 — 46th  St 

4 — Jesse  H.  Steinhart. .  .San  Francisco 
2212  Vallejo  St 

Arthur  Dolan,.Jr San  Francisco 

15  Santa  Paula  Ave. 
5— Thomas  Joseph  Mellon 

San   Francisco 

1271  Church  St 

Stephen  Malatesta...San  Francisco 
275  Telegraph  Hill  Blvd. 


1 — V.  A.  Caracappa Eureka 

P.  0.  Box  832 

.Mrs.  Edna  Kasch. Ukiah 

417  Oak  Park  Ave."      .  . 

2 — Mrs.  Inez  Robie. .Auburn 

P.  0.  Box  1228 

Ray  B.  Wiser Gridley 

Route  1,  Box  141 
3 — Archibald  M.  Mull,  Jr.. Sacramento 

1301  45th  St 
Bartley  W.  Cavanaugh. Sacramento 

City  Hall 

4 — William  A.  O'Brien.. San  Francisco 
27  San  Benito  Way 

Walter  Haas San  Francisco 

2100  Pacific  Ave. 

5 — Charles  Rosenthal..  .San  Francisco 
'1000  Mason  Street 

Henry  J.  Rogers San  Franciscc 

701  Pine  St 
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6 — George  H.  Wcise Martinez 

3121  Ricks  Court 

Wayne  W.  Woodard Fairfield 

802  Empire  St. 

7 — William  F.  Reichel. ..  .Piedmont  25 
50  St.  James  Place 

James  H.  Quinn Oakland 

711  Arimo  Ave. 

8 — John  J.  Mulvany Alameda 

2927  Gibbons  Dr. 

Luther  H.  Lincoln Oakland 

4000  Redwood  Rd. 

9 — Harry  A.  Mitchell Atherton 

180  Stockbridge  Ave. 

Michael  B.  O'Connor San  Mateo 

227  N.  Delaware  St. 

10 — Elystus  L.  Hayes Los  Gates 

Box  55,  Overlook  Road 

Donald  L.  Grunsky Watsonville 

130  Rogers  Ave. 

11 — J.  Leroy  Johnson Stockton 

1159  W.  Elmwood  Ave. 

James  W.  Smith Modesto 

Route  #2,  Box  814 

12  A.  Oakley  Hunter Fresno 

2413  Michigan  Ave. 

Milton  M.  Reiman Planada 

P.  0.  Box  37 

13 — Grant  Conklin  Ehrlich 

Santa  Barbara 

184  Santa  Rosa  Lane 

Alan  G.  Pattee Salinas 

144  Corral  de  Tierra  Road 

14 — Mrs.  Florence  M.  Doe Visalia 

P.  O.  Box  401 

Arthur  S.  Crites Bakersfield  " 

1001  Oleander  Ave. 

15 — Mrs.  Edith  Alban  Lehman . . 

Los  Angeles 

3696  Aureola  Blvd. 

Paul  R.  Williams Los  Angeles 

1690  Victoria  Ave. 

16 — Paul  H.  Helms Los  Angeles 

10401  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Brock 

Los  Angeles 

1424  Club  View  Dr. 

17 — Leonard  Di  Miceli San  Pedro 

1225  W.  25tn  St. 

"  Jack  A.  Drown Rolling  Hills 

1  Crest  Road  West 

18 — Gladys  O'Donnell Long  Beach 

3814  Gundry  Ave. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  Goodknight 

Long  Beach 

42  La  Linda  Drive 

19 — Samuel  D.  Burgeson...Los  Angeles 
761  S.  Fetterly  Ave. 

Margaret  H.  Malone Montebello 

114  East  Fremont  St. 

20 — Bernard  C.  Brennan Glendale 

1143  North  Howard 

Norman  M.  Lyon Pasadena 

1054  Armada  Drive 

21 — John  Krehbiel   Pasadena 

4120  Dover  Road 

Carroll  W.  Parcher Tujunga 

9730  Marcus  Lane 

22 — A.  Ronald  Button Los  Angeles 

2263  Maravilla  Drive 
Mary  A.  Woolley.  North  Hollywood 
10315  Woodridgs  St. 

23 — Catherine  G.  Allen  Mitchem 

Los  Angeles 

9514  Pace  Ave. 

Lloyd  A.  Mashbum Los  Angeles 

209  E.  99th  St. 
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C — Gertrude  Alten 


.Brent  wood 


George  C.  Demmon Vallejo 

City  Halt 

7 — Tom  Caldecott Berkeley 

2962  Piedmont  Ave. 

Robert  S.  Barkell Berkeley 

3325  Grove  St. 

8 — Mrs.  Anna  Law Oakland 

1024  Bella  Vista  Ave. 

Walter  F.  Gibson Oakland 

1315  Wellington  Ave. 

9 — John  Dinkelspiel San  Francisco 

333  Montgomery  St. 
William  M.  Werder..  Red  wood  City 
930  Durlston 

10 — Robert  C.  Kirkwood ...Saratoga 

P.O.  Box  432 

Joseph  George,  Jr San  Jose 

250  Stockton  Ave. 

11 — Warren  Atherton Stockton 

1900  Moreing  Road 

John  S.  Moore Modesto 

427  Carolyn  St. 
12 — Judge  Oliver  Germino.  ..Los  Banos 

Earl  J.  Fenston ..Fresno 

6450  Butler 

13 — Elzo  L.  Van  Dellen Ventura 

429  Lupin  Way 

A.  A.  Erhart San  Luis  Obispo 

14 — William  M.  Martin Hanford 

Wright  Bids:. 
Miss  Ysabel  Forker Bakersfield 

2724  W.  19th  St. 
15 — Ben  M.  Frees Los  Angeles 

259  S.  McCadden  Place 

.  William  D.  Campbell. .  .Los  Angeles 
646  S.  Hudson  Ave. 

16— Harold  C.  Lloyd Beverly  Hills 

1225  North  Benedict  Canyon 
Murray  M.  Chotiner.  ..Los  Angeles 
146  North  Anita  Ave. 

17_Clifton  A.  Hix....' Palos  Verdes 

3345  Villa  La  Selva 
•Warren  Thornburgh...Los  Angeles 
8016  Glider  Ave. 

18 — Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Gillis Long  Beach 

4227  Cedar  Ave. 

Burton  W.  Chace Long  Beach 

4160  Country  Club  Drive 

19 — John  Stewart  Russell. ..Montebello 
:    719  West  Washington 

Henry  Mudd Los  Angeles 

227  Muirfield  Rd. 

20 — Arch  R.  Tuthill ..Pasadena 

675  Arden  Road 

Mrs.  Athalie  R.  Clarke... Pasadena 
1201  S.  Orange  Grove  Ave.  - 

21 — Donald  A.  Odell Pasadena 

56  North  Berkeley 

Aubrey  N.  Irwin La  Canada 

1323  Descanso  Drive 

22 — Charles  J.  Conrad Studio  City 

12119V-  Valley  Heart  Drive 

Thomas  W.  Clarke Studio  City 

12192  Laurel  Terrace  Drive 

23 — Roy  L.  O.  Adams Compton 

1423  North  Willow  St. 

Rodney  A.  Jones.. Huntington  Park 
6513  Albany  St. 
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24 — Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Younger 

Los  Angeles 

4028  Cromwell  Ave. 

Roy  P.  Crocker South  Pasadena 

1015  Highland  St. 

25 — Patrick  J.  Hillings Arcadia 

1128  Hugo  Reid  Dr. 

John  J.  Garland San  Marino 

1099  S.  Oak  Knoll 

26 — B.  Carl  Beehner Los  Angeles 

6680  Colgate  Ave. 

Roger  Arnebergh Los  Angeles 

8963  W.  25th  St. 

27 — James  E.  Cunningham 

San  Bernardino 

3180  Genevieve  St. 

Mrs.  Barbara  B.  Heigho 

San  Bernadino 

901  Edgehill  Rd. 

28 — Gordon  X.  Richmond Orange 

191  Monterey  Road 

Vroman  J.  Dorman... Lemon  Grove 
1776  Eldora 

29 — John  Phillips  Banning 

65  North  Fourth  St. 

Warren  Brock Imperial 

Tamarack  Ranch,  Route  2 

30 — Richard  E.  Patton San  Diego 

3725  Du  Pont  Circle 
•-'  LeRoy  E.  Goodbody......San  Diego 

2002  Sixth  Ave. 


24 — Glenn  S.  Dumke Los  Angeles 

1824  Campus  Road 

Harrison  H.  McCall 

South  Pasadena 

1625  Laurel 

25 — Raymond  J.  Arbuthnot.  ..La  Verne 
4300  Emerald  Ave. 

Thomas  W.  Bewley Whittter 

800  Hillside  Lane 

2G — McCullah  St.  Johns Los  Angeles 

3106  Watseka 

Louis  V.  Cole Los  Angeles 

1370  East  Washington  Blvd. 

27— William  E.  Walk,  Jr Ontario 

304  Rosewood  Court 

John  Pike  Redlands 

1648  Dwight  St. 

28 — Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Topper 

Newport  Beach 

245  Marino  Drive 
'  Thomas  H.  Kuchel Anaheim 

29 — John  Davis  Babbage Riverside 

3290  Pachappa  Drive 

Thomas  E.  Gore Riverside 

2530  Prince  Albert  Drive 

30 — William  H.  Patterson San  Diego 

738  Beryl  St. 

George  C.  Bond La  Jolla 

603  Bon  Air  Place 


COLORADO 

(Eighteen  Delegates) 
AT  LARGE 


DELEGATES 

Eugene  D.  Millikin Washington,  D.C. 

Senate  Office  Building 
Dan  Thornton Denver 

State  Capitol  Building    '  . 
Gordon  Allott '...Lamar 

Lawrence  C.  Phipps,  Jr -.Denver 

Denver  Nat'l  Bank  Building 
David  Hamil  Atwood 

L.  M.  Pexton ". Denver 

.110  Gilpin  Street 

Robert  L.  Stearns Boulder 

Mrs.  Eileen  E.  Archibold Denver 

700  Lafayette  Street 

James  Groves  . .. Grand  Junction 

Frank  L.  Hays,  Jr Denver 

-      3090  S.  Bellaire  Street 


ALTERNATES 
Mrs.  Vera  Linger Alamosa 

Chas.  D.  Bromley Denver 

335  Dahlia  Street 
Ralph  Sargent,  Jr Denver 

932  S.  Columbine 
Oakley  Wade Las  Animus 

Henry  L.  Larsen. Denver 

836  E.  17th  Avenue 
Chas.  S.  Hill Denver 

5310  E.  17th  Ave.  Parkway 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Bailey Hayden 

Geo.  J.  Robinson Denver 

7314  West  Colfax 

Stuart  McLaughlin Rangely 

Ernest  Weinland Lovrfand 


DISTRICT 


1 — Will  F.  Nicholson '. Denver 

655  Vine  Street 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Wor tz Denver 

1178  South  Cook  Street 

2 — Arthur  C.  Sheely Fort  Collins 

1415  So.  College  Avenue 

Harry  W.  Farr Greeley 

1550  Lakeside  Drive 

3 — George  A.  Unfug Pueblo 

Colorado  Building 

Robert  S.  Cast Pueblo 

Thatcher  Building 
4 — Ed  Dutcher Gunnison 


Ralph  Burresa Durango 


1 — Mrs.  Lillian  S.  Bondurant. ..Denver 
2241  Marion  Street 

Harold  D.  Writer Denver 

100  High  Street 

2 — Cecil  P.  Lamb Brush 

321  Everett  Street         .     . 

Mrs.  Pat  Eccles Lakewood 

8029  W.  23rd  Street 

3 — David  H.  Gottleib Trinidad 

McCormack  Bldg. 

Lee  B  lackwell Canon  City 

223  N.  9th  Street 
4 — Mrs.  Marguerite  Vorbeck 

Grand  Junction 

N.  7th  Street 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Divelbiss Hotchkiss 
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Pike:    I  think  that  the  attitude  toward  the  Warren  candidacy,  my  attitude 
was,  that  he  would  make  a  good  president  but  that  Eisenhower  was 
obviously  going  to  win  the  nomination  if  he  could  beat  Taft  on  the 
first  ballot,  and  why  split  the  vote  that  way?  And  Eisenhower  would 
probably  win  a  whole  lot  more  easily  than  Earl  Warren  would.   I 
think  it  was  just  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  people  who 
were  involved  in  the  Warren  delegation  that  Eisenhower  was  the  man 
who  should  be  the  nominee  of  the  party.   They  were  supportive  of  the 
delegation  but  I  think  that  most  of  them  felt  that  Eisenhower  would 
be  more  apt  to  be  a  winner. 

Now,  you  said  that  Stassen  said  that  he  was  obviously  planning 
to  be  a  front  for  Eisenhower,  I  believe.   I  don't  think  Warren  planned 
it  that  way.   I  think  that  Warren  maybe  had  planned  since  '48  to  make 
a  run  for  it  if  everything  seemed  in  good  order  and  proper  to  do  at 
the  time.   Eisenhower  was  just  swooped  into  the  scene  by  the  Republican 
Easterners  who  went  out  and  recruited  him  for  the  job,  really. 

I  think  Warren  must  have  had  some  personal  feelings  of  disappoint 
ment  that  they  hadn't  turned  to  him,  but  I  don't  think  he  was  bitter 
over  it.   I  don't  think  he  started  out  in  any  way  as  a  front  for 
Eisenhower.   I  don't  think  he  was.   It  may  have  dawned  on  him  after  he 
got  to  Chicago  and  really  saw  what  was  happening.   He  got  reports  from 
the  people  who  had  been  to  Chicago  in  the  previous  week  for  the  various 
committee  meetings,  that  he  probably  did  not  have  a  chance.   But  I 
think  there  was  this  favorite  son  loyalty  and  they  just  determined  to 
go  on  and  nominate  him.   You  always  can  switch  the  votes  if  necessary 
even  on  the  first  roll  call.  And  Warren  did  not  get  much  on  that 
first  roll  call. 

Stein:   Yes,  I  think  it  was  just  California  and  a  few  from  Wisconsin. 

Pike:   Right.   I  don't  think  he  got  any  other  states,  to  my  recollection. 

I  know  that  Senator  Knowland  was  trying  very  hard  to  get  recognition 
from  the  chair  to  change  California's  vote  when  it  came  to  the  end 
of  the  roll  call,  but  it  was  Minnesota,  Stassen's  state,  that  was 
recognized  to  do  it. 

Stein:   This  is  interesting.   I  have  read  that  story.  I've  also  read  denials 
of  that  story.   I'd  read  that  Knowland  tried  desperately  to  get 
recognized  and  that  Chairman  [Joseph]  Martin  refused  to  recognize  him. 

Pike:    I  don't  know  whether  he  refused  to  recognize  him  or  if  he  didn't  see 
him  or  didn't  hear  him  or  whether  Harold  Stassen,  or  whoever  the  head 
of  his  delegation  was,  had  pre-programmed  it,  because  that  often 
happens.   Conventions  and  meetings  don't  run  by  hook  or  crook:   the 
chair  recognizes  so  and  so;  that's  all  at  the  podium  on  a  piece  of 
paper  because  they  have  either  notified  the  chair  that  they're  going 
to  nominate  somebody  or  they're  going  to  do  something  and  the  chair 
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Pike:   knows  that.   You  can  look  out — it's  bewildering  sometimes — you  look 
out  at  a  sea  of  faces  and  lots  of  hands  going  up  and  who's  hand  went 
up  first?  How  are  you  going  to  judge  on  a  recognition  thing?  But 
if  it's  a  programmed  thing — and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
the  Minnesota  people  had  already  notified  the  chair  and  asked  for 
recognition  to  do  it.   I  don't  know,  but  it's  a  possibility.   But  I 
do  know  that  Knowland  tried,  but  California  was  seated  in  an  awkward 
position  on  the  floor. 

Stein:  Where  were  they? 

Pike:   They  were  on  the  side,  out  of  the  direct  line  of  view.   The  center 
aisle  was  here  and  they  were  a  little  bit  over  here. 

Stein:   So  from  a  speaker's  point  of  view,  they  were  way  around  to  the  right. 

Pike:   Yes,  they  were  not  right  there  on  the  aisle,  on  that  center  aisle, 
and  it  could  very  well  have  been  that  Knowland  wasn't  seen.  People 
were  shouting  and  yelling  and  screaming.  You  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen  when  Minnesota  was  recognized  and  there  was  great  excitement. 
You  could  miss  seeing  somebody,  even  as  tall  as  Bill  Knowland  was. 
It  also  may  have  been,  as  I  say,  pre-programmed;  it  may  have  been  that 
he  deliberately  ignored  Knowland  and  just  said,  "Oh,  to  heck  with 
them.  Why  let  them  do  it?" 

Stein:   Had  there  been  a  decision  within  the  California  delegation  that 
that's  the  move  that  they  would  make? 

Pike:    I  am  sure  there  must  have  been  because  Knowland  wouldn't  do  it  otherwise. 
The  only  reason  that  he  would  do  it  would  be  if  Governor  Warren  said, 
"Do  it  and  do  it  now,"  or  that  there  had  been  a  pre-convention  vote 
on  it  in  the  delegation. 

Stein:  But  you  weren't  there. 

Pike:    I  was  not  there  and  I  don't  know.   Pat  Connich  would  know;  she  was 
on  the  delegation.   I  would  suspect  if  it  wasn't  even  put  to  a  vote 
that  it  was  the  general  consensus. 

Stein:   Were  you  on  the  floor  when  Knowland  tried  to  get  recognized? 

Pike:   Yes,  I  was  in  the  back  sitting  at  that  point  with  the  alternates  or 

guescs — yes,  it  had  to  be  on  the  floor.   I  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Paul 
Helms  from  Los  Angeles,  the  bakery  Helms.   I  think  Pat  Hillings  or 
John  Pierce  or  somebody  had  found  their  way  up  to  the  rafters  in  the 
balcony  where  you  find  a  seat  when  you  don't  have  a  ticket  if  you're 
assistant  honorary  sergeant-at-arms .   [laughter]   During  the  other 
sessions  I'd  just  go  way  up  there  and  find  myself  a  little  seat,  but 
somebody  found  me  and  said,  "For  heaven's  sake,  we'll  get  you  on  the 
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Pike:    floor.   Come  on  down."  And  I  did.   For  that  balloting,  I  was  in  the 
back  of  the  hall  with  the  alternates.  And  it  was  Hillings  or  Drown 
or  Arbuthnot  who  came  and  got  me,  or  saw  that  I  had  a  proper  place. 
I  think  they  gave  me  a  ticket.   I  really  don't  remember.   I  have 
since  learned  how  to  get  into  conventions  without  tickets.   At  that 
point  I  did  not  know  that  those  things  could  be  done. 

Stein:   Can  you  give  away  that  secret? 

Pike:   You  just  find  a  friendly  doorkeeper.   [laughter]   Somebody  who's  a 
friend  of  yours  and  who'll  let  you  in. 

Stein:   That  sounds  easy  enough. 

I  had  a  question  about  why  there  were  so  few  women  delegates  and 
why  there  were  more  woman  as  alternates  and  I  counted  and  discovered 
that  there  were  actually  fewer  women  alternates  than  there  were 
women  delegates. 

Pike:   There  again  it  was  the  man's  world.   There  were  certain  women  they 

could  not  neglect  (as  delegates  or  alternates)  because  of  the  positions 
they  held  in  the  party  or  they  were  particular  friends  of  Governor 
Warren  or  whoever  was  making  up  the  list  to  be  approved  by  Governor 
Warren. 

It's  expensive  to  go  to  a  convention.   Nobody  gives  you  anything. 
You  pay  it  all  youself.   You  pay  your  own  transportation,  your  own 
meals,  your  own  hotel  bill,  and  that  is  expensive.   And  there  were 
more  men  who  could  afford  it  than  women.   I  suppose  some  of  the  men 
can  perhaps  write  off  some  of  it  as  a  business  expense;  I  don't  know 
that.   I'm  not  making  any  accusations,  but  it  might  have  been  possible 
in  those  days  to  do  that. 

The  train  took  three  or  four  days.   A  long  trip.   You  were  in 
Chicago  almost  a  week.  You've  got  to  be  able  to  get  away  from  your 
business  or  your  home  for  that  length  of  time.   I  think  those  are 
some  of  the  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  basic  one  that  women  just 
weren't  thought  of. 

Stein:   I  know  it's  sometimes  been  said  that  it  was  more  important  for  men  to 
be  appointed  delegates  from  a  business  point  of  view,  that  it  was 
prestigious. 

Pike:    It  was.   It  certainly  enhanced  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  business 

cohorts  that  they  had  this  power;  that  they  knew  somebody  or  that  they 
were  that  knowledgeable  on  the  subject,  that  made  him  important,  yes. 
It's  very  true.   But  I  think  it  was  basically  that  people  just  didn't 
think  about  equalizing  in  any  way  the  number  of  men  and  women  or  even, 
God  forbid,  that  there  should  be  more  women  than  men.   It  just  never 
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Pike:   occurred  and  women  didn't  particularly  fight  for  those  positions  or 
make  it  known  that  they'd  be  willing  to  go,  wanted  to  go,  except 
those,  of  course,  who  were  party  officials,  and  they  could  hardly  be 
ignored. 

Stein:   How  is  that  changed  now? 

Pike:    It  hasn't  changed  too  much  now.   In  the  '68  convention  Reagan  had  a 
California  favorite  son  delegation  and  they  made  a  very  conscious 
effort  —  it  was  Paul  Haerle  who  spearheaded  that  —  a  conscious  effort 
to  have  as  many  women  as  possible  within  the  framework  of  the 
restrictions  of  two  per  congressional  district  and  the  ability  to 
fund  yourself.   They  made  an  effort  to  increase  the  women,  the  blacks, 
Latinos,  other  minorities  on  the  delegation.   In  fact,  they  went  out 
searching  for  people.   They  had  a  computer  system  to  break  it  down. 
They  ran  it  all  through  a  computer.   Somehow  it  would  equalize  how 
it  would  come  out  in  percentages  to  have  a  representative  delegation. 
And  they  compared  it  to  percentages  in  the  statewide  population,  to  try 
and  have  a  balanced  delegation. 

They  succeeded  in  doing  a  great  deal  better  than  they  did  this 
last  time.   Of  course,  they  didn't  have  Paul  Haerle  pushing  and 
shoving  for  them  this  time.   It  was  a  straight  Reagan  power  play 
delegation  this  time.   They  just  took  people  they  could  absolutely 
trust.   There  were  people  on  the  delegation  of  '68  that  nobody  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  before.   They  were  registered  Republicans,  but 
party  people  didn't  know  them,  because  they  went  out  and  found  them 
to  open  up  the  delegation.   I  think  Haerle  was  really,  really  in  the 
forefront  of  that  move. 


Pike:    I  think  the  Democrats  got  in  a  little  trouble  with  their  quota  system 
on  that  situation  in  '68,  so  the  Republicans  never  quite  adopted  that, 
but  they  have  tried  to  change  the  rules  to  equalize  more.   But  it's 
really  going  to  come  down  to  whoever  is  picking  delegations  and 
what  their  real  purpose  is.   If  it's  a  candidate  kind  of  situation,  a 
power  play  thing,  they're  going  to  go  and  get  those  totally  trustworthy 
people,  whoever  they  are.   If  it's  somebody  who  wants  to  really  broaden 
the  base  of  the  party  and  help  do  it  that  way  there'll  be  other  types 
of  delegates  chosen.   I  think  that  more  and  more  there'll  be  more 
women,  unquestionably.   The  climate's  different  now,  very  different. 


The  Campaign  Train 

Stein:   Let's  back  up  to  the  campaign  train.   I  wanted  to  talk  about  it  because 
you're  one  of  the  few  people — 

Pike:   — that  rode  it? 
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Stein:   You're  the  first  person  I've  talked  to  actually  who  was  on  it. 
Everyone  else  I've  talked  to  for  one  reason  or  another  was  on  a 
committee  or  something  and  flew  the  week  before. 

Pike:    It  was  a  pretty  boring  trip.   [laughter]   Truly  it  was.   A  train  at 
that  time  of  year  was  not  the  most  comfortable  thing  in  the  world, 
but  it  was  air  conditioned.   It  was  very  difficult  to  get  meals. 
It  was  crowded  and  you  had  to  wait  in  line  to  get  into  the  diner 
and  things  like  that.   I  never  slept  well  on  a  train.   I  don't  know 
quite  why  I  went  on  the  train  except  I  thought  that  it  would  be  fun, 
more  fun  on  the  train. 

[reading  from  interview  outline]   "How  were  room  and  car  assign 
ments  made?"   I  think  they  had  a  form  to  fill  out  for  what  we  wanted 
to  pay.   That  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it;  the  rates  were  different.   I 
don't  know  how  they  were  made.  Somebody  who  was  in  charge  of  transporta 
tion  for  the  delegation,  I'm  sure.   I  had  no  complaints  about  it;  I 
did  not  ask  to  be  placed  in  any  particular  car;  I  doubt  you  could  have 
done  that.  Anyway,  my  recollection  is  that  Governor  Warren  and  his 
family  were  in  the  back  of  the  train — they  had  a  whole  car  and  were 
in  the  back  of  the  train — which  must  have  been  wonderful  going  through 
the  mountains,  with  the  swaying.   But  he  and  Mrs.  Warren  and  the  girls 
and  all  his  personal  staff,  I  think,  had  a  car  to  themselves. 

Stein:   Do  you  remember  any  of  the  people  who  were  in  the  car  with  you?* 
Pike:   Oh,  yes.   I  knew  Squire  Behrens  from  the  Chronicle  and  his  first  wife. 
Stein:   He  was  going,  I  gather,  as  a  reporter? 

Pike:   Yes,  he  was  also  a  big  Warren  supporter  and  had  known  the  Warrens. 
Yes,  I'm  sure  the  paper  sent  him  but  he  also  had  a  very  personal 
interest  in  it.   I  met  John  Dinkelspiel,  I  think,  there  at  that  time. 
Ysabel  Forker  from  Bakersfield  I  now  know  quite  well  (I  didn't  then). 
Pat  Connich  I  knew  and  Jane  Zimmerman.   Henry  J.  Rodgers  and  Charlie 
Rosenthal  I  knew;  they  were  both  members  of  the  county  committee 
here  in  San  Francisco.   Pat  was  women's  vice-chairman  of  the  state 
committee  and  she  was  only  an  alternate;  she  wasn't  a  delegate.   But 
I  did  know  those  people.   I  probably  had  some  meals  with  them. 

Stein:   I  had  a  question  about  Rodna  Walls  who  is  in  the  room  right  next 
to  yours. 

Pike:   Oh,  the  Zephyrette? 

Stein:   Yes,  what  in  the  world  was  that? 


*See  next  page  for  diagram  of  Car  106  of  the  Warren  train. 
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Pike:   The  train  was  called  the  California  Zephyr,  or  something  like  that. 
There  was  a  Zephyrette — like  an  airline  stewardess — in  each  car, 
who  was  just  there  to  get  off  and  send  a  telegram  if  you  wanted  to, 
to  see  that  everything  went  well. 

Stein:   I  wondered  about  that. 

Pike:    It's  just  like  the  stewardess  on  an  airplane. 

Stein:   I  see.   That  name  made  it  sound  like  she  was  out  there  with  pom  poms. 

Pike:   No.   It  was  the  regular  train  and  they  hooked  on  extra  cars.   And 

that  was  just  an  employee  of  the  railroad  company  who  was  put  on  to 
be  like  a  stewardess  and  there  was  one  on  every  car  just  to  make  sure 
everybody  was  comfortable.   I  suppose  if  you  got  sick  she'd  go  get 
you  aspirin,  whatever.   They  did  not  come  around  with  coffee,  tea  or 
milk,  but  that's  what  that  was  all  about.   I  could  see  why  that 
would  confuse  you  totally.  You  probably  thought  she  was  the  cheer 
leader,   [laughter] 

Stein:  I  remembered  that  Zephyr  had  something  to  do  with  the  name  of  the 
train.  Now,  all  the  other  people  occupying  bedrooms  in  that  car, 
none  of  them  were  even  delegates  or  alternates  of  any  kind.  What 
were  they  doing  there? 

Pike:    They  were  friends.   Earl  Behrens  was  a  newspaper  man.   Some  of  them 
could  have  been  staff  people.   Some  of  them  could  have  been  in  state 
government  and  wanted  to  go  along  to  help.   A  delegation  that  has  a 
candidate  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to  do  and  you  need  more 
than  just  the  delegates  and  the  alternates  to  do  it.   You  can  have 
a  demonstration  if  people  carry  those  signs,  paint  them,  store  them, 
do  all  those  things . 

That's  who  a  lot  of  these  people  were.   They  were  people  who 
could  get  tickets — they  probably  had  tickets  too — because  the 
delegation  is  allotted  so  many  tickets  for  seats  over  and  above  the 
seats  for  the  delegates  and  the  alternates.   Each  state  is  allotted 
so  many  and  how  they  handle  that  within  the  state  is  often  their  own 
problem.   So  these  people  could  have  a  seat  at  the  convention.   They 
could  work  at  the  convention.   They  were  friendly  to  Warren.   They 
could  go  out  and  talk  to  other  delegations  about  the  candidate  and 
that  is  why  they  were  on  the  train.  They  had  the  money  to  go  and  they 
could  do  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Jimmerson — that  is  a  name  that  rang  a  bell 
with  me.   I  think  he  was  a  heavy  contributor  to  Earl  Warren's 
political  endeavors.   That's  another  thing:   always  those  people  want 
to  go  and  they  usually  get  tickets,  seats  at  the  convention.   They 
either  fly  on  the  delegation  plane  or  go  on  the  delegation  train. 
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Pike:   They  tacked  on,  I  guess,  about  ten  or  eleven  cars.  Maybe  they  didn't 
even  put  on  all  those  cars,  but  they  probably  increased  the  size  of 
the  train.   But,  sure,  it  was  the  regular  scheduled  train.   The 
whole  train  was  not  a  special  one.   The  Warrens  were  in  their  private 
car.   It  goes  through  cars  101  to  111.   The  people  probably  were 
scattered  through  the  regular  train,  plus  additional  cars. 

[looking  at  list  of  train  passengers*]  There  were  Warren  people 
on  the  train  that  were  not  on  the  delegation.   For  instance,  Mr.  A.B. 
Cotton,  Aylett  Cotton;  he's  an  attorney  here  in  San  Francisco.   I 
know  Aylett  quite  well  these  days.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Christopher. 
Christopher  was  getting  ready  to  run  for  mayor  of  San  Francisco.   But 
he  was  not  a  delegate.  Let  me  see,  you  have  the  press  here:  you 
have  [Richard]  Bergholz  of  the  L.A.  Times ,  Carl  Greenberg  of  the 
Examiner  in  Los  Angeles,  Grant  Holcomb,  Jr.  and  Chet  Huntley.   I 
remember  seeing  Chet  Huntley  on  the  train.  The  Knowlands  brought  a 
considerable  number  of  their  family,  as  you  can  see.   The  old  man 
was  along  too,  big  contributors  and  backers  of  Earl  Warren.  Nan 
Tucker  McEvoy  was  there.   These  were  all  people  who  wanted  to  go  along, 
who  had  done  something  for  Earl  Warren.   There  was  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn't  be  on  the  train. 

Stein:  Who  was  Nan  Tucker  McEvoy? 

Pike:  She  is  Nan  Kemper  today.  You  read  about  her  in  the  newspaper  all  the 
time.  Part  of  the  De  Young  family — Charles  DeYoung  of  the  Chronicle. 
His  daughter  married  a  Tucker  and  Nan  was  his  granddaughter. 

Stein:  She  was  a  Warren  supporter? 

Pike:   Yes.  George  Cameron,  publisher  of  the  Chronicle,  was  a  big  Warren 
supporter. 

I  don't  remember  too  much  about  the  train  except  the  incident 
of  coming  into  Denver.   I  was  reading  and  Grant  Erlich  came  through 
and  said,  "We're  pulling  into  Denver  now  and  Dick's  [Nixon]  going  to 
get  on  the  train  and  Warren  doesn't  want  him  to  see  anybody  first. 
P^;  wants  him  to  go  directly  back  there  and  report  to  him."  Which  I 
thought  was  probably  rather  logical  for  Governor  Warren  to  want. 
"We're  all  going  to  go  out  there  and  welcome  Dick  and  be  enough  people 
milling  around  so  the  press  can  get  to  him  if  he  wants  to  talk  to  the 
press." 

That  was  fine  with  me.   I  knew  that  Nixon  was  for  Eisenhower  and 
I  was  too.   I  wasn't  against  Warren  but  I  really  was  for  Eisenhower. 
I  had  an  Eisenhower  button  on  under  my  Warren  badge.   They  were  always 


*See  next  page. 
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Bedroom  C 
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Bedroom  B 
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Roomette  7 
Roomette  9 
Bedroom  H 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Williams ,Dtr.Bedroom  A,  Roomette  1 
William  D.  Wood  Roomette  4 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  W.  tfoodard    Bedroom  I 
Miss  Mary  A.  Woolley  Roomette  2 

Al  Wright  Bedroom  F 


Car  105 
Car  106 
Car  109 
Car  106 
Car  106 
Car  111 

Car  105 
Car  107 
Car  110 
Car  105 

Car  103 
Car  105 
Car  103 
Car  101 

Car  108 

Car  101 
Car  106 


Ralph  Yambert 
Jane  Zimmerman 


Bedroom  B 
Roomette  6 


Car  111 
Car  106 
Car  107 
Car  107 
Ccr  109 
Car  101 
Car  108 
Car  109 
Car  102 
Car  107 

Car  110 
Car  106 
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Pike:    giving  you  badges  to  wear  on  the  train.   So  I  was  part  of  the  group 
that  did  get  off  in  Denver  and  cheered  and  so  forth  when  Nixon  got 
on  the  train.   The  press  did  interview  him  there.   We  did  create 
enough  diversion  that  the  press  could  get  to  him.   I  believe  all  he 
said  was  that  he'd  come  from  Chicago  and  that  he  felt  that  Eisenhower 
was  leading  at  this  time  and  that  he  was  going  to  so  report  to 
Governor  Warren.   He  didn't  do  anything  underhanded. 

Stein:   The  reports  that  one  reads  now,  of  course,  in  a  number  of  books,  say 
that  he  went  through  the  train  talking  up  Eisenhower's  candidacy. 

Pike:   He  did  the  next  morning  to  this  extent  because  I  remember  I  was  having 
breakfast  at  the  counter  (I  couldn't  get  into  the  dining  car  to  sit 
down;  I  had  to  sit  at  the  counter)  and  Jack  Drown  and  Ray  Arbuthnot 
were  coming  with  him  and  I  could  hear  the  whispers,  and  somebody 
next  to  me  said,  "Oh,  Senator  Nixon's  coming  through  the  train."  We 
were  just  beginning  to  pull  into  Chicago,  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago, 
all  those  awful  freight  yeards.   Jack  Drown  said,  "Senator,  I'd  like 
you  to  meet  Emily  Pike;  she's  national  committeewoman  for  YRs," 
and  I  shook  hands  with  Senator  Nixon  and  I  said  whatever  you  say  to 
great  people.   [laughter]   I  was  always  tongue-tied — "How  do  you  do. 
This  is  a  great  honor."   Something  like  that.   I  remember  he  said, 
"It's  going  to  be  an  interesting  convention.   It's  going  to  be  a  tough 
race  ,but  I  think  Eisenhower  will  make  it." 

Yes,  he  was  talking  about  Eisenhower  but  he  wasn't  going  around 
saying,  "Dump  Warren"  or  anything  like  that.   He  said,  "I  think 
Eisenhower  can  win."  And  I  know  he  meant  the  election,  not  just  the 
convention.   So  to  that  extent,  yes,  he  was  talking  up  Eisenhower's 
candidacy  in  saying,  "I  think  Eisenhower  can  win  the  presidency"  in 
so  many  words.   That's  what  he  was  conveying.   But  he  did  not  stop 
and  harangue  people  or  anything  like  that,  because  he  had  a  lot  of 
people  to  talk  to  going  through  a  whole  train. 

What  happened  when  the  train  reached  Chicago — it  was  a  mess. 
The  station  was  crowded.   It  was  hot.   It  was  horrible.  And  there 
was  this  huge  "Ike  for  President"  banner  that  you  asked  about.   I 
always  thought  John  Basterud  had  brought  it  down,  because  John  and 
Ann  had  been  back  East  visiting  their  relatives  (Ann's  relatives) 
and  had  gone  on  to  Chicago.   John  was  active  in  the  Young  Republicans 
then.   I  know  he  and  Ann  came  down  and  I  could  swear  they  were  the 
ones  who  had  the  banner.   John  had  been  a  Vandenberg  supporter  in 
previous  years  and  Vandenberg  was  on  the  Eisenhower  team  and  John 
was  a  big  Eisenhower  supporter;  that's  why  he  went  back  to  Chicago. 
Some  day  I'll  ask  him  if  Murray  Chotiner  got  him  to  bring  this  banner. 
But  there  was  a  whole  group  of  people  under  the  banner.   The  people 
I  saw  were  Ann  and  John. 

Stein:   So  it  was  a  free  standing  banner  or  was  it  hung  on  to  something? 
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Pike:    I  suspect  it  was  probably  run  on  polls  or  something  like  that.   I'm 
sure  it  was  part  of  the  whole  Eisenhower  campaign  plan  to  meet 
every  delegation  train.   I  mean  that  kind  of  thing  is  done  today. 
When  I  flew  into  Miami,  there  were  Nixon-for-President  signs  around. 
It's  just  something  delegations  do,  all  that  razzle-dazzle  whoop-de-do. 

It's  part  of  the  myth,  I  think,  that  has  grown  up  around  that 
convention.   I'm  sure  Murray  Chotiner  said,  "Oh  my,  they  have  these 
banners.  What  a  great  thing."  Maybe  he  checked  to  find  out  if  anybody 
was  going  down  from  the  Eisenhower  forces.   I  don't  know  how  involved 
he  was  in  that  whole  thing,  but  I  don't  attribute  it  to  a  deep,  dark 
plot  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.   It's  a  normal  convention  activity 
and  the  people  I  saw  were  Young  Republicans  who  were  Eisenhower 
supporters. 

Stein:  The  story  that  Murray  Chotiner  is  presumably  connected  with  is  that 
this  banner  was  hung  on  the  bus  that  was  there  specifically  to  pick 
up  the  California  delegation.  Do  you  remember  that? 

Pike:    I  remember  there  were  buses.   I  remember  we  walked  interminably, 

interminably  through  that  station  in  Chicago  and  it  was  hot.   I  was 
walking  with  John  and  Ann  and  he  said,  "There  are  buses  out  here." 
I  do  remember  there  being  one  in  the  station.   The  bus  may  have  had 
one.   I  would  suspect  it  would  have  had  a  California  delegation  banner 
on  it.   I'm  sure  there  are  pictures  that  somebody  has.   It  could  be 
documented  if  that  was  on  there.   I'm  sure  that  when  the  bus  pulled 
up  some  very  active  people  just  went  up  and  slapped  a  sign  on — why 
not?   That's  done  too.  You  see  at  political  meetings  where  somebody's 
gone  through  a  parking  lot  putting  bumper  strips  on  cars,  things  like 
that. 

Stein:   To  back  up  to  the  train  just  a  second:   one  of  the  other  people  who 
was  on  the  train,  who  our  office  talked  to,  mentioned  that  Pat 
Hillings  went  through  the  train  talking  up  Eisenhower  from  practically 
the  moment  that  it  left  California. 

Pike:   That's  probably  true.   I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that.   I  don't 

remember  talking  to  Pat  on  the  train.   I'm  sure  I  saw  him  on  the  train. 
I'm  sure  we  had  a  conversation  because  I  knew  him.   He  may  have  been 
the  one  who  gave  me  the  Eisenhower  button  I  had  on  under  my  Warren 
badge.   I  don't  know,  I  may  have  brought  it  from  home.   He  probably 
did.  But  he  would  go  to  people  who  were  voting  delegates.  He  wouldn't 
bother  with  somebody  like  me. 

Stein:  You  didn't  overhear  any  conversations? 

Pike:   No,  I  didn't.  I  didn't  know  a  lot  of  these  people — never  saw  them 
before  in  my  life.   Pat  Connich  was,  I  think,  secretary  of  the 
delegation.   She  was  busy  with  things.   So  I  really  didn't  run  up  and 
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Pike:    down  the  train  socializing  a  whole  lot.   I  chatted  with  the  people 
because  I  am  naturally  gregarious.   I  read.   But  I  was  a  bit 
awestruck  by  the  whole  thing  and  I  did  not  feel  in  any  position  to 
go  and  assert  myself  with  any  group.   If  I  went  by  and  somebody  said, 
"Sit  down,  Emily,  and  eat  with  us,"  fine,  but  I  didn't  push  at  all. 
I  was  just  enthralled  with  the  whole  thing  and  a  bit  bewildered  and 
wondering  what  it  was  going  to  be  like  when  I  got  there  and  those 
things.  But  I'm  quite  sure  that  Pat  Hillings  probably  did  do  that, 
but  he  would  be  talking  to  people  who  were  delegates  and  alternates , 
unquestionably. 


At  the  Convention 


Pike:   Now,  I  believe  I  did  attend  one  California  delegation  caucus.   I 

think  they  invited  everybody,  the  first  night  they  got  there,  whatever 
first  meeting  that  they  had.   It  is  my  recollection  that  the  really 
important  sessions  were  closed  to  exclude  anyone  except  the  delegates 
and  the  alternates.   That's  normal.   Also  we  did  have  Young  Republican 
national  committee  meetings,  there  one  day.   I  was  doing  Young 
Republican  types  of  things.   I  was  also  out  and  about  trying  to  meet 
other  Young  Republicans  from  other  states  and  see  the  people  I  had 
seen  who  had  come  to  California,  somebody  I  knew  better.   I  was  doing 
that  kind  of  a  thing  more.   The  Young  Republican  group  was  fairly 
unanimously  for  Eisenhower.   That  was  under  Herb  Warburton  who  was,  I 
believe,  a  delegate  from  Delaware. 

I  got  into  all  of  the  Eisenhower  events,  all  of  the  receptions 
for  Eisenhower.   It  was  hot  and  crowded  and  I  remember  going  to  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  and  standing  in  line  for  hours  to  shake  Eisenhower's 
hand.   I  was  enthralled  when  I  was  sitting  up  in  the  rafters  trying 
to  spot  important  people  on  the  floor — who  were  all  these  different 
individuals? — that  sort  of  thing  rather  than  becoming  as  involved 
with  the  delegation. 

Stexn:   Did  you  talk  enough  to  delegation  members  to  hear  about  what  was 
going  on? 

Pike:    I  heard  some  things  but  I  heard  the  very  pro-Warren  people  mumbling 
about  Nixon  and  the  fact  that  he  should  not  have  talked  to  the  press 
in  Denver  before  he  talked  to  Warren — very  highly  critical  of  him 
for  that,  saying  he  was  conniving  to  be  the  vice-president.  I  remember 
hearing  talk  like  that.   But  I  did  not  attend  those  delegation 
meetings  where  they  made  important  decisions,  like  Knowland's  appeal 
to  split  the  vote  50-50.  Knowland's  second  choice  was  undoubtedly — 
he  was  committed  to  Warren  but  he  was  undoubtedly  pro-Taft  and  that 
was  probably  why  he  wanted  a  50-50  split  on  that. 
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Stein:   That  was  on  the  fair  play  amendment?* 
Pike:   Yes. 

Stein:   Did  you  know  anything  about  any  talk  that  Knowland  would  have  been 
Taft's  vice-president? 

Pike:   Yes,  I  heard  that.   I  heard  that  through  the  Young  Republican  grape 
vine:  "You're  from  California.   Isn't  it  interesting  that  the  two 
Senators  are  potentially  vice-presidential  nominees,  Nixon  for 
Eisenhower  and  Knowland  for  Taft.   It's  kind  of  exciting  for  your 
state."  That  kind  of  conversation.  But  I  did  not  know  of  any  pre- 
deals  that  were  made.  But  I  can  see  where  that  would  have  been  a 
very  fascinating  delegation  meeting  to  attend.   Of  course,  Earl  Warren 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  splitting  a  50-50  vote.   He  had  everything  to 
gain  by  making  it  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  fair  play  amendment.   I 
think  Knowland  did  have  very  high  hopes  of  that. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]  You  have  a  question  about 
Mildred  Younger 's  work  on  the  platform  committee.   I  know  very  little 
except  I  know  she  was  on  it  and  probably  had  to  report  to  the  delegation 
on  what  was  going  on.   This  is  the  normal  custom. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]  You've  got  a  question  here  on 
the  nomination:   California's  decision  to  stick  with  Earl  Warren. 
California  delegations  are  bound  under  the  election  code.  Every 
state's  different.   In  California  you  have  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
you  support  until  released  by  him.   So  Earl  Warren  did  not  release 
anybody  before  they  went  to  the  floor.  I  suspect  that  when  he  did 
release  them,  he  told  Knowland  and  Knowland  stood  up  to  try  to  get 
recognition.   But  I  was  so  far  away  I  could  not  see  who  was  doing 
what  in  that  part  of  the  arena.  But  I'm  sure  that  as  a  nominee,  a 
potential  nominee,  Warren  was  not  seated  with  the  delegation  and 
there  had  to  be  a  communication  from  Warren  to  Knowland,  who  was  head 
of  the  delegation,  by  telephone  or  a  runner  or  page.   Some  of  these 
people,  the  younger  people  from  the  delegation  on  the  train,  were 
pages.   Each  delegation  has  a  number  of  pages.   The  point  at  which 
Warren  made  up  his  mind  to  release  the  delegation  he  got  communication 
down  to  Knowland.  But  it  is  law  that  they  had  to  cast  that  vote 
unless  released. 


*The  fair  play  amendment  had  to  do  with  the  right  of  certain  contested 
delegations  from  the  South  to  vote  on  the  seating  of  other  contested 
delegations.   It  was,  in  reality,  a  showdown  between  the  Eisenhower 
and  Taft  forces.   See  Newsweek,  July  14,  1952,  pp.  21-23,  and  July  21, 
1952,  pp.  24-34. 
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Stein:  We  were  talking  a  few  moments  ago  about  Nixon  becoming  vice-president. 
At  what  point  were  you  aware  that  that  was  in  the  works? 

Pike:    I  think  when  I  went  to  the  executive  committee  meeting  of  the  national 
Young  Republican  Federation. 

Stein:   At  the  convention? 

Pike:   Yes.   I  suppose  it  was  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.   I  heard  people  talking 
about  that  and  I  think  Carol  Arth  told  me  that  it  was  highly  or 
likely  possibility.   She  was  YRNF  co-chairman,  with  Herb  Warburton. 
I  think  the  Dewey  people  had  probably  made  up  their  minds  that 
that's  what  they  wanted  to  see  happen.   At  what  point,  I  don't  know, 
but  I'm  sure  that  that's  what  they  wanted  to  suggest  to  Eisenhower. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]   I  do  remember  the  booing  of 
Tom  Dewey.   I  was  reminded  of  it  again  when  they  booed  Nelson 
Rockefeller  out  here,  in  1964.   It  was  the  same  kind  of  thing. 

I  remember  Dirksen  pointing  that  finger  at  Dewey  and  I  remember 
being  very  horrified  by  that.   It  was  that  same  kind  of  thing  we  saw 
here  in  '64  with  Rockefeller  where  they  booed  him  when  he  went  to  the 
platform. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]   I  was  not  aware  that  they 
really  brought  in  a  lot  of  police  to  clear  the  aisles.   I  would  think 
it  would  be  the  uniformed  sergeant-at-arms .   There  are  always  police 
around  at  a  convention  hall  in  case  of  any  problems.   People  were 
standing  and  milling  and  shouting,  but  fisticuffs  and  things  like 
that,  no;  nothing  like  that. 

Stein:   That  was  mentioned  in  those  Newsweek  articles.* 

Pike:   Now,  probably  down  around  the  platform  they  did  use  them.   It  was  a 
quick  efficient  way  of  getting  order.   At  the  Young  Republican 
national  convention  here  in  1963  we  had  that  problem  and  they  ended 
up  playing  "God  Bless  America"  or  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  to  stop 
the  melee.   It's  unfortunate  that  people  behave  that  way. 

I  remember  Dewey  standing  and  smiling  in  the  same  sort  of  way 
that  Rockefeller  stood  and  smiled  when  it  happened  to  him.   It's  very, 
very  ironic.   Both  governors  from  New  York — 

Stein:   Did  you  find  the  Newsweek  articles  accurate? 


*Newsweek,  July  14,  1952,  pp.  21-23;  July  21,  1952,  pp.  24-34. 
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Pike:    I  did  not  see  any  glaring  falsehoods  in  them.   I  read  them  a  week  ago; 
I  haven't  reread  them.   I  don't  remember  seeing  anything  that  was  out 
of  line  in  any  way.   I  did  not  remember  that  Joe  McCarthy  addressed 
the  people. 

Stein:  From  the  article  it  sounded  like  nobody  else  realized  it  either, 
[laughter] 

Pike:   Listless.  That's  a  problem.   They  schedule  all  these  people  who 
blather  at  conventions  and  half  the  people  aren't  there  because 
they're  in  committee  meetings,  particuarly  where  there's  any  kind 
of  disturbance  over  credentials  and  platform  (those  are  highly 
attended  and  often  attended  by  people  who  are  not  voting  members  of 
those  committees;  they're  open).  Nobody  goes  to  those  regular 
sessions;  they  know  they're  going  to  start  late  and  it's  very 
uncomfortable  sitting  on  those  seats  for  any  length  of  time.   I  used 
to  think  you  had  to  be  glued  to  them.   If  you  had  any  brains  at  all 
you  could  find  out  if  you'd  have  to  be  there  to  vote  on  something. 
But  the  seats  were  uncomfortable.   It's  no  great  thing  to  be  a 
delegate.   [laughter]  Of  course,  the  hall  was  filled  with  demonstrators 
and  signs  and  things  like  that  up  in  the  balconies,  a  PR  war  of  banners. 
It's  amazing  how  few  of  those  men  are  still  around  anymore.   Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  is  still  alive,  and  [Herbert]  Brownell  is  still  alive. 

II 

Pike:    [referring  to  Newsweek 's  description  of  the  Puerto  Rican  delegate's 

casting  Puerto  Rico's  vote]  He  was  in  the  back  of  the  hall  and  I  was 
in  the  back  of  the  hall,  and  I  could  see  him,  if  I  kind  of  craned  my 
neck  and  looked  back  a  little  bit,  at  the  microphone,  trying  to  cast 
that  vote — get  it  out — and  the  mispronunciation  of  the  name.   Have 
you  noticed  that  ever  since  then  always  the  Puerto  Rican  delegation 
has  voted  for  a  more  moderate  nominee?  Now,  I  was  told  by  somebody, 
and  I  think  Pat  Hillings,  that  they  had  worked  hard  on  the  Puerto 
Rican  delegation  to  go  for  Eisenhower. 

Stein:  Was  it  that  important  numerically? 

Pike:   Every  vote  is  important  when  you're  counting.   You  don't  know.   Get 
as  many  votes  as  you  can.  They're  out  looking  for  votes  wherever 
they  can  find  them.   Some  delegations  have  a  unit  rule  system — 
there  all  kinds  of  different  ways  delegations  handle  themselves  at 
a  convention.   That  comes  into  consideration  too.   If  it's  under 
the  unit  rule  and  the  majority  of  the  delegation  feels  one  way  that's 
the  way  the  whole  bloc  of  votes  goes.   That  doesn't  happen  so  much 
anymore,  but  it  was  still  prevalent  at  that  time.   So  wherever  you 
can  split  off  a  vote  here  and  there  is  important. 
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The  Campaign 


Stein: 


Pike: 


Well,  let's  move  on  to  the  campaign. 
through  in  Chicago? 


What  did  you  do  once  you  were 


Actually,  I  worked  primarily  in  the  precinct  organization  in  that 
campaign.   There  isn't  an  awful  lot  an  isolated  individual  or  group 
can  do  in  a  presidential  campaign.   It's  national  campaign,  and  its 
strategy  is  directed  nationally.   There  isn't  anything  that's 
different  or  new  that  you  can  really  do  in  that  regard:   help   to 
get  people  out  to  the  Cow  Palace,  or  wherever  it  was  (was  it  the  Cow 
Palace  or  the  Civic  Auditorium?   I  think  it  was  the  Cow  Palace)  for 
a  big  Eisenhower  rally  there  for  Northern  California.   I  remember 
going  to  that.   I  think  I  was  on  the  platform,  as  were  a  million 
other  people,  out  there  at  the  Cow  Palace. 

But  we  went  about  doing  our  regular,  normal  political  work.   We 
went  to  any  rallies  that  were  here.   But  the  campaign  itself  was 
directed  nationally  and  what  a  local  committee  does  for  a  presidential 
campaign  is  mainly  some  razzle  dazzle  when  the  candidate  comes  through 
or  if  the  candidate  comes  through  for  a  fund-raising  event  that  takes 
some  work.   But  you  don't  design  any  literature;  you  don't  have 
anything  to  do  with  any  of  that.   We  just  made  sure  we  had  plenty  of 
literature  for  all  our  precinct  workers  and  recruited  people  to  get 
out  the  vote  on  election  day.   The  normal  thing.   But  locally  the 
campaign  is  still  more  centered  around  your  local  candidates  than  the 
presidential  candidate,  unless  there's  going  to  be  a  visitation  and 
that's  when  you  do  something. 

Stein:  Were  you  aware  at  that  point  of  any  of  the  people  who  were  active  in 
the  Nixon  campaign?   I  think  Chotiner  was  manager  of  the  Nixon 
campaign. 

Pike:    I  remember  Nixon  came  through  San  Francisco.   I  think  there  was  a  big 
rally  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  for  the  vice-presidential  candidate. 
He  campaigned  in  California.  We  did  the  usual  thing  of  turning  out 
the  crowd  for  that.   My  name  was  just  turned  in  along  wj_th  everybody 
else's  and  that's  how  I  got  the  [thank  you]  letter  from  Eisenhower. 

I  did  go  to  the  two  Eisenhower  inaugurations.   I  had  never  been 
to  an  inauguration  before,  so  I  went  to  that  one  in  '53  and  froze 
to  death,  the  coldest  place  in  the  world.   But  the  inaugural  parade 
was  wonderful,  really  tremendous,  but  icy  cold.   I  stayed  at  the 
Carlton  Hotel,  as  I  recall. 

Stein:   Do  you  remember  anything  particular  about  the  inauguration  parade? 
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Pike:   I  remember  the  West  Point  cadets,  for  one  thing,  were  quite  impressive 
and  the  Annapolis  cadets,  the  floats — it  was  just  a  great,  great 
parade.   But  it  was  a  very  overcast,  cold  day.   I  remember  the 
inaugural  ball  was  so  crowded  you  couldn't  really  dance  very  much. 
It  was  hard  to  get  in  anywhere  to  get  meals.   But  it  was  very 
exciting.   Very  exciting. 

Stein:   So  you  went  to  the  ball. 

Pike:   Yes,  I  went  to  the  whole  thing:   the  swearing-in,  the  parade,  the 
ball,  and  there  were  other  events  going  on,  other  Young  Republican 
events,  going  on  at  that  time  too. 

Stein:   Did  you  have  an  invitation  to  go? 

Pike:   Yes,  I  received  an  invitation.   Lots  of  people  received  the  invitation 
but  what  you  have  to  have  enclosed  in  it  is  all  the  reservation  forms 
to  sign  up  for  and  send  your  money.   So  I  did  do  that.   It's  expensive, 
but  I  had  never  seen  a  president  inaugurated,  a  Republican  president 
to  boot,  [laughter]  so  I  thought  that  was  very  exciting  and  I  went. 
I  went  back  in  '56  mainly  because  I  wanted  to  do  some  Young 
Republican  business  at  that  time. 

Stein:   What  sort  of  thing  was  that? 

Pike:   There  was  a  YR  national  committee  meeting  and  I  was  the  awards  chairman 
for  the  federation.   I  had  to  get  some  things  put  together,  the  manual 
put  together,  meet  with  my  committee  on  what  should  be  the  criteria 
for  the  awards.   That's  the  work  I  had,  and  it  was  a  good  place  to  do 
it  when  everybody  was  going  to  be  in  Washington  for  the  inauguration. 

Stein:  What  sort  of  awards? 

Pike:   These  were  awards  for  the  most  progress  in  a  Young  Republican  club 

in  the  country,  increasing  membership.   We  designed  the  whole  program: 
it  had  to  be  a  membership  growth,  intensive  political  activity  of  some 
sort,  that  kind  of  an  award.  We  gave  plaques  to  them.  There  had  never 
been  such  an  award  and  Charlie  McWhorter  wanted  to  have  it  and  he  was 
the  national  chairman.   He  appointed  the  awards  chairman  of  the 
federation.   I  had  gone  out  of  office  as  secretary  of  the  federation, 
but  he  wanted  me  still  on  executive  committee.   He  wanted  this  awards 
program  so  that's  what  we  did. 

But  as  far  as  the  campaign  itself  I  didn't  do  anything  special 
for  anybody.  I  was  not  in  any  great  decision-making  role. 

One  thing  I  did  do,  I  know,  on  the  "Checkers"  speech:  I  got  a 
call  from  (I  can't  remember  if  it  was  Pat  Hillings  or  Jack  Drown  or 
Grant  Erlich)  but  one  of  them,  saying  that  Nixon  was  going  to  be  on 
television,  which  everybody  knew  at  that  point,  to  make  the  speech  in 
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Pike:    answer  to  the  smear,  and  could  I  try  to  get  some  encouraging  telegrams 
after  the  speech  back  to  Eisenhower  to  keep  Nixon  on  the  ticket, 
which  I  did  do.   I  called  some  people  after  the  speech:   "If  you  feel 
so  inclined,  please  wire  Eisenhower  at  such-and-such  an  address"  and 
so  forth.   But  there  was  a  definite  campaign  by  the  Nixon  people  to  be 
supportive  of  him.   YRs  were  apprehensive  that  people  would  prevail 
to  remove  Nixon  from  the  ticket  and  nobody  knew  what  would  happen 
then  and  who  he  would  select,  so  there  was  an  effort  to  be  bolstering 
there. 

Stein:   What  was  your  feeling  at  the  time  about  those  accusations? 

Pike:    I  thought  they  were  ridiculous.   Any  congressman  or  United  States 
Senator — and   they  have  them  today,  and  they  are  not  slush  funds. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  it.   Particularly  with  the  distance  of 
this  country,  anybody  from  California  who  does  not  get  an  allotment 
of  money,  housekeeping  money,  to  come  back  to  California  often  enough 
to  keep  in  close  contact  with  his  or  her  constituents  has  a  problem. 
I  saw  nothing  wrong  and  I  still  don't  with  that  sort  of  fund.  Congress 
man  Burt  Talcott  down  in  his  area  had  a  constituent  relation  fund. 
Congress  does  regulate  now  constituent  relations  funds  for  congressman 
or  senators.   There  was  no  house  ethics  committee  that  I'm  aware  of 
at  that  time  to  deal  with  these  matters. 

But  these  were  just  private  citizens  who  had  supported  Nixon  for 
Congress  and  for  the  Senate  and  vice-presidential  race.   He  needed  to 
come  back  to  California  more  often  than  the  allotment  allowed.   He 
needed  to  communicate  with  people;  you  can't  use  the  franking 
privilege  for  everything.   You're  only  allowed  so  many  franks  a  year. 
I  saw  nothing  wrong  with  that  and  I  still  don't.   The  man  can't  run 
a  business  and  be  a  legislator  at  the  same  time.   He  has  no  outside 
resources  unless  he's  very  wealthy  within  his  own  right.   Nowadays 
they  make  them  divest  themselves  of  everything,  practically,  before 
they  go  into  office.   How  is  he  going  to  do  these  things?   It's  fine  if 
you're  a  congressman  from  Delaware.   You  could  go  home  every  night  if 
you  want  to,  but  you  can't  do  that  in  the  Far  West.   So  I  did  not  feel 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  it. 

Stein:   Why  do  you  think  it  made  such  an  impact  at  the  time? 

Pike:    It  was  a  fairly  common  thing  among  congressmen,  but  it  was  not  very 
general  public  knowledge.   I  think  there  again  it  was  an  attempt  to 
embarrass  the  Republican  party  on  the  issue.   I  fail  to  see  the 
difference  between  private  citizens  raising  the  money  for  that  sort 
of  thing  and  the  Kennedys  just  spending  it  because  they  have  it.   I 
truly  fail  to  see  the  difference:   if  it's  your  own  money  it's  all 
right,  but  it's  not  all  right  if  somebody  else  wants  to  help  you  do 
that.   I  don't  buy  that  at  all.   But  to  that  extent,  yes,  I  did  do 
something  in  the  campaign;  I  did  help  to  get  telegrams  to  Eisenhower 
to  keep  Nixon  on  the  ticket. 
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Pike:   That  has  always  been,  and  it  may  be  for  other  people  too,  I'm  just 

more  aware  of  it  because  it's  happened  to  me  in  the  Nixon  operation, 
it's  always  been  a  Nixon — if  I  say  "device"  it's  going  to  sound  like 
there's  something  wrong  with  it — you  know,  "Dick's  going  to  be  on  TV; 
let's  respond  to  it." 

[referring  to  interview  outline]   "Prop.  Five,  subversive  persons 
and  groups" — sounds  like  some  McCarthy  horror. 

Stein:   Yes.   I  managed  to  get  ahold  of  a  ballot  that  has  the  full  text  of 
the  proposition. 

Pike:    I  tried.   The  county  committee  had  had  all  this  material  but  they 

have  moved  several  times  in  the 'last  few  years  and  had  thrown  out  a 
good  deal  of  back  material. 

Stein:  Actually  it  turns  out  that  there  were  two  propositions,  five  and  six. 

Pike:  There  usually  are — confusing. 

Stein:  Six,  I  think  is  the  Levering  Oath. 

Pike:  It's  the  loyalty  oath. 

Stein:  Yes,  it  spells  out  the  oath. 

Pike:  I  voted  against  the  loyalty  oath. 

Stein:  Five  is  just  this  sort  of  vague,  anti-subversive  thing. 

Pike:    I  remember  I  voted  against  the  loyalty  oath.   I  think  we  went  into 

that  once,  the  reasons  why  I  did  that.   [reads  proposition]   This  is 
so  dumb  because  anybody  who  takes  an  office  swears  an  oath  and  I 
probably  was  opposed  to  it  on  the  basis  that  it  was  redundant.  John 
Babbage — of  course.   It  comes  back  to  me  now  that  I  see  the  names. 
It  was  another  attempt  to  just  try  to  get  people  to  repeat  something 
they  had  already  done.   It  was  just  playing  this  communist  thing  to 
the  hilt  again. 

[reading  from  Proposition  Six]  "Public  office  or  employment." 
Okay,  that's  a  little  different  than  employment   [reading]   "Any 
person  or  organization  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  or 
state  government  by  force."  I  don't  know  who  that  was  aimed  at 
because  I  don't  believe  we  had —  Now,  this  is  just  more  of  the  same. 
That  was  the  height  of  the  McCarthy  era,  in  1952.   He  was  still 
riding  high  then.   I  guess  that  they  thought  that  there  were  Communists 
in  the  California  government  somewhere,  in  the  state  legislature.   It 
was  defeated,  as  I  recall. 
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Stein:   The  interesting  thing  is  that  I  think  Proposition  Five  won  and  Six 
lost. 

Pike:   Yes,  because  of  the  oath  of  office.   I  thought  the  University  of 
California  figured  in  here  because  there  were  a  lot  of  guest 
professors  and  so  forth.   I  think  the  university  was  highly  opposed 
to  this  for  that  reason.   It  would  prohibit  them  from  having  certain 
lecturers,  or  it  could  be  embarrassing  to  someone  to  have  to  go 
through  all  this  rigamarole  in  order  to  come  and  teach  there  or  to 
even  do  graduate  work  there  I  suppose.   So  often  there  are  ballot 
measures  that  are  very  vague  in  their  wording  and  very  similar  in 
their  intent  that  confuse  the  people  and  they  tend  to  vote  "no"  when 
they  don't  really  understand  what  it's  all  about. 

[Referring  to  interview  outline.   Proposition  Thirteen  dealt 
with  crossfiling]   "Elimination  of  crossf iling^"  Yes.   Fortunately,  ] 
think  it's  the  last  time  that  that  one  lost  because  after  that  it 
was  eliminated. 

[Referring  to  interview  outline.   Proposition  Seven  called  for 
the  designation  of  a  candidate's  party  on  the  ballot]   "Ballot 
designation."  The  Democrats  were  beginning  to  coalesce  then  and 
become  stronger  as  an  organized  party,  and  I  think  that  the  CDC 
[California  Democratic  Council]  was  formed  around  that  time.   They 
wanted  to  stop  Republicans  from  being  elected  in  the  primaries  by 
Democrats.   One  way  to  do  that  was  to  have  party  affiliation  on  the 
ballot  so  it  identified  the  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  to 
eliminate  crossfiling.   I  think  people  compromised  and  went  for  the 
ballot  designation. 

Stein:   How  did  you  feel  about  crossfiling  at  that  point? 

Pike:   At  that  point  I  thought  it  was  wonderful.   Of  course.   It's  not  a 
very  good  party  principle  for  either  party  to  have  it.   That's 
because  the  point  of  a  primary  in  any  party  is  to  select  the 
candidate  that  appeals  to  most  of  the  party  voters  and  therefore 
to  let  the  Democrats  vote  in  the  Republican  primary  was  somewhat 
ridiculous,  in  a  way.   I  see  that  point  of  view  but  we  were  winning, 
Republicans  were  winning  in  California,  under  crossfiling  and 
therefore,  probably  pragmatically  did  not  want  it  eliminated. 

Stein:   I  came  across  in  our  files  this  issue  of  Commonwealth  magazine,  the 
journal  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  which  had  their  committee  reports 
on  their  examination  of  that  issue  and  Roger  Kent  spoke  on  abolishing 
crossfiling  and  Mildred  Prince  spoke  on  retaining  crossfiling.* 


*The  Commonwealth,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  8,  2/25/52. 
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Pike:   The  Democrats  wanted  all  these  things  to  happen  to  give  them  a  better 
chance  at  winning  offices.   The  crossfiling  thing  worked  only 
sometimes  in  rural  communities  where  you  had  an  incumbent  and  the 
Democrats  would  vote  for  the  incumbent  in  the  primary  for  lots  of 
reasons:   maybe  they  didn't  know  he  was  a  Republican,  maybe  they 
didn't  know  anything  about  their  Democratic  candidate  also.   So  I 
do  think  to  that  extent  it's  bad  because  it  tends  to  be  a  very 
protective  measure  for  an  incumbent  and  it  does  not  equalize  the 
chance  for  a  challenger  at  all.   That  is  unfair,  just  like  so  many 
of  the  campaign  contribution  and  spending  laws  favor  the  incumbent 
rather  than  the  challenger.   But  for  Republicans  at  that  time  it  was 
a  good  thing  to  have.  Ballot  designation  began  the  step  toward  the 
elmination  of  crossfiling. 

Stein:   When  did  it  come  onto  the  ballot  again?   In  '56  or  '58,  I  think. 

Pike:  Yes,  I  think  they  tried  again  in  '56  but  I  think  it  was  '58  when  it 
finally  happened.  I  think  it  got  enough  support  in  the  legislature 
that  a  lot  of  legislators  backed  that  initiative.  I  think  they  put 
it  on  the  ballot. 

Stein:   How  did  you  feel  about  it  then? 
Pike:   Elimination  of  crossfiling? 
Stein:   Yes. 

Pike:    I  think  by  that  time  I  was  probably  for  it  because  I  had  had  more 

experience  and  more  knowledge.   I  understood  a  little  bit  more  about 
what  it  was  doing  from  a  party  organization  standpoint  and  also  what 
it  was  doing  to  challengers;  that  it  wasn't  fair  to  them  because 
by  that  time  we  had  younger  candidates  coming  along.   It  made  it  so 
hard  to  raise  money,  particularly  in  San  Francisco.  We  had  a  low 
registration  even  then,  and  it  was  hard  to  even  make  a  dent.   And  if 
you  can't  even  command  your  own  party  vote  in  the  primary — if  the 
Republicans  could  cross  over  and  vote  for  the  Democrats,  too — it  gave 
them  no  chance  at  all.   It  works  for  both  parties  the  same  way.   I 
don't  think  the  elimination  of  crossfiling  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  demise  of  the  Republican  party.   I  do  not  think  it  was  a 
contributing  factor.   Crossfiling  was  a  foolish  thing.   I  know  why 
it  was  done  by  Hiram  Johnson  but  it  was  kind  of  a  foolish  thing. 

Stein:   I  think  ic  was  one  of  those  measures  that  may  have  served  a  function 
when  it  was  first  instituted. 

Pike:   Yes,  a  reform  that  was  needed  to  break  the  power  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.   Reforms  often  started  out  being  good  but  then  create 
problems  in  themselves. 
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Republican  Politics,  1953-1956 
Two  Republican  Conferences 

Stein:   Are  we  ready  to  move  on  to  '54? 

Pike:    I  am.   [referring  to  interview  outline]   This  conference  of  Republican 
women:   these  are  conferences  that  are  held  periodically,  sponsored 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee.   They  put  them  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  What  it  does  is  bring  the  women  who  are  in  the 
party  leadership  and  the  women's  federation  and  the  volunteer  clubs 
together  on  a  regional  basis  to  discuss  problems,  meet  each  other, 
hear  about  this  and  that.   There's  no  decision-making  at  all.   They 
do  try  to  always  have  them  in  some  place  that's  a  resort  or  somewhere 
that's  going  to  be  pleasant  for  everybody.   They  usually  have,  in 
whatever  state  it's  in,  the  public  officials  from  that  state  speak: 
senators,  congressmen,  and  so  forth. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is — I  think  it  gives  all  these 
regional  directors  of  national  committees  something  to  do,  to  plan 
a  conference.   [laughter]   That's  a  terrible  thing  to  say.   But  they 
have  workshops  which  can  be  very  valuable  and  helpful.   People  from 
smaller  states  can  learn  techniques  that  are  used  in  the  larger  states 
that  might  be  adaptable  to  them.   People  from  the  larger  states  learn 
what  the  problems  are  in  the  smaller  states,  in  the  rural  areas,  how 
you  campaign  in  a  rural  community  as  opposed  to  metropolitan 
communities . 

It's  a  very  good  vehicle  for  exchanging  ideas  of  techniques  of 
campaigning,  to  hear  speakers  that  you  might  not  hear  otherwise.   It 
gives  people  who  are  involved  in  the  party  who  live  in  that  area  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  something  that  isn't  so  expensive  for  them  as 
going  across  the  country  to-  Washington,  and  that  kind  of  thing.   Those 
are  the  purposes. 

Normally  that's  what  happens  at  these  conventions.   Also  if  it 
happens  to  be  anywhere  near  a  presidential  year  or  something  like  that 
people  are  always  discussing  that  possibility.   You  have  representatives 
of  women's  organizations  and  volunteer  groups  and  the  party  structure. 
It  isn't  a  matter  that  you  are  selected  as  a  delegate  to  go  to  these 
conferences.   It's  called  a  delegation  but  it  is  not  that  you  are  a 
voting  delegate  because  you  don't  vote  on  anything.   It's  a  matter  of 
who  goes. 

Stein:   Anyone  could  go  who  wanted  to? 
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Pike:   Yes.   They  made  a  great  effort  now  to  circulate  the  information  about 
these  conferences  to  all  Republican  women.   They  send  flyers  that 
county  committees  can  send  out,  they  send  the  flyers  to  all  the 
state  organizations  to  notify  their  members.   It's  "everybody  come." 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  it  and  you  never  vote  on  anything.   It's 
not  important  in  that  regard.   It's  really  important  in  exchanging 
ideas  and  learning  something. 

They  were  particularly  interesting  in  that  period  because  you 
had  a  new  Republican  administration  and  cabinet  officials  would  come. 
I  don't  remember  specifically  who  spoke  at  that  one,  but  I  went  to 
several  of  them  and  cabinet  officials  came  and  spoke  and  you  learn 
something  about  the  departments — what  they  really  do,  what  they  can't 
do,  what  the  problems  are.   So  it  can  be  very  informative  if  it's  a 
well  put  on  conference.   They're  sponsored  by  the  chief  woman  in  the 
Republican  party,  whether  she's  a  co-chairman  or  a  chairman.   Bertha 
Adkins  was  head  of  the  women's  division  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

Stein:   I  understand  from  reading  about  this  conference  that  Lucile  Hosmer 
spoke.   Do  you  remember  that? 

Pike:  She  may  have  very  well.   I  don't  know  what  her  topic  would  have  been. 

Stein:  According  to  the  Examiner,  she  spoke  outlining  her  election  strategy. 

Pike:  What  election — to  what? 

Stein:  I  have  no  idea. 

Pike:   That  to  me  sounds  like  she  participated  in  a  workshop  on  campaigning, 
some  phase  of  campaigning.   It  might  have  been  in  connection  with 
congressional  races  that  were  coming  up  in  '54  and  encouraging  the 
women  to  become  involved  in  the  campaigns — what  women  could  do  in  a 
campaign.   I  don't  know.   I  don't  have  a  program  from  that.   I  just 
remember  it  was  a  very  difficult  place  to  get  to.   [laughter] 

Stein:   How  did  you  get  there? 

Pike:    I  think  I  took  a  plane  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  then  I  had  to  take 

something  like  Frontier  Airlines,  practically  unpressurized,  to  some 
God-forsaken  spot  in  Montana  and  then  a  bus  from  there  into  Yellowstone, 
I  did  not  go  with  the  group  from  hej.e.   Probably  I  could  not  leave  as 
soon  as  they  did.   These  things  usually  start  in  the  middle  of  the 
week  and  I  probably  only  took  one  day  off  from  work  instead  of  two.   I 
didn't  go  with  everyone  else.   I  do  remember  a  dreadful  plane  ride  on 
Frontier  Airlines.   I  suppose  there  we  probably  had  whoever  was  the 
United  States  Senator  in  one  of  the  neighboring  states.   Nothing  made 
a  very  big  impact  on  me  except  the  workshops  where  you  exchanged  ideas 
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Pike:   on  how  volunteer  organizations  can  be  effective  in  a  campaign,  what 
do  you  do  to  increase  membership,  how  to  recruit  volunteers  into  the 
campaigns — those  things.   But  any  particular  speech  by  anyone  was  not 
memorable  to  me. 

Stein:   Several  years  later  there  was  a  conference  in  San  Francisco,  put  on 
by  the  California  YRs,  on  Opportunities  and  the  Republican  Worker. 
Do  you  remember  that  one? 

Pike:    In  '59.   That,  I  think,  was  when  Al  Nichols  was  state  president  of 
the  Young  Republicans.   Did  you  look  this  up  in  the  press? 

Stein:   I  got  that  from  some  literature  from  the  Young  Republicans. 

Pike:   Alan  Nichols  wanted  to  do  something  midtermish  to  get  everybody 

together  and  stimulate  ideas.   If  I'm  correct  about  my  dates,  that's 
the  one  where  Senator  Clifford  Case  came  out  and  spoke  to  us.   It  was 
very  exciting. 

Stein:   What  did  he  speak  about? 

Pike:   He  spoke  about  liberal,  moderate  Republicanism.   We  had  just  gone 

through  a  pretty  bad  defeat  in  California  in  '58  and  there  was  great 
disheartenment .   The  Young  Republicans  were  very  disturbed  by  the 
whole  '58  election:   Knowland's  candidacy,  the  attempt  to  play 
musical  chairs  with  the  seats,  the  whole  thing.  We  wanted  to  inject 
more  sanity. 


Young  Republicans//// 

Stein:   Getting  back  to  '53,  you  were  activities  chairman  for  the  Young 
Republicans  from  Northern  California? 

Pike:   No.   In  '53  I  was  secretary  for  the  Young  Republican  National 

Federation.   Activities  chairman — maybe,  I  don't  remember.   I  was 
historian  at  one  point.  We  had  a  historian  for  several  years  and  I 
often  wondered  what  happened  to  some  of  those  wonderful  records.   We 
could  use  them  now  because  I  had  copies  of  program  and  things,  and 
when  I  got  through  being  historian  I  turned  my  files  over  to  somebody 
else  who  in  turn  passed  them  on.   They  probably  have  been  burned  and 
long  since  disappeared.   There  may  have  been  an  activities  committee. 
I  don't  remember.   I  don't  know  where  you  got  that. 
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Stein:  Neither  do  I.   [laughter]   I  can  quickly  find  that  out.   Why  don't 
we  go  to  the  next  thing.* 

Pike:   Oh,  yes,  I  had  an  awful  feeling  that  was  going  to  come  up.   [laughter] 
Stein:   It  made  the  newspapers. 

Pike:    It  certainly  did.   I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  happened.   John  Busterud 
resigned  as  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Young  Republicans  to  run 
for  office  for  the  state  assembly,  and  we  had  this  midterm  election. 
Under  the  bylaws  the  executive  committee  would  select  the  new  president. 
There  were,  as  you  well  know,  two  candidates,  Bill  Brinton  and  Dan 
Cowan.   I  was  a  supporter,  as  all  the  people  listed  here  were 
supporters,  of  Dan  Cowan.   What  we  had  done  was  to  canvas  the  members 
who  were  going  to  be  voting,  asked  them  who  they  were  going  to  vote  for. 

Stein:   These  were  members  of  the  executive  committee? 

Pike:   Yes.   We  asked  them  who  they  were  going  to  vote  for  and  Cowan  was  going 
to  win.   That  was  the  vote.  Well,  Bill  Brinton  won.   There  was 
nothing  wrong  with  Dan  Cowan,  a  nice,  nice  guy. 

I  just  wanted  to  know  who  lied.  We  sat  around  afterwards  talking 
about  it .  We  went  down  our  vote  count  and  were  trying  to  figure  out 
who  had  lied  to  us  about  how  they  were  going  to  vote  because  we  had 
gotten  a  response  from  everybody. 

I  said,  "Well,  gee,  I  know  how  we  can  tell.  We  can  just  go  back 
and  look  up  the  ballots  and  maybe  we  could  tell  by  the  handwriting," 
with  no  intent  or  really,  honestly  ever  doing  anything  to  the  person. 
I  just  wanted  to  know  so  I  could  know  that  when  that  person  ever 
said  something  to  me  again  I  would  know  to  be  leery.   So  we  went  back 
up  to  the  county  committee  and  did  look  through  the  wastebasket.   I 
can't  remember  who  it  was,  one  of  them,  thought  they  recognized  the 
handwriting  (it  was  a  secret  ballot)  of  a  particular  person  who  had 
said  that  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Dan  Cowan  and  this  handx</riting 
said  Bill  Brinton.   So  we  knew  that  that  was  the  end  of  it.   We  just 
said,  "Well,  we  know  not  to  trust  that  person  again." 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  at  a  general  membership  meeting  of  the 
Young  Republicans,  John  Gromala  stood  up  in  the  public  meeting  and 
called  for  the  San  Francisco  Young  Republicans  to  expel  the  five  of  us. 
A  year  and  a  half  later.   This  was  an  ideological  fight.   John  Gromala 


*See  interview  outline,  Appendix  A.   In  1954  Miss  Pike  and  four  other 
women  in  the  Young  Republicans  were  accused  of  ballot  tampering. 
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Pike:        was  much  more   conservative   than  we  were  and  he   felt   that   the  Young 
Republicans   in  San  Francisco  were  too  liberal   and  one  way  he   could 
change  that  was   to  at   least   abolish   five   liberal  people   from  the 
Young  Republicans.      And  he  made   a  motion  to  expel  us. 

I   think  we  had  some  notable  speaker   there   that  night  and   the  press 
might  have  been  there.      I'm  not   totally   sure  of   that.      But   I  remember 
we  were  just   astonished.      It  was  a  week  before  Phillipa  Jones's 
wedding.      Her  family  was   arriving.      She  was   in  shambles,    just 
devastated.      It  got  awfully   complicated;    they  were  going   to   try  us 
in  front  of   the  executive  committee,    that's  how   it  happened. 

We  had  a  trial  and  our  attorney  was  Victor  Levit,  who  was  very 
active   in   the  Young  Republicans,    and  he  came  up   to  us   after   the 
meeting   and  said,   "If  you  need  an  attorney,    I'll   do   it."     He  and 
Gordon  Poole   defended  us   and  I   remember   that  John  Busterud  was   in   the 
state  assembly  by   then  and  he   came   down  and   testified  in  our  behalf 
as  being  workers   in  the  party,  we  shouldn't  be  punished,   but  yes,  we 
did  a  wrong   thing. 

I  recall  the  day  after  we  did  this    (looking  in  the  wastebasket) 
I   called   the  county   chairman  and   told  him  about   it,   Bob  Steele  was 
county   chairman   then.      I   called  Bob   and  told  him  that  we  have  done 
this   and  it   probably  was   a  dumb   thing   to   do,   but  why   it  was   done   and 
the   fact   that  we  intended  not    to  do  anything  with  the  information 
about    the  person.      So  he  knew  about   it.      He  was  not  upset  at  all;    it 
was   politics. 

It   caused  the   controversy  because  it   got   into   the  press  and  it 
excited   the  federated  ladies   immensely.      I  was  on  my  way   to  becoming 
the  women's   vice-chairman  of   the   county   committee  and   it  was   a  good 
reason  for  them  to  put  on  a  campaign  against  me — violation  of   the 
secrecy  of    the  ballot  and   that  sort  of   thing.      It  didn't  make  any 
difference.      I  was   elected  vice-chairman  of   the  county   committee  because 
most  people  didn't  pay   that  much  attention.      But  you  see  it  was  a  year 
and  a  half  after   that   that  Gromala  stood  up  in  public  and  made   the 
accusation. 

Stein:      So   in  other  words   it  appeared  in   the  paper  in   '54   so   that  means   it 
was   a    '52  or    '53  election   that  we're   talking  about. 

Pike:        Yes. 

Stein:   The  big  question  is  how  did  he  find  out? 

Pike:   That  is  something  all  of  us  would  love  to  have  known.  My  recollection 
is  that  at  the  end  of  our  looking  at  these  ballots  somebody  did  come 
into  the  county  committee  (the  offices  where  we  held  this  meeting)  to 
pick  up  something  and  probably  surmised  what  we  were  doing.   I'm  not 
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Pike:   sure.   I  think  whoever  that  was  told  John  Gromala  at  some  point  about 
it.  But  it  was  an  outrageously  incredible  situation  to  wait  that 
long. 

Stein:  What  was  the  result  of  the  trial? 

Pike:   We  were  not  expelled  and  there  was  a  censure  resolution  against 
Gromala.   [laughter]   That's  what  happened:   nothing.  We  were 
cleared,  so  to  speak. 

Stein:   Who  sat  as  judges? 

Pike:    The  executive  committee  itself. 

Stein:   Is  that  a  standard  form  or  did  they  sort  of  put  that  trial  together? 

Pike:   He  just  stood  up  and  wanted  us  expelled  from  the  Young  Republicans. 
There  was  no  form  for  dealing  with  such  a  thing  and  I  think  that 
Gordon  Poole  and  Vic  Levit  and  some  others  got  together  and  figured, 
"What  can  we  do;  we've  got  to  get  rid  of  this  thing  somehow  so  we'll 
have  to  go  through  letting  the  executive  committee  vote  on  it.   Let 
everybody  present  his  case."  There  was  nothing  in  the  bylaws  to 
accommodate  something  like  this;  it's  never  happened  before  or  since. 
Nobody's  ever  had  to  go  through  anything  like  that.  But  that  was  kind 
of  a  traumatic  evening.   It  just  added  a  lot  of  fuel  to  the  controversy, 
or  it  started  to  help  build  the  fuel  to  the  controversy  that  has 
followed  me  through  Republican  activities,  because  a  lot  of  people 
bring  that  up  as  a  reason  why  I  shouldn't  be  one  thing  or  another  in 
the  party. 

Stein:   That's  incredible  when  one  small — 

Pike:   Well,  it  was  not  right.   I  know  it  wasn't  the  right  thing  to  do  and 
it  was  done  as  an  impulsive  thing  and  should  not  have  been  done,  but 
if  anyone  was  going  to  do  something  about  it  they  should  have  done 
it  then. 

Stein:   It  sounds  also  like  you  did  everything  you  could  at  the  time, 
reporting  it  to — 

Pike:    I  did  report  it  and  I  just  did  that  on  impulse,  too,  and  then  I  called 
the  others  who  were  involved  and  said,  "I  have  done  this"  and  they 
said,  "Well,  we're  glad  you  did"  because  they  were  feeling  guilty,  too. 
But  the  person  that  we  think  voted  for  Dan  Cowan  moved  away  from  here 
anyway.  We  didn't  take  any  vindictive  action  against  him.  He 
eventually  moved  away  and  it  all  died  out.   But  it  comes  up  every  now 
and  again. 
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Pike:    [referring  to  interview  outline]  On  the  national  federation,  I  was 
elected  secretary  in  '53  not  '55  in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota. 
Sullivan  Barnes  from  South  Dakota  was  elected  the  chairman  at  that 
meeting.   I  was  secretary.   I  don't  remember  who  was  elected  co- 
chairman  now — isn't  that  awful?   I  must  have  something  somewhere 
that  tells  me.  Other  women  were  elected  to  the  co- chairmanship  and 
various  regional  vice-chairmen. 

My  functions:   I  worked  with  the  chairman  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  national  federation  and  my  functions  were  what 
secretarial  functions  are.   But  over  and  above  that,  I  was  in 
California  and  the  western  states.   I  was  sort  of  an  offical  Young 
Republican  representative  to  all  kinds  of  party  events  and  conferences. 

Also  we  were  working  for  Young  Republican  congressional  candidates 
in  that  two  year  period,  to  find  candidates  for  Congress  in  '54.  One 
of  our  Young  Republican  candidates  was  Joe  Foss  (in  South  Dakota) ;  he 
became  governor  of  South  Dakota  and  he  was  a  war  hero.  Another  one 
of  our  Young  Republican  candidates  was  Bob  Finch  in  California.   I 
would  go  to  meetings  representing  the  federation,  encouraging  Young 
Republican  candidates,  and  also  go  to  all  of  the  executive  committee 
meetings  across  the  country.   I  had  a  decision  making  role  in  the 
federation  activity.   Not  just  a  voting  member,  but  looked  to  as  a 
leader.   I  guess  Wilma  Sivert,  somebody  from  New  York,  I  think,  may 
have  been  elected  co-chairman  that  year.   I  don't  remember.   But  I 
remember  it  was  New  York  people  who  helped  me  get   elected  secretary. 

Stein:   Was  that  another  situation  of  vote  counting? 

Pike:   Yes,  within  the  federation.   The  federation,  as  I  think  I  said  once 
before,  was  fairly  well  dominated  by  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois  and  California.   In  the  officership  they  like  to  have 
representation  from  those  states  in  leadership  roles.   It  was  sort 
of  when  your  state's  turn  came  for  an  office,  the  state  gets  to  select 
somebody.   They  were  more  liberal;  they  wanted  to  keep  the  Young 
Republicans  in  that  path.   They  also  were  developing  campaign  techniques 
and  felt  that  we  were  positioning  Young  Republican  candidates  and 
wanted  to  become  more  important  in  the  senior  party.   So  ±t  was  a 
coalition  that  was  formed  to  do  these  things.  We  did  have  opposition, 
of  course,  from  the  states  where  the  Republicans  were  more  conservative 
and  that  group  eventually  did  take  over  the  Young  Republicans. 

Stein:   Within  this  group  you  said  you  had  decision  making  powers.  Was  that 
in  every  issue,  or  was  that  confined  to  women's  sorts  of  issues? 

Pike:   No,  it  was  what  stand  should  the  Young  Republicans  take  on  various 
issues  and  resolutions.   It  was  how  the  federation  should  operate, 
where  we're  going  to  put  our  emphasis,  exchange  of  information  about 
potential  candidates,  all  parts  of  it — no,  it  did  not  relate  to  women 
solely  at  all.  No  way. 
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Stein:   Did  you  feel  that  your  own  views  were  accepted  as  much  as  a  man's 
views  would  have  been? 

Pike:   Yes,  I  did.   I  was  friends  with  all  these  people.   I'm  still  friends 
with  most  of  them  today.  We  all  have  great  respect  for  each  other  and 
each  other's  opinions.  Charlie  McWhorter  was  one  of  the  people, 
Clifton  White,  William  Rusher  was  part  of  this  group  (if  you  want 
to  believe  it)  at  that  time.   [laughter] 

Stein:   Everyone  changes,  I  guess. 

Pike:   Everyone  changes,  indeed.   We  had  some  successes  and  some  losses, 
of  course,  in  our  attempt  to  get  Young  Republican  candidates.   In 
California  we  did  better  running  Young  Republicans  for  state 
legislative  offices,  lesser  with  the  Young  Republicans  in  congressional 
races  although  we  did  have  [Pat]  Hillings,  [Joe]  Holt,  [Craig]  Hosmer, 
and  [William]  Mailliard.  Mailliard  was  not  an  active  YR  but  he  was  a 
member.   But  they  went  into  Congress.   Then  we  had  a  lot  of  people 
who  went  to  the  assembly:   Bruce  Sumner,  John  Busterud,  Caspar 
Weinberger,  Pat  McGee — those  are  the  ones  that  came  right  to  the  top 
of  my  head.   There  was  a  conscious  effort. 

Stein:   Do  you  still  maintain  contact  with  Caspar  Weinberger? 

Pike:   Yes,  not  so  much  now  because  Cap  is  not  political.   He  is  general 

counsel  for  Bechtel  Corporation  and  they  have  a  great  many  government 
contracts  and  it's  just  not  suitable  for  him  to  be  political,  although 
I  did  see  him  the  other  night  at  a  Trust  and  Public  Land  meeting, 
trying  to  raise  some  money  to  buy  some  land  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
to  complete  the  trail  up  Mt.  Eisenhower  in  Riverside  County  for  a 
conservation  area  for  animals  in  that  area.   Southern  Pacific  owns 
two  parcels  of  land  that  Trust  and  Public  Land  needs  to  buy.  We  have 
an  option  at  a  low  rate  if  we  can  raise  the  money  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

I  saw  Cap  there  and  I  told  him  I  was  doing  this  and  that  one  of 
the  things  I  had  run  across  was  his  letter  to  Al  Derre  [recommending 
me  for  a  county  committee  post],  and  he  laughed  and  said,  "And  you  got 
it,  too,  didn't  you?"  and  I  said,  "Sure  did  Cap."  We  just  had  a 
little  laugh  about  it.   It  wouldn't  have  occurred  to  me  to  remember 
it  except  having  gone  through  those  papers. 

Of  course,  I  didn't  see  very  much  of  him  at  all  when  he  was  in 
Washington  and  not  too  much  when  he  was  in  Sacramento  because  they 
had  moved  down  to  Hillsborough  by  then.   They  weren't  around  in 
San  Francisco. 


Stein:   In  this  period,  you  must  have  gone  to  one  or  two  national  conventions 
of  the  YRs. 
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Pike:   Yes,  I  went  to  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota.   It  was  the  first  one  I  had 
been  to  and  that's  when  I  was  elected  secretary.   Then  I  went  to  the 
one  in  Detroit  in  '55  where  Charlie  McWhorter  was  elected  chairman; 
the  one  in  Washington  in  '57  where  John  Ashbrook  was  elected  chairman; 
the  one  in  '59  in  Denver,  Colorado  where  Ned  Gushing  was  elected 
national  chairman. 

Stein:   Is  there  anything  that  needs  to  be  said  about  the  one  in  '55  or  '57? 

Pike:   No,  nothing  needs  to  be  said  about  Detroit  particularly.   The  one  in 
'57,  yes.   That  is  the  one  where  we  saw  the  split-off  where  Charlie 
McWhorter  maintained  his  moderate  Republicanism  credentials,  where 
Bill  Rusher  had  gone  over  to  the  other  side  at  that  point. 

Stein:   Definitely? 

Pike:   Yes,  completely.   He  had  always  been  the  most  conservative  one  in  the 
group  and  argued  with  us  but  went  along  with  the  group.   But  he  had 
gone  over  to  the  other  side  and  Cliff  White  had  also. 

Stein:   What  issues  did  it  come  out  on  in  '57? 

Pike:    It  came  out  on  looking  toward  '60,  I  think.   There  was  a  beginning 
of   resurgence  of  Republicans  in  the  South  and  they  were  very 
conservative  and  I  think  they  were  building  a  new  coalition  then.   I 
think  it  was  a  beginning  of  a  Goldwater  movement,  but  maybe  not 
defined  as  that.   It  was  certainly  at  that  time  a  "stop  Nelson 
Rockefeller"  surgence.   It  had  to  do  with  congressional  issues,  I 
think,  and  party  stands. 

I  don't  know  what  caused  them  to  switch.   Rusher  didn't  surprise 
me;  Cliff  White  did  surprise  me  immensely.   By  that  time  I  think  he 
had  begun  or  was  thinking  of  going  to  work  for  General  Electric,  where 
he  was  doing  practical  political  courses  for  General  Electric.   He 
was  in  a  more  conservative  climate  of  the  people  he  was  dealing  with, 
in  the  business  climate.   I  think  that  perhaps  is  what  did  it  to 
Cliff.   He  got  badly  burned  after  he  went  all  the  way  and  masterminded 
the  Goldwater  nomination  and  th^y  kicked  him  in  the  teeth.   I  think 
he  learned  a  lesson  because  he  was  working  for  Ford  last  time, 
voluntarily  all  on  his  own.   But  I  think  he  went  too  far  overboard 
and  he  knew  it  in  the  long  run.   I  would  think  that  the  '57  convention 
was  kind  of  important  for  that  reason. 

It  was  John  Ashbrook  of  Ohio  that  none  of  us  really  liked  that 
much,  who  was  elected  in  Washington.  I  found  out  in  1975  when  Hugh 
Wait  of  Ohio  who  had  been  the  YR  Ohio  chairman  came  through  here 
and  we  were  laughing  about  it.   He  said,  "That  was  Ohio's  year  to 
have  the  chairmanship  under  the  agreement.   We  just  went  out  and  dug 
up  Ashbrook."  Nobody  else  could  take  it,  but  Ohio  had  to  have  a 
candidate,  so  they  just  went  out  and  found  John  Ashbrook. 
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Stein:  Was  that  some  sort  of — 
Pike:  In  this  rotation  thing. 
Stein:  Did  his  election  indicate  a  takeover  by  the  conservatives? 

Pike:   No,  not  a  take  over  but  an  infringement,  a  beginning  infringement. 

He  was  backed  by — it  was  held  in  Washington.   It  was  interesting  from 
the  standpoint  that  for  the  first  time  the  senior  party — Congress- 
got  involved  in  it.   Carroll  Reece,  Tennessee  [congressman] ,  had  a 
Young  Republican  girl  he  was  running  for  co-chairman.   He  made  deals 
with  other  congressmen  to  get  their  Young  Republicans  from  their  state 
to  support  John  Ashbrook  and  Jerry  Kent. 

California  was  supporting  a  young  woman  from  Wisconsin  and  when 
we  heard  about  the  intervention  of  Warburton  and  Carroll  Reece  and 
these  others  we  went  to  Mel  [Melvin]  Laird,  who  was  not  aware  that 
this  was  going  on,  and  he  came  down  and  met  with  us  and  went  out  and 
campaigned  as  hard  as  he  could  for  Rosemary.   He  was  furious  that  the 
other  congressmen  were  doing  this  and  he  said,  "If  they're  going  to 
do  it,  I'm  going  to  get  in  it,  however."   It's  the  first  time  I  ever 
met  Melvin  Laird. 


So  from  that  standpoint  it  had  some  historical  interest  in  the 
development  of  Young  Republicanism  and  the  beginning  of  the  formation 
of  the  coalition  of  the  southern  Young  Republicans — something  that 
later  developed  in  the  senior  party — the  southern  Young  Republicans 
and  the  midwestern  Young  Republicans. 

Stein:   Who  was  this  lady  you  were  supporting  from  Wisconsin,  Rosemary 
something-or-other? 

Pike:    I  can't  remember  her  last  name — isn't  that  awful?  But  we  also  started 
a  little  boom  for  then-liberal  John  Rousselot  to  be  the  national 
president  of  the  federation.   I  got  Pennsylvania  lined  up  for  him,  but 
we  just  didn't  have  the  votes.   John  had  not  joined  the  society  at  that 
point.  And  California  had  an  interest  in  it  because  of  Nixon.   But  we 
just  couldn't  put  it  together.   Coalitions  were  all  breaking  down  and 
reforming  and  we  didn't  really  start  until  we  got  back  there.   We  saw 
what  had,  indeed,  happened.   That  would  be  the  only  one  worth  commenting 
on. 

Stein:   Is  that  to  suggest  that  you  were  caught  unawares,  but  they  had  been 
planning  this  already? 

Pike:   Yes,  some  of  them  had,  and  we  were  unawares;  even  Charlie  was  caught 
unawares.   He  didn't  know,  for  instance,  the  extent  of  Cliff  White's 
involvement  with  this  group  until  I  picked  it  up.   I  remember  calling 
him  at  something  like  midnight  and  saying,  "Charlie,  did  you  know  that 
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Pike:   Cliff  White  and  Herb  Warburton  and  Rusher  are  meeting  across  the 

street  with  Carroll  Reece  and  the  others  on  this  thing."  He  said, 
"No,  I  didn't  know."  Yes,  we  were  caught  unawares.   They  had  gone 
about  it  very  quietly,  building  a  new  coalition.   There's  nothing 
wrong  with  that;  it  happens  all  the  time  in  politics.   You  just  don't 
like  to  be  caught  unawares;  something's  wrong  with  the  antenna. 

Stein:  Why  don't  we  stop  there  and  pick  up  next  time  with  the  county 
committee. 

Pike:   That  gets  us  all  done  with  the  YRs.   Just  a  couple  of  names:  Mark 
Andres,  North  Dakota,  who  later  became  a  congressman;  William  Eberly 
was  from  Idaho.   He's  president  of  American  Standard  now,  I  think, 
but  for  some  time  he  was  the  foreign  economic  advisor  to  President 
Nixon.   So  some  of  our  people  did  go  on  to  some  good  things. 

Stein:   These  are  national  YR  people,  or  California? 

Pike:   National.   Bill  Eberly  was  from  Idaho  and  Mark  Andrews  was  from  one 
of  the  Dakotas. 

[Interview  5:  February  22,  1977]## 

Stein:   [referring  to  list  of  names  on  interview  outline]   I  have  a 

little  list  of  some  names.   They  may  not  mean  anything  to  you,  but 
they  are  names  that  popped  up  in  some  of  the  literature  that  I  looked 
through. 

Pike:   Of  course,  John  Ashbrook  registers.  He's  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  was  elected  in  Washington  (the  Washington  convention)  that  I 
talked  about.   He  later  became  a  congressman  and,  as  you  know,  he  had 
a  delegation,  not  in  California,  but  he  did  run  for  the  presidency  in 
'72  against  Nixon.   He's  still  in  Congress  today. 

Al  Nichols  later  became  president  of  the  board  of  education  here. 
He  was  on  the  grand  jury  and  he  is  our  most  recent  county  chairman. 
Robert  Merrill  is  now  superior  court  judge. 

Marje  Acker  from  San  Diego  was  Rose  Woods 's  secretary  in  the 
White  House  under  Nixon.   I  think  she  worked  for  Nixon  when  he  was 
a  congressman  back  in  Washington.   Then  she  came  back  to  California 
and  married  Phil  Acker  and  didn't  do  anything  political  except  in  the 
YRs  for  a  while.   Then  in  Nixon's  campaign  in  '60,  '62,  and  '68  she 
was  on  the  campaign  staff  and  she  went  to  the  White  House.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  she's  still  on  the  government  payroll  a  little  bit 
and  she's  still  winding  up  some  of  the  Nixon  archive  things. 

Stein:   How  about  these  other  people:  Mary  Lou  Green? 
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Pike:   Mary  Lou  Green  is  still  a  member  of  the  county  committee  and  so  is 
Pete  Ashen.   They  are  elected  members  of  the  county  central 
committee. 

Stein:   Did  you  work  with  them? 

Pike:   Yes,  they're  both  very  good  friends  of  mine.   Dan  Ferneil  is  dead 

now;  he  had  a  heart  attack.   Al  Hicks — I  don't  know  what  Al's  doing 
now.   He  ran  for  the  assembly  and  he  worked  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  I  haven't  seen  or  heard  from  Al  for  years.   Billie  Lee 
Ward  I  don't  think  even  lives  here  any  more. 

Stein:   How  about  Amy  DeTurk? 

Pike:  Every  once  in  a  while  I  see  Amy.  She's  not  very  active  politically 
any  more.  Bob  Merrill  I  think  was  a  municipal  court  judge  and  then 
a  superior  court  judge,  appointed  by  Reagan. 

Stein:   Were  any  of  them  active  in  any  of  the  campaigns? 

Pike:   They  were  all  active  in  all  of  the  campaigns.   Bob  Merrill  worked  on 
Knight's  campaign  for  Senate.   Mary  Lou  and  Pete  have  always  been 
active  in  campaigns  in  various  capacities,  in  the  local  assembly 
races,  Nixon  races,  Rockefeller  races,  the  Ford  race,  and  they  are 
still  active.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pete  Ashen  was  thinking,  depending 
on  what  happens  to  Proposition  T,*  he  might  run  for  the  board  of 
supervisors . 

Stein:   What  would  need  to  happen  if  Proposition  T — 

Pike:  It's  by  district.  If  it's  repealed,  he  wouldn't  because  he  doesn't 
feel  he  could  raise  the  money  to  run  the  citywide  race,  but  within  a 
district  he  could  probably  raise  that  kind  of  money. 

Stein:   I  see.   That's  an  aspect  of  T  that  I  hadn't  thought  about. 

Stein:   It's  much  easier  because  you  have  fewer  people  that  you're  dealing  with 
to  communicate  with,  that's  all.  You  need  less  money,  but  it's  much 
harder  in  a  citywide  race.   So  he's  waiting  to  see  what  happens  on 
that  before  making  the  final  decision. 


*Proposition  T  divided  San  Francisco  into  eleven  supervisorial 
districts,  each  district  electing  one  supervisor.   At  the  time  of 
this  interview  a  campaign  had  been  launched  to  repeal  Proposition  T, 
but  the  effort  was  later  defeated. 
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The  San  Francisco  County  Republican  Central  Committee 

Stein:   Let's  move  on  to  the  Republican  party  then. 
Pike:    I  saw  Cap  Weinberger  the  other  day. 
Stein:   Oh  yes? 

Pike:   He's  still  "Hatched,"  so  to  speak.   He  works  for  Bechtel  as  general 
counsel  of  Bechtel  Corporation  and  they  have  so  many  government 
contracts  that  he's  not  participating  in  politics.   This  was  a 
different  matter;  it  was  a  conservation  group. 

[referring  to  interview  outline*]   The  duties  on  the  executive 
committee:   the  executive  committee,  I  recall,  at  that  time,  was 
quite  large  and  it  consisted  of  all  the  officers  of  the  county 
committee  and  various  other  dignitaries.   It  was  a  policy-making  group. 
I  think  it  was  set  up  originally  when  Derre  came  in  as  chairman  and 
they  had  a  close  vote,  perhaps  it  was  set  up  for  that  reason.   They 
had  a  close  vote  with  the  Hanley  group  and  they  wanted  their  own  group 
in  more  of  a  policy-making  position.   I  think  they  set  it  up  under 
the  bylaws,  they  rewrote  bylaws,  to  have  an  executive  committee  that 
would  be  the  policy-making  group.   Of  course,  the  whole  committee  had 
to  ratify  what  they  did,  but  it  was  also  an  opportunity  to  bring  into 
a  somewhat  decision-making  role  people  who  were  not  elected  members 
also. 

The  women  on  the  executive  committee  were  not  plentiful  but  I 
know  Grace  Macduff  was  on  it,  I  think  Jane  Zimmerman  was,  and  Patricia 
Connich.   I  think  there  could  have  been  others:   Mary  Sutro,  who 
worked  in  the  finance  field,  was.   But  it  was  predominantly  male. 

Stein:   Was  it  easy  to  get  your  own  ideas  across  as  a  woman? 

Pike:   Yes,  I  really  didn't  have  too  much  of  a  problem  because  I  was  in  the 
precinct  end  of  things,  basically,  and  I  had  done  so  much  work  in 
that  field  that  I  was  accepted,  my  ideas  were  accepted,  for  that. 
So  I  really  didn't  have  a  lot  of  problems  in  that  regard,  but  if  I 
had  tried,  perhaps,  to  present  a  viewpoint  on  something  unrelated  to 
my  field,  I  might  have  had  some  problems,  yes,  I  don't  know.   I  don't 
say  that  I  would,  but  it's  conceivable. 

Stein:   How  about  the  other  women? 


*In  1954  Miss  Pike  was  appointed  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
San  Francisco  County  Republican  Central  Committee. 
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Pike:    I  think  the  other  women  spoke  up,  as  I  recall.   I  don't  remember  any 
particular  instances  of  arguments  or  really  a  disagreement.   It  was, 
"What  is  the  role  of  county  committee  this  year,  what  are  we  going 
to  do,  how  are  we  going  to  do  it?"   It  was  all  basics  and  there 
wasn't  really  too  much  disagreement  so  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
any  friction  really.   But  they  were  still  dealing  with  the  "women's 
division"  concept,  basically. 

Stein:   Who  were  some  of  the  men  on  the  executive  committee? 

Pike:    They  were  the  same  people  who  were  officers  of  the  county  committee: 
Al  Derre;  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.;  Robert  C.  Harris;  I  think  Cap 
[Weinberger]  was;  Bob  Steele,  director  of  precinct  organization  and 
he  was  president  of  the  Young  Republicans.   I  don't  think  he  still 
was  then  but  he  had  been,  during  the  first  Derre  election  and  the  one 
following  it.   I  think  by  this  time  he  was  not.   I  don't  think  Bill 
Mailliard  was  [on  the  committee].   I  think  Tommy  Maloney  probably  was; 
he  was  a  state  senator  then.   The  people  who  were  elected  to  office 
at  that  time  served  on  it.  Arthur  Dolan,  Jr.   Those  are  the  ones 
that  mainly  did  the  talking,  so  those  are  the  ones  I  remember.   There 
were  others,  whatever  their  capacity  was. 

Stein:   That's  the  important  ones  to  get,  the  ones  who  did  the  talking.   My 
notes  said  that  in  1955  you  were  elected  women's  vice-chairman. 

Pike:    That  is  correct.   I  don't  think  it  was  as  early  as  March  though. 
Stein:   I  don't  know  where  I  got  that  particular  date  from. 

Pike:    I  don't  either.   I  would  have  to  look  it  up  because  I  thought  it  was 
not  until  January  of  '56,  but  I  would  have  to  check  on  that.   Grace 
[Macduff]  had  to  move  out  of  San  Francisco.   Her  husband's  job  called 
them  away  and  it's  possible  that  I  was  elected  for  a  short  time  to 
fill  out  her  term.   But  I  don't  think  it  was  until  '56. 

The  county  committee  elections  were  held  in  '56  and  the 
organization  meeting  takes  place  thereafter.   Bob  Steele  was  going 
to  be  the  new  chairman.   Derre  was  not  going  to  run  again  for 
chairman  although  he  ran  for  member  of  the  county  committee  and  Bob 
Steele  was  going  to  be  the  new  chairman.   He  and  I  had  worked 
together  in  the  Young  Republicans  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  be  the 
women's  vice-chairman  and  I  said,  "Yes."  I  know  that  affected  my 
decision  because  when  I  went  to  Detroit  in  '55  to  the  Young  Republican 
national  convention  I  told  Charlie  McWhorter,  who  was  running  for 
chairman,  that  I  could  not  run  for  co-chairman  of  the  [YR]  federation 
with  him,  which  had  been  the  plan,  because  I  was  going  to  do  this 
other  thing  with  the  senior  party  and  that  was  all  part  of  our  YR 
plan  to  move  ahead  in  the  senior  party.   So  I  didn't  feel  I  should  run 
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Pike:    for  it.   That  was  in  July  of  '55.   So  I  think  it  must  have  been  '56, 
but  I  will  double  check  that  date — unless  I  was  elected  later  to 

fill  out  her  term. 

Stein:   I  found  the  notecard  I  got  that  off  of  and  it  was  from  an  article  in 
the  Examiner.   The  Examiner  reported  it  on  March  11,  of  '55. 

Pike:   Okay,  it  could  be.   I  didn't  think  to  look  that  up  this  morning  back 
in  my  diaries  or  anything.   It  must  have  been  then  that  she  had  to 
leave  town  and  I  was  elected  to  succeed  her  and  then  went  on  to  take 
my  own  full  term  in  '56.   It's  elective  by  the  members  of  the  county 
committee;  it's  not  an  appointive  thing. 

Stein:   This  was  more  or  less  the  women's  division  of  the  county  committee? 

Pike:    It  was  the  women's  division  which  Mrs.  Macduff  had  begun  not  only  to 
get  them  interested  in  precinct  work  and  telephone  work,  but  in 
fund  raising.   As  I  think  I  said  once,  we  had  the  first  hundred 
dollar  dinner  out  here  and  they  had  one  every  year.   She  was  interested 
in  getting  more  women  involved  in  that  aspect  of  it.  Mary  Sutro,  Mrs. 
Oscar  Sutro,  headed  up  that  division  but  we  had  also  the  small  donor 
program  and  would  go  door  to  door  and  ask  people  for  money,  housewives 
and  everybody,  men,  women,  and  children.   Grace  was  anxious  to  see 
women  get  involved  in  that  field  because  that  was  also  the  field  that 
would  bring  them  into  more  prominent  positions  in  the  party  and  more 
accepted  as  decision  makers. 

Stein:   I  understood  that,  at  least  at  some  point,  most  of  the  fund  raising 

was  done  by  men  or  by  women  who  had  a  great  deal  of  money  themselves. 

Pike:    That  is  true.   But  Grace  got  a  group  of  events  going  sponsored  by 
women,  that  were  fund  raisers.   Mrs.  Sutro,  of  course,  was  wealthy 
and  her  heading  it  helped  bring  prestige  to  the  position.   But  now  I 
understand  that  United  Republican  Finance  is  going  back  to  getting 
more  women  on  the  finance  committee  now,  too.   Well,  they're  running 
out  of  sources  for  one  thing,  and  workers.   But  basically  the  women's 
vice-chairman  was  theoretically  in  charge  of  the  women's  division 
which  meant  that  you  appointed  a  woman  vice-chairman  to  each  of  tiie 
assembly  districts  who  worked  with  you  on  the  telephone  bank  and  on 
organization  of  home  meetings  and  candidate  events  in  the  districts, 
special  events,  a  liaison  with  the  Republican  women  organizations, 
and  then  the  fund  raising  aspect.   That's  about  what  it  was. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]   Now  this  William  A.  Rusher 
thing:   that  relates  to  the  Young  Republican  national  convention,  not 
the  senior  party.   When  I  did  not  run  for  the  YR  co- chairmanship  with 
Charlie,  there  developed  quite  an  intense  fight  between  Shirley  Field 
of  Oregon,  whom  California  supported,  and  Joyce  Bovick  of  Colorado. 
There  was  a  lot  of  friction  and  William  Rusher  was  beginning  to  split 
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Pike: 


Stein: 

Pike: 

Stein: 

Pike: 

Stein: 

Pike: 

Stein: 

Pike: 


Stein: 


Pile: 


away  from  the  group  at  that  time.   But  it  was  just  an  unpleasant  thing. 
Shirley  Field  was  not  elected;  Joyce  Bovick  was.   Shirley,  however, 
is  an  attorney  and  I  think  she's  a  district  attorney  in  Oregon  today. 
I  think  she  even  ran  for  attorney  general,  but  didn't  make  it  in  the 
primary . 

So  you  knew  her  when? 

I  knew  her  a  long  time  back.   A  very  nice  person. 

Then  in  1956  you  became — 

I  was  elected  vice-chairman. 

Of  the  San  Francisco  county  committee. 

Yes. 


How  did  that  come  about? 


Whether  they 


I  think  that's  still  the  women's  vice-chairman  position, 
had  dropped  'women'  or  not,  I  don't  know,  because  this  w; 
Steele  was  chairman  and  that's  when  he  wanted  me  to  be  the  women's 
vice-chairman.   Yes,  I'm  sure,  because  he  had  a  vice-chairman.   So 
this  was  the  women's  vice-chairmanship.   I  was  elected  by  the  county 
committee  and  Bob  Steele  was  the  chairman  and  I  worked  extremely  well 
with  him  because  I  had  worked  with  him  in  the  Young  Republicans  when 
he  was  county  chairman  and  state  national  committeeman  for  the  YRs. 
So  we  got  along  beautifully. 

I  did  all  the  normal  things  that  I  talked  about  doing  in  that 
job,  but  one  thing  that  Bob  wanted  me  to  do  was  to  try  to  find  in 
the  Young  Republicans  candidates,  likely  candidates,  for  the  assembly 
seats  and  state  senate  seats,  and  if  there  were  appointments  forthcoming 
from  anyone — the  governor,  the  mayor,  or  whoever — to  make  recommendations 
in  that  regard.   I  think  it  was  in  this  period  that  George  Christopher 
becama  mayor. 

That's  right.   I've  got  it  somewhere  in  my  notes.   In  '55  he  was 
elected  mayor. 

One  of  the  things  we  did  in  '55  was  work  very  hard  for  George 
Christopher.   I  believe  that  Joe  Martin,  Jr.  was  his  campaign 
chairman.  Then  Christopher  having  been  elected  mayor,  many  of  the 
same  people  who  helped  start  the  GNP,  the  Derre  group,  became 
involved  in  forming  a  group  called  Volunteers  for  Better  Government. 
They  put  up  candidates  for  the  board  of  supervisors.   They  ran  usually 
two,  maybe  three.   They  were  nonpar tisan;  some  were  Democrats,  some 
were  Republicans. 
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Pike:    [John  Jay]  Ferdon  was  one  of  the  people,  and  Harold  Dobbs,  went  in 

through  the  Volunteers  for  Better  Government.   One  of  the  last  people 
to  be  elected  while  that  group  was  still  active  was  Jim  Mailliard, 
the  congressman's  brother.  That  was  the  last  time  the  Volunteers  were 
really  a  viable  force  in  the  City.  The  City  changed  too  much  and  the 
Democrats  were  smart  enough  not  to  have  a  coalition  with  the 
Republicans  by  then.  They  were  running  people  on  their  own.  So  it 
died.   It  also  got  into  a  frictional  thing  where  candidates  thought 
one  was  getting  more  money  than  the  other;  those  things  happen.  But 
one  of  the  things  I  was  doing  with  Bob  was  trying  to  find  Young 
Republicans  or  bright  young  people  who  could  run  for  supervisor,  be 
appointed  to  the  city  commissions,  and  so  forth. 

Stein:   How  successful  were  you  in  finding  people? 

Pike:    I  found  John  Busterud,  for  one.   Bill  Brinton  ran  for  board  of 

supervisors  and  didn't  make  it  and  [Ed]  Osgood,  the  same  thing,  and 
Alan  Nichols  ran  twice  and  didn't  make  it.   But  I  found  some  people. 
But  that's  a  good  stepping  stone  to  run  for  another  office,  the  board 
of  supervisors.  Witness  McCarthy  and  [George]  Moscone  and  others. 
That's  what,  I  think,  a  great  many  Republicans  think  if  T  is  not 
repealed:   they  will  have  the  opportunity  (some  of  them)  to  get  into 
a  position  to  be  elected  to  the  board  and  then  could  run  for  another 
office.   At  present,  we  have  only  two  Republicans  running  for 
reelection  as  supervisor,  [John]  Molinari  and  [John]  Barbagelata. 

Stein:   Quentin  Kopp  isn't  a  Republican? 

Pike:   In  fact,  he  used  to  be  a  very  liberal  Democrat  before  the  busing 
issue.  No,  he's  a  Democrat. 

Stein:  With  all  of  that  nonpartisanship  I  never  would  have  known. 

Pike:   No,  I  know,  and  there's  no  party  designation  on  the  ballot  and  you 
just  really  don't  know. 

Stein:   On  some  of  it  you  can  guess  fairly  well,  but  he's  one  that  I  wouldn't 
guess. 

Pike:    [referring  to  interview  outline]   This  Republican  women's  conference — 
Stein:   At  the  California  Club. 

Pike:   Bertha  Adkins  was  the  co-chairman  of  the  national  committee  at  the  time 
and,  of  course,  the  convention  was  going  to  be  here  in  '56.   She  had 
this  conference.   Basically  what  she  wanted  to  do  is:   one,  to  go 
over  the  convention  plans,  and  let  us  all  know.   She  wanted  to  involve 
as  many  San  Francisco  or  Bay  Area  Republicans  in  the  women's  activities 
of  the  convention,  as  possible.   But  she  also  was  going  to  have  in  all 
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Pike:    the  major  hotels  a  general  staffing  operation  of  information  centers 
for  the  convention.  You  needed  a  great  many  women  to  participate  in 
that  and  I  worked  with  her  on  that.   Later  on  [in  the  outline]  you 
ask  about  what  I  did  in  the  convention,  so  it  comes  naturally  now 
or  should  I  wait  to  when  we  get  down  to  that? 

Stein:   Let's  discuss  it  now. 

Pike:   All  right.   I  recruited  women  for  the  hotel  information  centers  and 

worked  with  them  and  served  in  one  myself.  We  could  answer  questions 
about  what  time  what  events  were,  how  you  got  transportation, 
anything  that  needed  to  be  done,  pick  up  lost  coats,  whatever  it  was. 
We  served  coffee.   It  was  a  place  for  woman  delegates  to  come  in  the 
hotel  and  meet  other  Republican  women  from  around  the  country  before 
the  sessions  began.   It  was  that  kind  of  a  hospitality  suite 
situation. 

It  was  the  first  time  I'd  known  about  that  being  done  and  I'm  not 
sure  it's  done  today  at  all,  but  Bertha  thought  it  would  be  a  way  of 
getting  everybody  to  participate  somewhat  in  the  convention.  We  were 
taken  out  to  the  Cow  Palace  and  shown  all  the  arrangements  in  advance 
so  we  could  explain  to  people  how  things  would  operate,  how  to  get  to 
the  Cow  Palace,  whatitwas  like.   She  was  very  good  about  trying  to 
see  that  the  people  who  worked,  who  really  put  in  a  number  of  hours, 
got  tickets  so  some  session  of  the  convention. 

Stein:   About  how  many  people  are  we  talking  about  who  worked  in  that 
capacity? 

Pike:    Because  it  was  staffed  every  day,  on  shifts,  I  can't  tell  you  exactly. 
But  we  had  them  at  the  three  major  hotels:   the  Mark  Hopkins  (I  think 
that  was  the  headquarters  hotel),  the  Fairmont,  the  St.  Francis, 
probably  the  Palace.   I  think  those  were  the  three  hotels.  We  might 
have  had  one  in  the  Sir  Francis  Drake,  there  around  Union  Square.   It 
started  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  went  through  basically  till  the 
sessions  began  in  the  late  afternoon.   They  worked  on  shifts,  a 
morning  shift,  an  afternoon  shift,  or  some  splits  in  hours  there. 
There  were  a  lot  of  people  who  would  work  the  same  shift  every  day , 
but  you  also  had  a  turnover  in  staffing  it,  so  I  would  say  several 
hundred  were  involved. 

Stein:   Were  most  of  these  from  the — 

Pike:   Most  of  them  were  from  San  Francisco,  but  I  did  try  to  bring  in  the 
Bay  Area  women.   It  was  much  easier  to  bring  in  the  Marin  County, 
Alameda  County,  Contra  Costa  County  people  from  anybody  else,  because 
the  San  Mateo  people  would  come  way  up  the  freeway  and  then  get 
caught  in  convention  traffic  going  home;  it  was  not  too  good. 
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Pike: 


Stein: 


Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 
Stein: 
Pike: 


Were  these  mostly  women  who  had  been  active  in  the  party  all  along? 

Yes,  and  you  had  to  take  into  account  people  who  had  worked  in  the 
party  who  didn't  hold  a  position,  as  well  as  those  who  were  an 
officer  of  some  organization.  But  it  was  very  pleasant  work,  and 
very  nice  to  get  to  know  people  from  across  the  county. 


Could  you  tell  me  just  a  little  bit  about  Bertha  Adkins? 
bumping  into  her  name  all  the  time. 


I  keep 


She  was  quite  exceptional.   She  was  from  Maryland  and  she  had  an 
appointment  from  President  Eisenhower,  I  believe,  in  his  second  term. 
I've  forgotten  what  it  was.  She's  quite  elderly  now  and  I'm  told  not 
very  well.   She  was  an  outspoken  woman.   She  was  a  very  liberal 
Republican.  She  worked  hard  for  her  candidates  in  Maryland.  She  had 
a  great  presence,  an  ability  to  speak,  and  she  is  one  of  the  women 
who — we  talked  about  the  Yellowstone  conference — that  put  on  these 
regional  women's  conferences  across  the  country,  in  fact,  I  think, 
instigated  them.   It  was  an  attempt  to  involve  women  more  in  the 
party  operation.   It  was  training,  information  centers,  but  also  she 
was  trying  to  elevate  women:   "You  can't  ignore  us,  gentlemen" 
attitude. 

Was  she  married? 

No,  she  was  not.   She  got  a  very  good  appointment,  I  think  from 
Eisenhower  in  the  second  term,  but  it's  gone  out  of  my  head.   But 
that  was  the  purpose  of  that  conference,  was  to  get  ready  for  the 
convention.  As  a  result  of  that  we  did  do  that  particular  kind  of 
activity  at  the  convention.   Towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  if 
there  were  extra  tickets  for  sessions  available  that  weren't  being 
used,  she  would  see  that  we  got  them  in  the  hospitality  centers  and 
we  could  give  them  out  to  people  who  wanted  to  attend,  because  the 
home  city,  and  the  home  state  really — the  convention's  right  there 
but  it's  awfully  hard  to  get  a  ticket  to  get  in  and  people  feel  like, 
"I'm  working  and  helping  on  this;  why  can't  I  go?"  She  was  very 
good  about  that  and  tried  to  get  tickets  for  people. 

In  "58  I  was  reelected  to  the  county  committee. 
Is  there  anything  more  we  need  to  say  about  that? 
I  don't  think  so. 
Did  you  have  any  opposition? 

No,  I  didn't.   I  didn't  either  time.   The  only  time  I  had  opposition 
was  when  I  ran  for  chairman  in  '69,  but  I  did  not  have  opposition  when 
I  ran  for  the  vice-chairman  or  the  treasurer. 
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The  State  Central  Committee:   1954  Elections 


Stein:  Let's  move  onto  the  '54  Republican  State  Central  Committee  election.* 
Do  you  know  much  about  it? 

Pike:    I  know  something  about  it.   I  was  there.   Howard  Ahmanson  appeared 
totally  out  of  the  blue.   Hardly  anybody  had  ever  heard  of  him.   He 
had  given  a  great  deal  of  money  to  Goodwin  Knight  in  his  race  and 
Knight  was  establishing  himself  as  the  Republican  leader  in 
California  and  he  wanted  his  person  as  vice-chairman,  because  by 
precedent  the  vice-chairman  moves  up  to  chairman  of  the  state  committee. 
So  he  was  looking  ahead  two  years . 

Ray  Arbuthnot  was  a  Nixon  person;  we  discussed  him  as  a  Nixon 
person  before.   Warren  by  then  was  Chief  Justice  and  Knight  was 
governor.   He  could  see  what  was  coming  and  he  wanted  the  state 
committee  to  be  under  his  control.   Ahmanson  had  given  him  a  lot  of 
money.   Ahmanson  did  not  know  a  thing  about  the  state  committee.   But 
he  was  promoted  in  that  race  and  it  took  everybody  by  surprise. 

Stein:   Who  were  you  supporting? 

Pike:    I  was  supporting  Arbuthnot  at  the  time,  but  as  I  recall,  Ray  saw  the 

handwriting  on  the  wall  and  I  think  he  withdrew.   Now,  the  controversy 
of  the  secret  ballot  comes  up  every  time.   It  came  up  in  Sacramento 
two  weekends  ago.   People  who  are  the  underdog  always  feel  that  if 
it's  a  secret  ballot  they  might  get  more  votes  because  somebody  didn't 
want  to  fly  publicly  in  the  face  of  Governor  Knight  or  whoever,  and 
they  do  make  an  attempt  time  after  time  to  have  a  secret  ballot.   It 
never  really  succeeds  because  state  committees  and  county  committees 
are  public  agencies  under  the  law  and  most  people  feel  that  although 
it's  not  a  legislative  committee  or  a  body  of  legislators,  everyone 
should  know  how  you  vote. 

They  don't  have  an  absolute  person-by-person  roll  call  now.   We 
have  tellers  for  each  senatorial  district  and  you  just  give  your  vote 
to  the  teller  and  the  teller  announces  the  total  vote  for  the 
senatorial  district.   But  at  that  time  if  we  had  a  roll  call  vote, 
they  would  call  the  complete  roll  and  everybody  would  have  stood  up 
and  voted.   There  was  no  point  after  the  secret  ballot  thing  was 
going  to  fail,  for  Arbuthnot  to  continue  in  the  race.   People  weren't 
going  to  stand  up  and  vote  against  the  governor. 


*The  battle  here  was  over  the  vice-chairmanship,  between  Howard 
Ahmanson  (backed  by  Governor  Knight)  and  Ray  Arbuthnot  (backed  by 
Vice-Presient  Nixon) . 
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Stein:   There  were  some  reports  that  Kflight  had  said  there  would  be  no 

patronage  for  people  voting  against  Ahmanson.  Do  you  remember  that? 

Pike:   I  don't  remember  that,  but  it  doesn't  surprise  me.   I  wouldn't  be  at 
all  surprised.   It's  very  logical  he  could  have  said  that,  not  that 
the  California  governor  has  that  much  patronage  anyway,  but  there  are 
appointments  of  judges,  et  cetera.   I  wouldn't  be  surprised  at  all, 
but  I  was  not  aware  of  it  or  I  don't  remember.  Pat  Hillings,  of 
course,  was  working  very  hard  for  Ray  Arbuthnot.   I  don't  remember 
any  particular  role  of  [Murray]  Chotiner.   I  don't  think  Nixon  was 
even  out  here  for  that. 

Stein:   I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  much  Nixon  himself  had  to  do  with — 

it 
Stein:   I  had  just  asked  you  if  Nixon  had  had  a  role  himself  in  that  campaign. 

Pike:   Not  that  I'm  aware  of.   I'm  sure  that  Ray's  candidacy  was  known  to 
him  and  I'm  sure  he  probably  sanctioned  it  and  certainly  the  Nixon 
people  were  all  working  for  Ray  Arbuthnot,  but  I'm  not  aware  of  any 
strategy  he  devised  or  of  his  even  being  here  or  anything  of  that 
nature.  Whether  there  was  someone  and  I  don't  know  it,  it's  possible. 
But  Howard  Ahmanson  did  not  do  anything  in  the  two  years  he  was  vice- 
chairman  at  all  and  everybody  was  concerned  that  he  was  going  to  be 
chairman  and  he  would  not  know  what  to  do  or  how  to  operate. 
Eventually  he  did  have  that  heart  attack  you  mentioned  and  it  solved 
itself  that  way.   But  it  was  definitely  a  Knight  operation  to  establish 
himself  in  total  control  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  state.   Knight 
did  not  like  Knowland  in  any  way. 

Stein:  Why  not? 

Pike:   Because  Knowland  and  his  family  had  always  supported  Warren.   He  did 
not  like  Nixon  because  Nixon  was  a  threat.   It  was  a  power  play.  He 
was  a  very  astute  politician,  Governor  Knight,  in  many  ways.   I've 
never  known  anyone  who  could  come  into  a  group  of  people  and  assess 
his  audience  better  and  adapt  his  remarks  to  that  audience  as  well  as 
Goodwin  Knight.  He  might  have  a  prepared  speech  that  when  he  entered 
the  room  and  chatted  a  few  minutes  and  looked  around  realized  would 
not  be  the  thing  to  say  and  change  it.  He  was  extremely  capable  in 
that  regard. 

Stein:   Was  Arbuthnot 's  candidacy  an  attempt  by  the  Nixon  forces  to  assume 
leadership  of  the  party? 

Pike:   I  think  so,  yes. 

Stein:   Then  what  we  really  have  here  is  the  beginning  of  a  controversy  that 
would  go  on  for  the  next  couple  of  years . 
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Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 


Stein: 


Pike: 


Yes.   Nixon  was  vice-president.-.  I  think  he  felt  probably,  or  his 
people  felt,  that  he  was  the  leading  Republican  in  the  state  of 
California.   I  can  imagine  that  being  the  thought  behind  it.   He 
knew  Knight  didn't  like  him.   Knight  was  governor.   I  don't  think 
they  ever  had  any  words  or  arguments  particularly,  but  it  was  a  power 
struggle,  pure  and  simple.   Knowland  was  not  happy.   Knowland  had  his 
own  ideas,  of  course,  of  what  he  wanted  to  do.   I  remember  his  people; 
I  don't  think  they  liked  the  idea  of  Arbuthnot,  but  they  didn't  like 
the  idea  of  Ahmanson,  and  they  just  sort  of  didn't  know  what  to  do 
about  the  whole  thing.   But  basically  they  went  along  with  Governor 
Knight.   I  personally  don't  know  of  any  role  that  Murray  Chotiner 
played;  he  may  have  played  a  role. 


According  to  my  notes  he  was  there. 


Stein: 


Undoubtedly.   Undoubtedly.   But  I  do  remember  Pat  Hillings  being  there 
and  being  very  active.   I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Pat 
Hillings  who  told  me  if  we  don't  win  the  secret  ballot,  Ray  was  going 
to  pull  out.   That's  my  recollection. 

Did  I  ask  you  why  you  were  supporting  Arbuthnot? 

Because  I  was  a  Nixon  person.   I  was  not  a  Knight  person;  I  had  not  been 
through  the  Knight-Warren  struggles.   I  had  become  quite  impressed 
with  Nixon,  as  we've  been  through  before,  and  he  was  the  vice-president 
and  I  knew  Ray  Arbuthnot  and  liked  him.   I  thought  he'd  been  active 
in  the  party  longer  and  would  be  a  better  vice-chairman  and  chairman 
than  someone  who  just  came  out  of  the  blue. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  the  officers  that  were  elected. 
That's  one  of  the  times  when  there  was  an  assistant  secretary  and  an 
assistant  treasurer  elected  and  that  doesn't  happen  all  the  time.   I 
wondered  why  sometimes  there  were  assistants  elected  and  sometimes 
there  weren't. 

I  think  it  was  to  accommodate  people  who  wanted  to  run  for  other 
offices  or  to  position  people  for  maybe  running  for  vice-chairman 
another  time.   It  did  happen  a  little  later  on  that  the  assistant 
secretary  automatically  went  to  a  Young  Republican  woman.  That  came 
along  in  the  '60s.   Now,  at  this  last  convention,  we  had  two  assistant 
secretaries  elected  for  reasons  totally  unbeknownst  to  man  or  beast. 
It  doesn't  mean  a  darn  thing,  except  it  gives  you  a  title,  and  you 
sit  on  the  executive  committee.   Perhaps  it's  an  attempt  to  stack 
the  executive  committee  a  little  bit  with  people  of  a  certain  viewpoint. 

That  year  Barbara  Rodden  was  elected  assistant  secretary.   Did  you 
know  her? 
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Stein: 
Pike: 


Stein: 


Pike: 


Stein: 

Pike: 

Stein: 


I  know  her.   She's  still  a  friend  of  mine.   I  know  her  very  well. 
She  was  a  Young  Republican.   She  came  from  San  Joaquin  County  and  it 
may  have  been  an  attempt  to  elevate  Young  Republicans — '54  wasn't  it? 

Yes. 

Barbara  was  the  leading  woman  in  the  Young  Republicans  statewide  at 
that  time.   It  may  have  happened  totally  differently;  it  may  have 
been  that  the  position  was  open  and  Barbara  got  it  and  then  we  said, 
"Aha,  a  Young  Republican.  We  will  make  that  our  seat  from  now  on." 
Because  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  was  more  into  the  sixties  when  we 
had  to  fight  for  it  to  be  a  Young  Republican  rather  than  it  be 
automatically  a  Young  Republican.   She  came  from  San  Joaquin  County. 
I  can't  remember  the  name  of  the  Republican  congressman  there  then. 
It  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  him.   She  was  very  active  in 
her  county.   She  was  a  Nixon  person.  You  say  that's  the  first  time 
they  had  it? 

It  may  not  have  been  the  first  time;  just  a  minute.   [looks  at  notes] 
No,  it  isn't  the  first  year.  There  had  been  assistants  in  *52  and 
'50,  but  there  hadn't  been  before  that. 

I  suspect,  then,  that  that  was  something  to  create  more  offices  so 
that  there  would  be  more  people  on  the  executive  committee.   It  was 
a  way,  perhaps,  of  rewarding  some  people  in  '50  to  '52  who  had  done  a 
lot  of  work. 

[looking  at  chart  of  Republican  party  officers*]  You  look  at 
these  assistant  secretaries  and  some  of  them  tend  to  come  from  smaller 
communities,  like  Ventura.   Whittier  is  Los  Angeles  County,  but  still 
it's  a  small  community.   Barbara  Rodden  from  Stockton.   Now,  here's  a 


year  where  we  didn't  have  one,  in 
Pasadena. 


'56.   Contra  Costa  County,  South 


We  now  have  assistant  treasurers,  too. 
Yes,  they  did  that  year,  too:  Bruce  Reagan. 
Yes,  he  was  a  state  senator. 

One  of  the  women's  vice-chairmen  elected  that  year,  for  central 
California,  was  Ysabel  Forker  and  I  don't  know  if  we  ever  really  talked 
to  her.  We  mentioned  her  on  the  train. 


*See  Appendix  D. 
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Pike:   Yes,  I  know  she  was  on  the  train.   I  probably  knew  that's  who  she  was; 
I  didn't  talk  to  her  too  much.   But  yes,  she  was  elected  to  the 
central  division  [Republican  State  Central  Committee] .   She  was  active 
in  the  federation  there.   She  was  a  liberal  Republican.   She's  still 
a  member  of  the  state  committee.   I  saw  her  at  Sacramento  a  couple  of 
weekends  ago.   She  was  also  one  of  the  people  who  we  brought  in  as 
a  founder  of  the  Republican  League  in  '64  out  of  that  area. 

Stein:   Do  you  know  anything  about  how  she  gets  her  unusual  first  name? 

Pike:    I  don't.   I  have  seen  it  spelled  that  way  before.   I  think  in  Spain 
they  sometimes  do.   She  has  very  dark  hair.   I  don't  know  whether 
she's  got  any  Spanish  background  or  not,  but  she  could  have;  it  could 
come  from  that.  She  used  to  teach  school;  she  doesn't  any  more.   She's 
very  active  in  the  AAUW  [American  Association  of  University  Women] 
down  there.   Nice  lady. 

Stein:   Getting  back  to  the  '54  party  convention,  did  you  know  much  about  the 
platform? 

Pike:   No,  I  didn't.   I  know  we  were  beginning  the  state  liquor  reform 

campaign  with  all  those  scandals.  Cap  Weinberger  was  active  in  that 
from  the  beginning.   He  was  trying  to  set  up  the  Alcohol  Beverage 
Control  Commission.   I  do  remember  that  in  '53  at  the  Young  Republican 
policy  convention  in  Monterey  (we  used  to  have  policy  conventions;  it 
later  became  so  controversial  that  it  was  given  up)  but  that  year  we 
did  support  the  state  liquor  reform  measures  and  we  took  an  opposition 
to  right-to-work  and  we  did  something  in  the  pro- conservation  field. 
That  was  when  John  Busterud  was  state  president,  as  I  recall,  in  '53. 
But  Cap  was  in  the  legislature  then  and  very  active  in  this  field.  We 
were  very  supportive  of  that. 

Of  course,  the  water  plan,  it's  very  interesting  today — the 
California  Water  Plan  beginning  back  there.   I'm  sure  that  I  probably 
supported  that  at  that  time.   It  seemed  logical.  We  did  have  a  lot 
of  water  then  in  Northern  California  and  they  had  nothing  down  south 
and  I  think  most  forward  looking  people  supported  that.   I  don't 
remember  that  there  was  any  fight  on  any  of  these  issues,  except  on 
the  water  plan  there  probably  was.   But  I  don't  remember  any  particular 
fight  on  civil  rights  or  the  liquor  reform  measure.   Discussion,  but 
no  real  floor  fight  that  I'm  aware  of. 

By  that  time  Knight  was  governor  and  he  was  beginning  to  shift 
a  little  bit  in  his  political  concepts  and  to  become  a  little  bit 
more  moderate  in  thought. 

Stein:   That  is,  moderate  from  liberal? 
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Pike:   Moderate  from  conservative.   He  had  been  quite  conservative.   But  he 
lashed  out  against  the  right-to-work  plan.  He  knew  he  had  to  have 
labor  support  to  get  elected.   1  mean  he  did  quite  a  little  turn 
around  there  and  supported  civil  rights  whereas  he  had  never  been  a 
vocal  person  in  those  areas  before,  to  my  knowledge. 

The  '56  convention  is  an  interesting  one  because  of  what  happens 
to  some  of  the  people.  We  know  what  happened  to  [Alphonso]  Bell; 
he  became  a  congressman.  Don  Doyle  was  elected  secretary  and  Frances 
Larson  was  elected  assistant  secretary.  When  we  came  along  to  the 
'58  election,  late  '57,  and  early  '58,  and  Knowland  had  made  his 
nonsensical  move  to  come  home  and  run  for  governor,  Don  Doyle  and 
Frances  Larsen  sent  out  a  support  letter  for  Governor  Knight  to  all 
members  of  the  state  committee  and  incurred  the  intense  wrath  of 
Knowland.   My  recollection  is  that  Don  did  not  run  for  the  assembly 
again  that  year. 

He  has  a  very  good  premise:  you  support  the  incumbent  and  once 
we  start  playing  around  with  that  we're  going  to  lose.  Don  Doyle  today 
(he  was  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  a  while  here  in  San 
Francisco  and  he's  now  with  Johnson  and  Higgins)  is  supporting  Evelle 
Younger  for  governor,  because,  he  says,  he's  the  one  who  has  run  twice 
statewide,  he's  the  closest  thing  to  an  incumbent  we  have,  and  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  party  not  to  support  him.  It's  a  continuity 
line.   It's  interesting  from  that  standpoint. 

But  they  [Doyle  and  Larson]  did  a  very  bold  thing,  truly,  because 
by  that  time  the  whole  thing  was  a  mess.   They  sent  out  that  letter 
and  it  just  rocked  the  Republican  organization  for  a  while.   As  a 
consequence  they  have  not  stayed  out  of  the  picture  completely  but 
they've  had  less  to  say  about  Republican  activities  than  they  might 
normally  have  had  because,  in  fact,  Knowland  did  win  the  primary.  Nobody 
was  effectively  in  control  of  the  party,  I  could  say. 

Stein:   My  confusion  is  that  in  the  various  reports  I've  read  of  those  two 
conventions,  in  '54  and  '56,  it's  variously  described  as  Knowland 
teaming  up  with  Knight  against  Nixon,  and  Knowland  teaming  up  with 
Nixon  against  Knight. 

Pike:    It  could  very  well  fluctuate,  depending  on  a  given  set  of  circumstances. 
In  '58  Nixon  was  still  vice-president,  so  he  was  not  going  to  be  a 
threat  to  come  home  and  run  for  governor.  But  they  didn't  want  him 
controlling  the  p«»rty  from  Washington.   Knowland  sided  with  Nixon, 
I  think,  more  when  it  came  to  the  selection  of  delegates  for  that  '56 
national  convention.   I  think  that  what  he  was  trying  to  do  was  to 
position  himself  for  the  governorship  in  '58;  that's  what  he  had 
decided  he  was  going  to  do.   Playing  musical  chairs  with  that  thing 
was  just  an  absurdity.   So  I  think  he  would  team  up  with  whatever 
group  would  put  him  in  advantage  at  a  given  time. 
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Stein:   So  he  was  the  swing  person  between  the  poles  of  Knight  and  Nixon. 

Pike:   Yes.   It  would  depend  on  what  the  situation  was  and  what  the 

advantages  or  disadvantages  were  at  a  given  moment.   But  nobody 
was  in  effective  control,  obviously,  if  you  have  to  have  three 
people  picking  a  delegation.* 

Stein:   Now  that  was  in  '56. 

Pike:   Yes.   It  just  showed  what  a  shambles  the  party  was  really  in  with  no 
leadership  and  what  happened  in  '58  just  bore  the  whole  thing  out. 

Stein:   Maybe  what  we  should  do  is  stop  and  pick  up  the  campaigns  next  time 

and  then  we  can  get  into  the  story  of  that  '56  campaign  and  then  maybe 
if  we're  lucky  get  into  the  musical  chairs  of  '58. 

Pike:    That  was  the  one  year  I  didn't  do  very  much  in  the  campaign.   I  went 
to  South  America  in  September. 


Stein: 


Why  was  that?  Had  you  thrown  up  your  hands  in  despair? 


Pike:    I  had.   I  really  couldn't  in  all  conscience  strongly  support  Bill 
Knowland  for  governor  and  I  just  thought  Goodwin  Knight — I  felt  so 
sorry  for  Knowland  in  a  way,  that  his  own  ambition  got  the  better  of 
him.   But  it  just  seemed  like  a  mess.   Here  we  were  in  this  state  and 
with  a  great  labor  movement  and  Bill  Knowland  running  up  and  down 
yelling  about  right- to-work  and  Mrs.  Knowland  interfering  in  the 
campaign  all  over  the  place  and  stupid,  stupid  management  of  the 
campaign.   So  I  went  to  South  American  to  visit  my  relatives.   I  came 
home  just  in  time  to  vote.   I  think  I  did  something  for  Bill 
Mailliard  in  that  campaign.   But  that  was  a  good  retreat;  that  was 
a  good  bomb  shelter. 

[Interview  6:  March  4,  1977]## 

Stein:   I  just  want  to  back  up  to  the  Republican  state  central  committee 

struggle  in  1954  over  the  vice-chairmanship.   There  was  an  editorial 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  a  little  later  that  year  which  was  very 
critical  of  the  Republican  party  for  that,  and  made  it  sound  as  though 
there  was  all  kinds  of  machinations  and  skullduggery  underneath,  and 
urged  people  to  beware  of  voting  for  a  party  which  would  engage  in 
such  practices. 


*In  1956,  to  avoid  messy  feuding,  it  was  decided  that  the  delegation 
would  be  chosen  in  equal  parts  by  Knight,  Knowland,  and  Nixon.   See 
p.  143. 
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Pike:       Oh  my,   I  don't  know  the  newspaper.     You're  talking  about   '54? 
Stein:     Yes. 

Pike:        The  precedent  had  been  an  automatic  moving  up — no,   that  was  the  vice- 
chairman's  race.      That  is  always   the  fight.      I  don't  know  that 
newspaper.      Is   it  still  in  existence? 

Stein:      I  don't  know.      I  gathered  from  the  editorial  that  it  was  not  a 
Republican  newspaper. 

Pike:        No.      I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  partisan  newspaper  or  not.  Well, 
certainly  there  were  controversies  and  machinations;    it  was  a  power 
play.      But  after  all,    that  happens   at  any   convention,   basically,  when 
there's   a  contest,   at  national  conventions  of  both  parties  and  state 
parties,    too. 

Now,    '54,   I  don't  remember  whether  the  Democrats  had  a  nice, 
easy   convention  or  not.      They  usually  had  tremendous   controversies, 
primarily  over  issues,  but  often  over  the  candidates,   like  the  Burt 
Cof fey-Fred  Furth  one   that  just  occurred.      I  don't  remember  anything 
evil  or  sinister  about  it  at  all.     People  were  just  for  their  person 
and  it  was  a  power  play  and   that's  perfectly  legitimate,    I  think. 

Stein:      I  guess   for  the  newspaper  the  problem  was   that  it  was  a  power  play 
between  two   individuals   and   they  were  pulling  all   the  strings. 

Pike:        In  the  state  committee  that  can  often  happen  just  because  of   the  way 
it's    constituted.      Even  assembly   candidates,    or  nominees    to   the  party 
who  make  their  appointments   to   the  state  committee,   have  been  known 
to  exert  pressure  on  the  people  they  appointed  to  vote  a  certain  way. 
Of  course,    those  things  get  out  of  hand  and  people's   tempers  get  very  hot 
and  that  was  one  where  I'm  sure  there  were  a  lot  of  tempers  very  short 
late  in  the  evening  on  things.     But  I  don't  remember  it  as   that 
particularly.      It  was  a  power  struggle,  but  I  don't  remember  the 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  have  a  power  struggle.      I'd  like  to  see  the 
article. 

Stein:      I'll  bring   it  next   time. 

Pike:        It  was   a  problem  to   this   extent,    I  suppose   (let  me  back  up  just  a 
second) :      it  was  Knight  bringing   in  Ahmanson  without  any  party 
experience,    just   as   a  big   fund  raiser.      Some  people  could  have 
interpreted   that  as  a  sinister  move.      Everybody  knew  it   for  just  what 
it  was.      He  was   rewarding  somebody  who'd   given  him  a  lot  of  money  and 
trying   to   control   the  party.    It's   as   simple  as   that.      But   I  don't 
remember  people  lying  about   each  other  or   doing  anything  really   evil. 
The  Republican  party  was   a  little  bit  more  in  its  heyday   then.   They 
were  in  power  and   they   could  afford  more  controversy   than  they   feel 
they   can  afford   today,   when   they're  behind. 
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Stein:   Is  that  a  general  rule  of  politics? 

Pike:    I  think  in  a  minority  situation  it  is.   In  a  minority  situation  where 
you  only  have  a  small  registration  and  a  small  number  of  people  in 
office,  the  concept  of  making  a  united  front  is  very  important.   It's 
not  unusual  to  a  minority  party,  though.   Carter  made  very  strong 
attempts  immediately  after  he  was  nominated  in  New  York  to  placate 
and  to  meet  with  other  factions  of  the  party  and  pull  it  together 
behind  him.   Eisenhower  went  to  Taft,  and  all  those  other  incidents 
of  that,  to  present  a  united  front.  That's  not  unique  at  all. 


Campaigns,  1954-1956 


Gubernatorial  Race,  1954 


Stein:   Let's  start  in  with  the  campaign  in  '54.   That  was  a  governor's  year 
when  Knight  ran  for  governor  and  that  was  the  first  time  he  was 
running  on  his  own  steam. 

Pike:   He  was  elevated  [from  lieutenant  governor  in  1953],  of  course.   He  did 
extremely  well,  is  my  recollection.   He  had  no  problem.   He  had  a  lot 
of  labor  support  at  that  time  and  a  lot  of  Democratic  support  and  he 
just  swept  into  office.   The  struggle,  as  you  have  noted  here,  [on 
the  interview  outline]  had  something  to  do  with  the  lieutenant 
governor's  race  and  that  was  over  very  quickly  in  the  primaries. 

Stein:   Do  you  know  anything  about  that  race? 

Pike:   All  I  know  is  that  James  Silliman  was  speaker  of  the  assembly  and  the 
he  was  from  Monterey  County .   I  had  known  him  in  the  Warren  campaigns 
and  other  campaigns  and  supported  him  as  an  individual  because  of 
that.   I  didn't  know  "Butch"  Powers  personally  and  we  all  knew  about 
Mr.  Houser.   But  Silliman  didn't  really  have  a  base  for  it,  coming 
from  a  smaller  county,  and  although  he  had  been  speaker  of  the 
assembly  he  was  not  known  statewide  at  all,  not  so  much  even  in  the 
Republican  party  outside  of  organization  people,  as  we  say,  the  real 
activists.   Individual  voters  sitting  out  there  in  that  apartment 
building  over  there  didn't  know  James  Silliman,  "Butch"  Powers,  or 
Houser  probably.   But  I  think  that  Governor  Knight  was  predisposed 
toward  Powers,  quite  definitely. 

Stein:   Why  was  that? 
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Pike:   He  came  from  far  up  north;  he  gave  a  balance  to  the  state;  he  had 
been  in  the  state  senate,  is  my  recollection;  and  perhaps  they  had 
known  each  other  and  worked  together  when  Knight  was  lieutenant 
governor.  He  represented  also  a  more  rural  area  of  the  state  versus 
the  metropolitan  area.   As  I  recall,  Jim  Silliman  did  not  have  much 
money  behind  him,  either,  in  that  race.   It  was  mainly  the  remnants  of 
the  Warren  people  supporting  him. 

Stein:   My  notes  say  that  the  CRA  endorsed  him. 

Pike:   He  had  been  a  president,  I  think,  of  the  CRA..   I'm  not  100  percent 

sure,  but  I  think  he  had  been.  He  had  been  active  in  that  organization 
and  also  was  speaker  in  the  assembly.   The  CRA  was  still  the  basis 
of  the  Warren  group.   But  most  of  the  volunteer  organizations  do 
endorse  whereas  the  party  organizations  cannot. 

Stein:  Do  you  know  where  the  other  leaders  in  the  Republican  party  lined  up, 
such  as  Knowland  and  Nixon,  in  that  particular  race? 

Pike:   No,  I  don't.   I  don't  recall  they  took  any  particular  role  in  that. 

They  probably  did  not  give  overwhelming  support  to  a  Warren  campaign; 
that's  an  assumption.   But  I  don't  recall  that  they  played  any 
particular  role  in  that.   That  year  I  was  more  involved  with  John 
Busterud. 


Two  State  Races,  1954 


Stein:   What  did  you  do  in  his  campaign? 

Pike:   John  had  been  San  Francisco  president  of  the  Young  Republicans  and 
state  president  of  the  Young  Republicans  and  had  always  wanted  to 
run  for  the  assembly.  We  did  quite  a  bit  of  work  for  him  in  that 
race:   putting  up  signs,  staffing  his  headquarters,  distributing 
literature,  raising  some  money,  and  making  phone  calls.   John  lost 
that  race  that  year  by  something  like  129  votes.   He  was  running 
against  Bernard  Brady  who  had  a  terrible  record  and  a  lot  of  research 
was  done  to  point  that  out  to  the  voters.   John  worked  extremely  hard 
and  he  made  a  very  fine  showing.   It  was  really  a  heart  breaker,  but 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  night  to  run  again  and  did  in  ' 56  and  was 
elected. 

Stein:   Why  do  you  think  he  lost? 

Pike:    I  think  he  lost  because  he  wasn't  well  known  in  the  district.   He  was 
primarily  known  within  the  Republican  party.   His  community  activity 
had  been  minimal  at  that  time.   Also,  I  think  that — he  and  Ann  moved 
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Pike:  into  that  district  right  after  they  were  married  and  bought  a  house 
and  there  might  have  been  some  feeling  of  "where  did  he  come  from?" 
But  he's  a  very  smart  individual,  he  got  a  lot  of  support  from  very 
influential  people,  and  I  think  he  got  newspaper  support,  too. 

But  the  whole  question  of  the  value  of  newspaper  endorsements 
is  another  subject:   they  really  aren't  too  effective  in  persuading 
somebody  to  vote  for  a  candidate.   They  may  be  effective  in  their 
editorials  in  giving  him  name  recognition,  but  they're  not  very 
effective  in  electing  somebody. 

Stein:  Why  do  you  suppose  that  is? 

Pike:    I  think  that  people  maybe  have  a  jaundiced  viewpoint  towards  the  press, 
certainly  today,  more  so  than  they  did  before.   They  tend  to  follow 
their  instincts  or  their  party  affiliations  on  candidates,  or  because 
they  know  somebody  in  a  race,  but  on  issues  (ballot  propositions) 
they  tend  to  revert  to  the  newspapers.   It's  a  strange  dichotomy.   It 
isn't  so  much  the  endorsement  you  get  in  the  newspaper  that's  important 
as  it  is  the  news  coverage  in  a  paper  and  sometimes  a  paper  will  just 
endorse  you  and  never  print  a  press  release  or  go  to  a  press 
conference  for  a  candidate. 

Stein:   Is  the  news  coverage  the  name  recognition  factor? 

Pike:   Yes,  and  getting  your  message  out.   If  you  call  a  press  conference  for 
some  important  issue  and  one  person  from  one  paper  shows  up,  they 
may  cover  it  with  about  this  much  [about  one  column  inch]  which  gets 
easily  lost.   It  doesn't  really  help  the  name  recognition. 

But  we  worked  as  a  group  very  hard  for  John.   He  was  supported 
by  the  Republican  County  Central  Committee  here  very  vigorously  and 
he  did  become  a  very  fine  assemblyman  later  on.   When  he  got  there  he 
was  a  very  excellent  assemblyman  and  was  head  of  the  Constitutional 
Revision  Commission  after  he  got  out  of  the  legislature. 

[looking  at  interview  outline  question]   I  think  the  party 
designation  on  the  ballot  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  a  lot  of  it. 
That  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  John's  race,  although  that 
was  not  a  heavily  Republican  district.   Where  the  candidate  was  not 
a  well  known  person,  it  probably  had  an  effect.   If  the  candidate  was 
well  known  and  people  already  had  a  perception  of  him,  an  image  of 
him,  it  did  not  affect  him. 

Stein:  Where  is  the  Twenty-second  District? 

Pike:    It  doesn't  exist  in  San  Francisco  anymore  after  all  these  reapportion- 
ments,  which  knocked  John  out  of  the  legislature.   Sutro  Heights  was 
in  it,  and  the  Haight-Ashbury  area  was  in  it.   John  lived  up  on 
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Pike:    Edgewood  Avenue.   It  came  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  U.C. 

[University  of  California,  San  Francisco]  was  there,  and  it  came  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  a  little  bit,  I  think,  into  the 
avenues.   But  I  haven't  seen  a  map  that  far  back  for  a  long  time.   It 
was  a  mixed  area.   It's  really  a  cross  section  economically,  a  socio- 
economic  cross  section.   There's  just  that  block  right  in  there,  I 
can't  even  construct  it  very  well  in  my  mind,  but  that  Haight-Ashbury 
area  with  some  of  that  commercial  area  was  in  it,  with  neighborhood 
organizations .   In  the  hill  area  there  you  had  the  homes  and  then 
the  flatlands  out  in  the  avenues,  for  a  little  portion. 

Stein:  Yes,  the  lower  numbered  avenues  right  past  U.C. 

Pike:   Right. 

Stein:  Were  you  at  all  involved  in  the  Robert  Kirkwood  race  for  controller? 

Pike:   Was  that  the  year  I  also  did  the  Young  Republican  stuff  for  Kirkwood? 
I'd  have  to  refer  back  to  notes.   I  think  that  was  the  year  I  did  some 
Young  Republican  work  for  him. 

Stein:  My  notes  (and  it  must  have  been  something  that  I  got  from  you)  says 
that  you  arranged  for  the  distribution  of  15,000  folders  by  precinct 
workers . 

Pike:   That's  right,  right  here  in  San  Francisco.  That  would  be  the  normal 

precinct  operation  which  I  was  involved  in  helping  out  from  the  county 
committee  standpoint,  from  a  policy  standpoint.  Also,  I  think  I  did 
some  work  in  the  Young  Republicans  for  Bob  Kirkwood.   I  think  I  found 
him  a  Young  Republican  chairman  in  Northern  California  on  whom  he  was 
depending  more  for  the  literature  distribution  than  the  regular  party 
organization.  But  he  really  didn't  have  that  rough  a  race.  He  was 
interested  in  involving  young  people  in  the  campaign  process  and  in 
his  campaign. 

Stein:   Did  he  win  that  year? 
Pike:   Yes. 

Stein:   It  was  in  '58  that  he  lost.   Is  there  anything  more  we  should  say  about 
'54? 

Pike:    I  don't  think  so.   I  think  we  got  some  other  assemolymen  that  year, 
or  some  who  tried  and  didn't  make  it,  like  John,  and  then  ran  again 
in  the  state.   The  Republicans  pretty  well  swept  it.   I  don't  remember 
that  we  lost  any  seats  in  the  legislature  that  year.   I  think  that  was 
just  about  the  time  the  Democrats  were  beginning  to  organize  the  CDC 
[California  Democratic  Council]  and  we  could  see  that  they  had  a  plan 
there  that  could  be  very,  very  powerful  and,  in  fact,  it  did  become 
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Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 


Stein: 


Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 

Stein: 
Pike: 


powerful.   They  got  the  party  designation  off  the  ballot;  they  were 
beginning  to  move  in  a  cohesive  unit  and  to  form  these  volunteer  clubs, 
They  had  seen  the  Republicans  form  the  California  Republican  Assembly, 
Young  Republicans,  and  so  forth,  and  they  tried  to,  not  merge  their 
volunteer  groups,  but  bring  them  all  together  under  an  umbrella  from 
a  unity  standpoint.   It  became  effective.   They  were  beginning  that 
year  to  organize  it.   That  may  have  been  the  year  that  Phil  Burton 
ran  for  the  assembly. 

I  don't  know. 

I  don't  think  so.   He  defeated  Tommy  Maloney.   I  think  it  was  later, 
in  '58.   But  Phil  Burton  was  very  active.   He  was  beginning  to  move. 
He  obviously  wanted  a  political  career.   I  remember  that  in  San 
Francisco  he  was  very  highly  involved  in  the  CDC  process.   To  that 
extent,  yes,  it  was  important.   It  helped  launch  his  career.   It 
helped  him  become  a  force  statewide  in  the  Democratic  party.   Maybe 
he  didn't  run  that  year,  maybe  he  ran  and  was  defeated  once,  but  I 
know  he  was  very  active  in  the  CDC  operation. 

[looking  at  photograph]   Something  happened  in  '55  that  resulted  in 
this  picture  and  I  can't  remember  what  it  was. 

It  was  a  national  Young  Republican  convention  in  Detroit.   The 
California  delegation  had  a  reception  for  the  vice-president.   I  was 
outgoing  secretary  of  the  federation  at  that  time  and  the  other  girl, 
Barbara  Bernard,  was  the  Young  Republican  National  Commit teewoman 
from  California  at  that  time. 

Did  this  appear  in  the  newspaper  here? 

No,  I  don't  think  so.   It  was  taken  back  there  and  we  were  just  sent 
copies  of  it. 

I  noticed  across  the  bottom  there  are  some  notations. 

I  think  they  used  that  in  some  Republican  publication,  but  not  in  a 
regular  newspaper.   I'm  sure  it  was  used  in  a  Republican  newspaper. 
At  that  time  the  county  committee  had  a  monthly  newsletter  and  I 
think  it  was  used  in  that. 


Stein: 


I  see. 
Dick." 


It  looks  like  you  were  wearing  a  little  sign  that  says,  "Hi 


Pike:   Probably.   I  think  we  all  had  badges;  yes,  that  looks  handmade.   I 

think  we  all  made  them.   Barbara  has  on  one,  too,  although  you  can't 
tell  it  so  much  against  her  white  ruffle,  but  she  has  one  on.   I 
think  we  all  made  those.   My  goodness,  we  look  so  young  there.   We 
all  do.   [laughter] 
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Stein:   Was  this  a  dinner? 

Pike:   This  was  a  reception  in  Detroit. 

Stein:  Because  it  looks  like  you're  all  dressed  up. 

Pike:   Yes,  we're  all  dressed  up.   He  was  the  banquet  speaker  and  this  was 
a  reception  hosted  by  the  California  delegation. 

Republican  National  Convention  and  Campaign,  1956 

Stein:   In  1956,  which  was  a  presidential  election,  the  Republican  national 
convention  was  in  San  Francisco.   I  think  we've  already  talked  a 
little  bit  about  that. 

Pike:   It  was  very  exciting  to  have  it  here,  truly.   I  think  I  have  one 

picture  there  of  the  Marina  Green  where  we're  welcoming  Eisenhower. 
Bob  Kirkwood  is  there  and  Knight  is  there,  Governor  Knight.   The 
president  was  helicoptered  from  San  Francisco  Airport  to  Crissy  Field. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  reception  committee.   That's  the  Kirkwoods, 
Controller  Kirkwood,  and  Mrs.  Kirkwood.  The  Governor  and  Mrs.  Knight, 
and  the  President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  and  the  secret  service  people 
got  off  the  helicopter  and  we  had  this  massive  reception  line  there 
to  welcome  him  to  San  Francisco,  basically  made  up  of  party  organization 
people  here.   It's  not  done  anymore.  It's  the  only  time  I  know  if  it 
was  done.  There  was  not  a  security  problem  as  much  then  as  there  is 
now.   The  place  was  just  jammed.  Local  people  were  all  around  to 
welcome  the  president  to  San  Francisco. 

Stein:  This  was  the  picture  where  you  told  me  that  you  couldn't  figure  out 
why  you  weren't  looking  at  the  president. 

Pike:   I  wasn't  looking  at  him.   It's  ridiculous.  Unless  he  said  something 
that  caused  me  to  turn  my  head  at  the  time. 

Stein:   It  looks  as  though  actually  Controller  Kirkwood  has  his  mouth  sort  of 
open.   He  might  have  just  finished  saying  something. 

Pike:   But  that  year  I  was  one  of  the  co-chairmen  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
convention.   That  was  because  I  was  an  elected  officer  of  the  county 
committee.   As  far  as  the  arrangements  went,  I  did  do  the  business 
in  the  hotels  that  we've  already  talked  about,  with  the  involvement 
of  the  women. 
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Pike:   The  Young  Republicans  were  extremely  active  in  that  convention.   They 
did  a  lot  of  entertainment  events  around  San  Francisco  for  the 
delegates.   I  know  we  had  a  wonderful  time  fixing  up  the  Wells  Fargo 
stagecoach  and  getting  some  Indians  from  around  Ukiah.  We  had  a 
stagecoach  raid  in  Union  Square.   It  was  just  that  kind  of  frivolity. 
The  Young  Republicans  helped  open  the  convention  and  followed  all  the 
Boy  Scouts  in  the  convention  on  opening  day  and  were  very  active  on 
the  floor  in  demonstrations  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

At  the  senior  party  level,  I  did  work  with  the  national  committee 
in  the  hotel  staffing  and  in  trying  to  help  people  who  wanted  to  get 
tickets,  get  them  if  they  possibly  could,  manning  information  centers, 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Stein:   Did  you  have  much  contact  with  the  California  delegation? 

Pike:   No,  I  was  not  on  the  delegation,  I  was  not  an  alternate,  I  was 

nowhere  near  it.   I  remember  hearing  a  great  many  of  the  stories  of 
the  meeting  in  the  hotel  months  ahead  of  time  when  the  California 
delegation  was  being  selected  and  how  to  end  this  struggle.*  And  I 
don't  know  whose  idea  the  compromise  was,  but  each  of  the  three 
gentlemen  [Knight,  Knowland,  and  Nixon]  picked  one- third  of  the 
delegation.   I  think  Knight  insisted  on  being  head  of  the  delegation 
and  there  wasn't  too  much  anybody  could  or  should  do  about  that.  He 
was  the  governor  of  the  host  state.  He  hosted  a  tremendously  expensive 
dance  (party)  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  in  connection  with  that  event. 
A  very  elegant  affair. 

He  was  not  at  all  demure  about  his  hopes  that  Nixon  would  get 
knocked  off  the  ticket.   That  was  the  struggle  that  year  on  the  vice- 
presidency,  as  to  whether  Nixon  would  be  dumped  or  not.   Of  course,  we 
were  all  still  supporting  Nixon  in  that.   But  Knight  was  doing  some 
maneuvering.   He  was  trying  to  be  very — he  had  a  big  show  and  a  big, 
splashy  show.   He  gave  delegates  and  alternates  and  the  people  who 
worked  on  the  convention  enormous  plates  inscribed  with  the  state  seal, 
compliments  of  Governor  Knight.   He  was  a  very  busy  gentleman.   But 
the  only  real  conflict  was  that  attempt  or  the  fear  that  they  might 
try  to  dump  Nixon. 

Stein:   Do  you  know  anything  about  the  controversy  over  the  unit  rule  for  the 
vice-presidential  candidate?   There  was  evidently  some  maneuvering 
about  that  with  Knowland. 


*As  a  compromise  among  competing  factions,  the  delegation  was  split 
three  ways  among  supporters  of  Knight,  Knowland,  and  Nixon.   Each 
chose  twenty-three  delegates,  and  Senator  Tom  Kuchel  was  chosen  as 
a  neutral  seventieth  delegate. 
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Pike:   Within  the  delegation.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  except  I  knew 
it  happened.   I  knew  there  was  a  quarrel  about  it  and  everybody  knew 
what  we  were  headed  for.   It  was  just  a  forerunner  of  '58.   It  was 
very  disheartening  to  Californians  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Most  of  the  people  I  was  involved  with  and  worked  with  felt 
that  you  just  don't  dump  someone  in  midstream.  We've  always  felt  that 
way.  We  just  don't  believe  you  start  knocking  your  Republican 
incumbents  around  and  ever  win  anything,  ever,  unless  they  have  done 
something  absolutely  reprehensible  and  have  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  But 
this  was  such  an  obvious  power  struggle  within  one  state  which  was 
carried  to  the  national  level  and  exposed  to  the  world  and  it  was  very 
distasteful,  very  distasteful,  and  unappreciated  by  everyone. 

Stein:  Who  at  that  point  was  backing  Knight  and  who  was  backing  Nixon? 

Pike:   I  would  have  to  see  a  delegate  list  to  really  be  able  to  tell  on  that 
thing.  Knight,  of  course,  had  the  support  of  some  of  the  legislators 
because  he  was  the  incumbent  governor  and  they  didn't  want  him  vetoing 
bills.  Knowland  had  support,  I  suppose,  a  very  small  hard  core  in 
California.  He  had  support  outside  of  California,  from  other  states. 

Nixon  had  the  same  situation;  he  had  support  within  and  outside 
of  California.  But  I  do  believe  that  when  Nixon  arrived  there  was  a 
big  reception  for  him  in  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel.   There  again  the 
technique  used  by  Nixon  people  was,  always:   "turn  out  a  big  crowd  to 
welcome  him"  sort  of  thing,  a  show  of  strength.   I  was  one  person  who 
made  phone  calls  and  said,  "The  vice-president's  arriving"  and  so 
forth  and  so  on  and  "wouldn't  you  like  to  come  down  to  the  hotel  and 
cheer  for  him?"  He  got  an  excellent  reception,  as  I  recall,  at  the 
hotel.   I  suppose  that  he  had  as  much  strength,  if  not  more,  than 
Knowland  within  the  delegation.  Of  course,  he  had  his  third,  plus 
I'm  sure  he  had  other  people  who  probably  thought  it  was  just  a  bad 
idea  to  dump  him,  politically  bad. 

They  did  have  that  controversy  over  unit  vote,  but  it  resolved 
itself,  actually.  Wasn't  it  Christian  Herter  from  Massachusetts  who 
was  talked  about  as  the  substitute  for  him  [Nixon]  at  one  time  and 
Herter  got  up  on  the  floor  in  the  convention  and  made  a  seconding 
speech  for  Nixon  for  vice-president  nominee? 

Stein:   That  sounds  vaguely  familiar. 

Pike:    I  think  he  may  have  even  nominated  Nixon.   But  there  was  some  talk 
from  some  of  the  eastern  delegations,  I  think,  about  that.   It  was 
Herter  then  who  nominated  Nixon  and  that  killed  [Herter 's  own 
candidacy]  right  then  and  there.  But  there  was  nobody  else  on  the 
slate  except  Harold  Stassen,  whose  candidacy  died  aborning.   I've 
always  wondered  how  and  why  he  got  into  that  situation.   It's  highly 
unlikely  that  a  convention's  going  to  dump  an  incumbent. 
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Stein:   Oh  yes,  I  even  have  it  in  my  notes,  [reads  from  notes]   "The  Stassen 
forces  were  trying  to  swing  the  vice-presidency  to  Christian  Herter." 

Pike:   Harold  Stassen  started  out  as  a  candidate  himself,  I  believe. 
Stein:   Yes. 

Pike:   He  was  not  gathering  any  support  and  he  tried  to  make  that  maneuver 

to  Christian  Herter  and  it  was  Herter  who  nominated  Nixon,  the  way  it 
was  solved.   I  don't  think  the  Eisenhower  people  wanted  to  dump  Nixon 
either.   There  was  no  cause  to.  As  I  say,  it  was  just  a  piece  of 
dirty  linen  that  was  washed  in  front  of  the  world. 

Stein:   One  of  the  things  that  interested  me  in  this  whole  business  with  the 
split  in  the  delegation.   It  seems  to  me  that  starting  in  '54  we 
have  that  triumvirate  and  various  people  seem  to  be  aligned  with 
various  other  people. 


Stein:   In  '54  it  was  more  or  less  Knight  versus  Nixon  with  Knowland  siding 
with  Knight  and  in  '56  it  appears  that  Knowland  is  siding  with  Nixon 
against  Knight. 

Pike:   Yes,  because  Knowland  wanted  to  run  for  governor  next  time  around  and, 
number  two,  I  think  he  basically  believed  that  there  was  no  viable 
reason  to  unseat  an  incumbent.  Nixon  was  not  a  threat  to  an  Eisenhower 
victory  in  any  way  by  staying  on  the  ticket.  He'd  been  a  good  vice- 
president  and  Knowland  had  a  code  on  that  kind  of  thing  (I  say  this 
knowing  what  he  did  to  the  code  later  on)  about  supporting  people  who 
are  in  office  at  the  time  they're  in  office  and  not  bouncing  them 
around.   But  there  was  no  love  lost  between  Knowland  and  Knight  ever. 
They  were  just  very  different  people  emotionally,  intellectually,  and 
ideologically. 

Stein:   How  so?   Can  you  delineate  that? 

Pike:   Well,  yes.   Governor  Knight  was  a  very  effervescent,  warm  peroon.   He 
always  acted  with  everybody  like  you  were  the  most  important  person 
he  expected  to  see  or  wanted  to  see  at  a  given  moment.   Knowland  was 
cold.   He  was  uneasy.  He  did  not  have  a  graciousness  about  him  at  all. 
Knight  overdid  it,  but  the  contrast  was  even  more  pronounced  because 
of  that.  Knight  had  become  extremely  liberal  in  his  viewpoints  and 
had  opposed  any  kind  of  right-to-work  legislation  whereas  Knowland  was 
really  into  that  right-to-work  operation  and  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and 
various  clauses  of  it  and  also  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  Chinese 
lobby  situation.  Knight  was  a  shorter  man,  a  bouncy  man.  Knowland 
was  tall  and  sort  of  stern  and  uncommunicative.   Very,  very  different 
kind  of  people  who  normally  would  not  be  close  in  any  way,  except 
if  there  was  a  political  advantage  to  it. 
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Stein:  And  you're  suggesting  that  even  as  early  as  '56  here  Knowland  had  it 
in  his  head  that  he  wanted  to  run  for  governor? 

Pike:   Yes,  I  think  so.   Knowland  had  been  stymied  in  '52  with  any  kind  of 

national  position.  He  certainly  had  prestige  in  the  Senate.   I  think 
he  was  a  Senate  leader  at  that  time. 

Stein:   Yes,  he  was  minority  leader. 

Pike:    [Everett]  Dirksen  had  given  that  up  or  died  by  then,  I'm  not  sure. 

Knowland  was  a  Senate  leader  and  I  think  he  saw  a  better  attempt  to  go 
in  '60  for  president  if  he  was  the  governor  of  a  major  state  than 
coming  out  of  the  United  States  Senate.   It  positioned  him  better. 

Stein:  How  did  that  still  lead  to  his  decision  to  align  himself  with  Nixon 
in  '56? 

Pike:   Because  he  could  see  Nixon  as  a  threat  in  '60,  too,  for  the  presidential 
race.   That  is  what  you're  asking.   I  don't  know  and  I  never  did  know 
what  went  on  in  Bill  Knowland 's  mind.   I  don't  know  that  it  was  advice 
from  people  or  whether  it  was  his  own  concept.   I  think  he  had  long- 
range  ideas,  but  not  a  lot  of  long-range  planning.   I  think  he  came  out 
of  the  legislative  process  in  the  Congress  where  you  make  compromises 
to  achieve  something.   I  think  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  fight 
head-on  with  Nixon.   They  had  served  in  the  Senate  together.  Nixon 
was  the  incumbent  vice-president.  That  would  have  been  foolhardy. 

But  he  definitely  was  opposed  to  what  Knight  had  been  doing  as 
governor  in  the  Warren  term  that  Knight  had  finished  and  in  his  own 
term.   I  think  he  was  beginning  to  become  very,  very  rigid  ideologically, 
even  more  so  than  he  had  been.   I  think  it  was  just  one  last  chance  at 
some  kind  of  national  prominence.   Now,  these  are  just  the  kinds  of 
things  I  think  could  go  through  a  person's  mind  who  I  suspect  felt 
he'd  been  rather  neglected. 

Kuchel  was  the  obvious  neutral  choice  as  the  Senator  from  the 
state  and  how  neutral  he  really  was  I  don't  know  because  I  don't  know 
hew  he  voted  in  the  delegation  meetings  at  all.*  But  you  could 
hardly  ignore  a  United  States  Senator  on  the  delegation.  So  that  sort 
of  solved  that  little  problem.  I'm  sure  there  must  have  been 
fascinating  meetings  that  went  on  in  that  selection  of  the  delegates 
and  then  the  delegation  meetings.   I  don't  recall  hearing  that  they 
ever  had  more  than  one  delegation  meeting. 

Stein:   Who  would  be  good  to  talk  to  about  that? 


*See  footnote,  p.  143. 
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Pike:    I'm  just  trying  to  think.   I'd  have  to  really  look  up  a  delegate  list 
from  somewhere  and  I  don't  have  any  roll  of  delegates  except  the  '60 
convention.   Kirkwood  wasn't  on  it;  Butch  Powers  wasn't  on  it.   I 
wonder  if  Don  Doyle  might  be  someone  to  talk  to  about  that.   I'm 
trying  to  remember  who  was  speaker  of  the  assembly.   I  think  it  was 
Luther  Lincoln.   Maybe  somewhere  at  the  county  committee  they  have  a 
delegate  list. 

Stein:   I'm  going  to  be  talking  to  Marjorie  Benedict  and  she  may  know. 
Pike:   Marjorie  would  probably  know.   She  might  have  a  lot  of  lists,  too. 

Stein:   I'm  sure  she  was  there.   It's  just  a  question  of  whether  she  saved 

it.   Well,  earlier  in  the  year  in  '56  the  CRA  met  in  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel  to  discuss  endorsing  for  the  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
race.   Do  you  know  anything  about  that  meeting? 

Pike:   No.   Jane  Zimmerman  probably  knows  something  about  that  because  she 
was  active  in  the  CRA  at  that  time.   I  think  Jane  might  know  about 
that.   No,  I  don't  know.   Was  that  early  in  the  year? 

Stein:   Yes,  that  was  in  March  of  '56. 

Pike:    So  this  thing  was  brewing  then.   I  suspect  that  by  then  Knight  had 

gotten  a  lot  of  his  people  into  the  CRA.   All  you  had  to  do  was  join 
a  unit  and  get  involved  in  it.   He  was  the  governor  and  titular  head 
of  the  party  so  he  probably  had  a  lot  of  strength  in  there  and  it  may 
have  come  from  his  people.   I  really  don't  remember  that  meeting, 
although  I'm  sure  there  must  be  a  newspaper  clipping  about  it. 

Stein:   Yes,  my  notes  came  out  of  a  newspaper  clipping.   One  of  the  other 
little  notes  I  had  is  that  there  was  a  person  named  Albert  Levitt 
who  was  president  of  something  call  the  Republican  League  of 
California.   Does  that  strike  any  bells? 

Pike:   A  very  faint  one.   I  think  that  was  not  a  bonafide  organization.   At 
that  time  I  think  they  just  formed  themselves  and  took  the  name. 
Lever — 

Stein:   Levitt. 

Pike:   No,  I  don't.   It  rings  a  very  faint  bell.   I  wish  I  could  conjure 
this  up.   I  know  later  on,  several  years  later,  we  did  get  into  a 
situation  in  the  state  committee  where  a  lot  of  maverick  kinds  of 
groups  were  using  the  Republican  name  in  organizations  and  raising 
money  from  other  Republicans,  and  the  state  committee  finally  came 
down  to  having  to  establish  that  to  use  the  name  Republican,  and  raise 
money  in  the  name  of  the  party,  you  had  to  be  a  really  bonafide 
organization  and  you  had  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  state 
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Pike:  committee.  You  had  to  have  a  reasonable  number  of  people,  you  had 
to  have  a  set  of  by-laws,  you  had  to  be  a  legitimate  organization. 
I  think  that  was  an  illegitimate — 

Stein:  Yes,  my  note  card,  which  is  a  note  from  a- Sacramento  Bee  article, 
says  that  top-ranking  Republicans  said  they'd  never  heard  of  him. 

Pike:   What  area  of  the  state  was  he  from?  Do  you  know? 

Stein:   I  don't  know.  He  was  a  former  Virgin  Islands  judge  and  a  law 

professor  at  six  universities.   He  served  in  Eisenhower's  Department 
of  Defense,  ran  for  U.S.  Senator  in  1949. 

Pike:   Here? 

Stein:   I  don't  know.   It  doesn't  say.  But  it  must  have  been.   I  think  he's 
from  Los  Angeles .  And  Ron  Button  said  that  he  knew  him. 

Pike:   Jane  might  remember  something  about  that,  too,  because  she  was  very 
close  to  Ron  Button.   But  I  think  it  was  a  maverick  kind  of  group, 
[referring  to  interview  outline]   The  "truth  squad?" 

Stein:  Yes,  did  you  know  anything  about  that?  Congressman  Donald  Jackson 
and  Pat  Hillings  evidently  followed  Adlai  Stevenson  around. 

Pike:   That  may  have  been  the  beginning — yes,  the  "truth  squad"  concept  was 
quite  in  vogue  for  a  while,  at  least  in  this  state.   It  was  done  in 
several  elections.  I  know  they  had  one  in  the  Rockefeller-Goldwater 
primary  struggle.   It  was  prominent  legislators  attending  meetings  and 
hearing  what  the  opposition  had  to  say  and  then  holding  a  press 
conference  to  refute  it.  Yes,  I  think  Pat  Hillings  served  on  several 
of  those  "truth  squads"  in  a  couple  of  elections.  The  idea  was  to 
educate  the  people  and  call  an  opponent  on  whatever  he  said  that  was 
inaccurate.   It  has  died  lately. 

Stein:  It  sounds  from  what  you're  saying  as  though  this  was  a  tactic  that 
was  used  again  in  subsequent  elections. 

Pike:   It  was.   I  think  it  was  used  in  '60,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 

presidential  election.   I  know  it's  been  used  in  others.  Bill  Bagley 
and  Jack  Veneman  and  a  number  of  assemblymen  were  on  "truth  squads" 
around  the  state  in  state  elections,  I  recall.   I  suppose  you  could 
call  what  Mayor  Wilson  and  State  Senator  Bob  Stevens  did  in  the 
Republican  primary  in  '76,  when  they  went  to  Florida  and  New 
Hampshire  and  other  states  and  talked  about  what  a  bad  governor  Reagan 
had  been  in  the  state,  theoretically  that  would  have  been  a  "truth 
squad"  type  of  operation.   I've  never  thought  much  of  it  as  a  technique, 
personally. 

Stein:  Why  not? 
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Pike:    I  just  think  it's  dumb.   What  a  waste;  there  are  other  ways  of 

bringing  out  information.   When  they  got  into  doing  it  strictly  within 
the  party  I  did  not  feel  that  was  the  greatest  way  to  go. 

Stein:   I've  always  thought  that  a  strategy  like  that  also  inadvertently  gave 
a  lot  of  publicity  to  the  opponent. 

Pike:   Well,  certainly  it  does.   It  publicized  what  they  say,  their  name, 
what  they  did.   It  also  to  me  smacks  a  little  bit  of  sour  grapes. 
It  just  didn't  have  a  very  good  tone  to  it. 


Campaign  Methods:   Victory  Squads,  Fund  Raising,  and  Public  Relations 

Stein:   In  that  campaign  also  there  was  something  called  "victory  squads." 

Pike:    That's  right,  there  certainly  were.   That's  something  still  in 
existence  today. 

Stein:   Was  this  the  birth  of  them? 

Pike:    I  think  to  a  degree  it  was.  We've  always  worked  hard  on  getting  out 
the  vote  on  election  day,  not  to  the  extent  that  refined  it  over 
the  years.   But  "victory  squad"  is  recuiting  people  who  don't  have 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  work  all  during  a  campaign,  but  they'd 
give  a  few  hours  on  election  day.   It's  a  mass  recruitment  kind  of 
thing,  a  blitz  operation.   They  all  come  into  a  headquarters,  are 
trained,  pick  up  their  assignment,  team  up  with  somebody  and  go  out 
and  check  the  polls  to  get  out  the  voters  who  haven't  yet  voted. 

It  became  a  very  refined  Republican  tool  in  the  '60s  when  we 
used  it  in  special  elections.  We  had  in  '69  a  series  of  special 
elections  in  the  state:   Senator  [John]  Nejedly  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  Assemblyman  Bob  Wood  in  Monterey,   Clare  Berryhill  in 
Modesto,  Craig  Biddle  down  in  Riverside;  we  had  about  six  or  seven 
special  elections.   Milton  Marks  in  '67,  here  in  San  Francisco,  was 
a  classic  example  of  it.   There's  going  to  be  one  next  Tuesday  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  special  election  for  a  state  senate  seat,  to  replace 
somebody  who's  been  appointed  by  the  Carter  administration.   Republicans 
all  over  the  state  will  go  to  Los  Angeles  and  work  on  it. 

These  earlier  victory  squads  were  recruited  within  the  area. 
They  did  not  go  massively  statewide.   We  refined  it  down  to  where  we 
gave  them  computerized  walking  lists  that  have  only  the  Republicans 
listed  on  them  in  street-walking  order.   Democrats  have  adopted  this 
system  now  and  are  using  it  just  as  effectively  as  we  do. 
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Stein:  My  understanding  that  year  was  that  prizes  were  offered  to  people 

who,  I  guess,  brought  in  the  most  number  of  voters.  Do  you  remember? 

Pike:   You  mean  here  in  the  county  committee? 
Stein:   I  don't  know  if  it  was  this  county. 

Pike:   It  might  have  been  the  state  committee,  because  I  don't  know  how 

they'd  ever  know  that.  You  always  know  that  doing  this  gets  out  at 
least  10  percent  higher  vote  per  precinct  than  otherwise.   I  don't 
know  quite  how  you  determine  who  in  the  whole  state  or  even  the  whole 
city  got  out  the  most  people.  You'd  have  to  really  compare  it  to 
previous  voting  patterns  of  a  precinct.   That  may  have  been  an 
incentive  move  and  there  may  have  been  something  accrued  to  the  county, 
a  prize  or  something  to  a  county  who  exceeded  previous  turnouts. 

Stein:  Here's  the  source  of  that.  This  is  an  article  in  the  Western  Political 
Quarterly  on  the  1956  election  by  Totten  J.  Anderson  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California  and  it  says  the  Republicans  organized 
legislative  districts  into  divisions  with  victory  squads  in  each 
precinct,  coaxing  special  efforts  from  the  workers  with  prizes,  such 
as  a  pair  of  tickets  to  the  Southern  California-Notre  Dame  football 
game.* 

Pike:   Thac  sounds  to  me  like  a  Los  Angeles  County  operation.  That's  exactly 
what  that  sounds  like.  This  was  in  '56? 

Stein:   Yes. 

Pike:   I  do  believe  that  was  the  year  that  Robert  Finch  was  the  Los  Angeles 
County  central  committee  chairman.   That  sounds  like  strictly  within 
Los  Angeles  County.   The  only  way  they  could  probably  do  that  would  be 
if  there  was  a  higher  turnout;  you  can  check  what  Republicans  voted 
at  the  polling  place.   In  other  words,  the  higher  Republican  turnout 
over  previous  years  would  be  the  only  way  I  would  think  you  could 
establish  a  criteria.   Somebody  did  a  lot  of  statistical  work,  a 
great  deal.   But  that's  a  technique  that  is  used  today  and  has  been 
interestingly  refined  over  the  years  and  one  which  I  have  been  very 
active  in  and  have  done  a  lot  of  the  refining.  I  worked  on  writing 
manuals  for  them. 

Stein:  Do  you  have  copies  of  those  manuals? 

Pike:   Somewhere  I  do,  yes.   It  finally  got  down  to  not  just  using  the  manuals, 
but  printing  the  instructions  for  the  precinct  walker  on  a  large 
envelope  and  then  inside  the  envelope  would  be  all  the  things  they 
would  need  for  the  election  day  operation.   I  have  copies  of  those,  sure. 


*Western  Political  Quarterly,  Vol.  10,  March,  1957,  pp.  102-116. 
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Stein:   I  would  be  interested  in  including  copies  of  those  with  your 
interview. 

Pike:   We  worked  on  that  when  I  did  the  Milton  Marks  victory  squad  operation 
here  in  San  Francisco.   That's  when  we  had  over  a  thousand  people 
come  in  from  all  over  the  state  to  walk  in  that  election.   They  flew 
up:   110  flew  from  San  Diego,  and  we  had  two  planeloads  from  Los 
Angeles.  We  had  trains  from  the  peninsula  and  buses  from  across  the 
bay.   It  was  a  fantastic  operation.   Then  we  carried  that  on  into 
'69,  in  all  these  special  elections. 

Stein:   Did  you  organize  that  whole  thing  for  Milton  Marks? 

Pike:    It  was  a  group  effort  with  the  state  committe,  yes,  but  I  was  election 
day  chairman  for  Marks.   The  state  committee  was  very  supportive  and 
brought  in  extra  staff  to  help  on  it .   I  had  gone  to  all  these  special 
elections  and  when  Put  [Putnam]  Livermore  was  state  chairman  he  would 
usually  ask  me  to  go  down  two  or  three  days  in  advance  to  help  make 
sure  that  it  was  all  put  together  right  and  to  run  headquarters  and 
to  help  with  it. 

Stein:   How  did  you  go  about  recruiting  people? 

Pike:   You  can  do  it  several  different  ways.   You  can  do  cold  telephoning 
from  precinct  lists.  We  did  mass  mailings.   I  think  we  did  two 
mailings  for  the  Marks  election,  two  mailings  to  every  Republican  in 
this  county  with  sign-up  cards,  saying  how  important  it  was  to  do  it 
and  then  we  did  follow-up  phone  calls.   It's  a  tremendously  big  task 
and  it  takes  a  long  time  and  you  have  to  start  early  doing  it. 

Then  if  you're  trying  to  bring  in  people  from  outside,  you  go 
through  your  Republican  party  organizations  to  recruit  them  and  bring 
them  in.   It  costs  a  great  deal  of  money.   That  kind  of  money  is  not 
around  as  it  was  in  the  '60s  for  this  operation.   The  San  Diego 
people  chartered  their  own  plane;  the  central  committee  had  enough 
money  to  do  that. 

But  we  were  trying  to  recapture  the  state  legislature.   There 
was  a  tremendous  effort  in  Modesto.   I  guess  Jack  Veneman  in  Modesto 
is  the  first  special  election  to  which  I  went  when  he  was  elected 
assemblyman.   Then  when  Clare  Berryhill  ran,  the  Democrats  picketed 
the  airport  on  election  day.   People  were  laughing  about  it  because 
when  Republicans  got  off  all  these  planes  from  Southern  California, 
there  were  about  three  hundred  Democrats  picketing  them,  saying  "Go 
Home,  Carpetbaggers."   If  those  Democrats  had  been  walking  the  precinct 
for  their  candidate,  Clare  Berryhill  probably  would  have  lost,  but 
they  were  out  picketing  us,  which  was  dumb.   I  don't  think  they  made 
that  mistake  again. 
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Stein:   I  think  that's  a  fascinating  operation. 

Pike:   It  is  and  it  works.   It  really  works.  We  do  it  here  in  this  county 
on  election  day  in  every  major  election.  We  did  it  in  the  Ford 
election.  We  recruited  people  who  don't  normally  work  year  in  and 
year  out  in  the  party  to  walk  on  election  day  and  get  out  the  vote. 
It  is  effective. 

I  remember  going  down  to  Southern  California  on  one  of  these. 
Here  was  a  cloud  burst;  it  rained  all  day  long.   I  went  to  one  house 
four  times.   The  people  weren't  going  to  vote.  The  fourth  time  I  had 
come  dripping  to  their  door,  they  were  so  ashamed  that  they  went  out 
and  voted.  But  it's  persistence.  They  feel  bad.   It's  the  personal 
contact.   If  somebody  says,  "We  really  need  your  vote  and  we  noticed 
you  haven't  voted,"  and  they  say,  "Yes,  I'm  going  to  wait  for  my 
husband"  or  "I'm  going  to  go  later,"  then  you  come  back  an  hour  later 
and  say,  "You  still  haven't  voted  and  we  really  need  the  vote,"  and 
they  begin  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  shame.  They  know  that  there 
are  all  these  people  out  there  doing  this  and  it  helps  turn  out  your 
vote. 

Stein:  Did  you  have  much  to  do  with  the  United  Republican  Finance  Committee? 

Pike:   Not  at  that  time.  Not  until  I  became  the  chairman  here  in  San 

Francisco  did  I  really  have  very  much  to  do  with  it.   I  knew  the 
operation,  I  knew  the  people  involved,  and  basically  what  they  did. 
At  that  time  it  was  more  the  $100-a-dinner  events.  Now  they  have 
smaller  fund  raising,  direct  mail  solicitation  for  a  sustaining 
fund  rather  than  just  the  events  itself.  But  I  was  not  on  it,  I  was 
not  involved  in  it  until  much  later  on  in  '69. 

Stein:   Did  you  know  anything  about  how  it  was  set  up  or  why? 

PikeL   It  goes  back  to  that  Grand  New  Party  group  and  [Al]  Derre,  where  they 
needed  to  raise  money  to  form  the  kind  of  party  organization  in  San 
Francisco  that  they  wanted.   They  wanted  a  permanent  office,  a  year 
around  operating  staff.  They  wanted  to  be  able  to  do  analyses  and 
statistical  work,  maintain  a  complete  up-to-date  list  of  volunteers, 
and  that  took  money,  plus  raising  money  for  candidates.  As  I  think  I 
said  once,  they  had  the  first  $100  dinner  here  in  San  Francisco.   It 
was  a  tremendous  success  and  you  build  on  success .  So  they  formed  a 
United  Republican  Finance  Committee  here  in  San  Francisco  to  sustain 
that  trfort. 

Every  county  has  one:  Los  Angeles  has  one,  Santa  Clara  has  it, 
San  Mateo.  Most  of  the  counties  do  have  that.   It  is  a  separate 
committee,  a  subcommittee  technically,  of  the  county  central  committee 
because  only  the  county  central  committee  can  authorize  the  raising  of 
funds  in  the  county  in  the  name  of  the  party.  They  usually  are  not 
people  who  are  otherwise  particularly  active.   They're  not  precinct 
walkers.  They  support  candidates  and  they  raise  money  for  the  party. 
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Stein:   How  does  that  work  with  candidates  raising  money  in  their  own 
committees? 

Pike:   There's  no  conflict  there.   United  Republican  Finance  here  raises  a 

certain  amount  of  money  to  sustain  the  central  committee's  operations. 
They  raise  money  for  statewide  candidates.  They  raise  money  for  local 
candidates. 

The  problem  in  San  Francisco  is  convincing  the  finance  people 
that  they  should  work  a  little  harder  toward  raising  money  for  local 
candidates,  because  although  we're  in  a  bad  situation  the  possibility 
is  there  of  perhaps  electing  some  more  Republicans  in  San  Francisco 
if  we  can  get  the  kind  of  candidates  that  we  need.  You're  not  going 
to  get  a  good  candidate  if  you  can't  give  him  some  kind  of  assurance 
that  he'll  have  some  backing. 

Candidates  go  out  and  raise  money  separately  with  their  own 
finance  committees.   Sometimes  people  who  are  on  the  United  Republican 
Committee  will  also  be  on  a  candidate's  individual  finance  committee 
and  they  will  argue  for  their  candidate  within  the  United  Republican 
Finance  for  an  allotment  for  them,  to  give  them  the  money. 

The  United  Republican  Finance  here  has  been  practical  to  the 
extent  that  they've  always  raised  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  our 
incumbents.   They  have  raised  additional  funds  for  bright,  young, 
attractive  candidates.   There's  no  problem  getting  allotments  for  them. 
But  when  you  have  the  Tom  Spinosas  of  the  world  running,  URF  is  not 
going  to  give  him  money  and  I  don't  blame  them.   It's  a  hard  thing. 
But  I've  never  been  able  to  see  why  they  couldn't  understand  that  if 
you  could  just  guarantee  almost  a  year  ahead  of  time  a  bright,  young, 
personable,  articulate,  intelligent  individual,  that  there  will  be 
some  basis  for  them,  then  you  can  get  them  to  start  way  ahead  of  time 
running  for  office.   It's  a  very  hard  thing  to  sell.   They  take  a 
short  view  sometimes. 

Stein:  What  would  the  opposition  to  that  point  of  view  be? 

Pike:    It's  a  depression  kind  of  thing:   "Oh,  you  can't  ever  win  anything 
in  San  Francisco;"  that's  number  one.   They  had  come  in  in  the 
beginning  when  we  were  going  up  and  we  had  six  assembly  districts 
and  we  were  putting  the  Busteruds  and  the  Weinbergers  in  office  and 
things  like  that.  We  decreased  in  population,  in  registration,  and 
it's  a  defeatist  attitude  in  a  certain  way  on  the  part  of  some 
businessmen.   They  don't  see  a  profit  in  it.   It's  too  bad.   It's  a 
continual  battle.   But  then  you  can  get  a  few  of  them  interested  in  a 
candidate  and  have  them  work  on  a  candidate's  fund  raising.   That 
helps,  helps  considerably.   Put  Livermore  is  much  more  effective  with 
getting  these  people  to  understand  that  an  investment  now  is  more 
important  than  a  last  minute  investment. 
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Pike:   There  was  a  tendency  earlier  on  to  raise  money  and  give  it  to  them 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  which  is  not  very  helpful.  You  can't 
buy  the  right  kind  of  radio  time  then,  you  can't  buy  the  right  kind 
of  TV  spots.  A  gradual  education  process  has  occurred  so  that  they 
realize  that  early  money  is  much  more  important.   Enough  candidates 
who've  won  have  beat  on  people  about  that,  too,  to  help  sustain  that 
process. 

But  financing  for  the  party — both  parties,  I  think — has  become 
increasingly  more  severe  and  the  more  that  you  talk  about  public 
financing,  the  less  sense  of  responsibility  there  is.  Now,  I'm  not 
condemning  the  United  Republican  Finance  when  I  say  this.   They've 
done  a  fantastic  job  and  we  are  one  of  the  few  counties  that  does 
have  a  good  office  open  year  around  and  it  does  some  excellent 
statistical  work  in  the  state.   Los  Angeles  has  one;  San  Mateo  has 
one;  Santa  Clara  has  one. 

## 

Stein:  Were  you  at  all  involved  in  the  Eisenhower  appearance  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  in  '56  in  October? 

Pike:  No.  I  think  I  may  have  gone  down  there  for  it,  but  other  than  that, 
no.  That  was  done  by  Southern  California.  They  would  be  the  people 
that  would  put  that  on. 

Stein:  The  only  other  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  about  the  presidential  campaign 
was  that  according  to,  I  think,  the  Western  Political  Quarterly 
article  about  the  election,  "both  parties  in  that  election  relied 
heavily  on  paid  professionals  to  handle  statewide  advertising, 
publicity,  and  public  relations,  Republicans  using  Elwood  J.  Robinson 
and  Juanita  Sayer."  Was  this  relatively  new?  I  know  that  Warren  had 
used  PR  people. 

Pike:   Right.  Normally  you  have  to  go  to  an  advertising  agency,  PR  people, 
for  billboards,  radio  spots,  television,  newspaper  ads — that  kind  of 
thing.   I  think  Elwood  J.  Robinson  was  a  friend  of  Governor  Knight's. 
But  it  was  the  beginning — there  were  agencies  here,  particularly  in 
connection  with  ballot  propositions.  The  professionals  were  used 
quite  heavily,  like  Whittaker  &  Baxter,  for  one,  here  in  San  Francisco, 
and  Baus  &  Ross  in  Los  Angeles.   They  brought  them  more  directly  into 
individual  campaigns . 

In  statewide  campaigns  you've  got  to  have  some  third  source  to 
do  a  lot  of  media  buying  for  you  and  graphics  design.   It's  become 
extremely  technical  and  a  very  precise  science  today  of  buying  radio 
spots.   For  instance:   how  you  do  it  and  what  you  look  for  in  doing  it. 
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Pike:   Elwood  J.  Robinson,  I'm  sure,  was  a  friend  of  Goodwin  Knight.  As 
I  recall,  Knight  had  some  very  colorful  posters  and  billboards  and 
things  like  that.   Almost  every  campaign  that  has  any  kind  of  money 
at  all  will  have  professional  assistance  in  that  media  effort. 


The  Mailliard  and  Kuchel  Campaigns 


Pike:    [referring  to  interview  outline]   The  Mailliard  letter  that  you  have 
down  here — Bill  had  asked  me  to  work  in  his  campaign,  organize  the 
people  in  his  campaign.   I  had  written  him  and  said  (this  went  back 
to  the  YR  ballot  thing  and  all  the  controversy  over  it)  and  I  only 
wrote  and  said,  "Maybe  you  don't  want  me  to  head  up  anything 
particularly  because  of  that.   It  might  rub  off  on  you."  And  that 
was  his  response.* 

Stein:   I  see.   I  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Pike:   That  had  to  do  with  that.   He  was  campaigning  for  office  and  he  should 
be  aware  that  I  was  controversial  and  it  didn't  seem  to  bother  him. 
Then  he  did  remarry  and  I  did  put  on  a  reception  for  Millie  and  Bill 
when  he  came  out  here  on  a  visit  home. 

Stein:   That  was,  I  guess,  the  following  year  in  1957  that  that  happened. 

Pike:   Yes.   They  had  just  been  married,  I  think,  and  were  coming  home  out 
here  and  I  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  county  committee  to 
do,  to  sponsor  a  reception  for  them.   So  I  did;  that's  all  that  was. 

Stein:   The  only  other  question  which  I  didn't  have  on  the  outline  for  '56 
was  the  Kuchel  campaign.  Were  you  at  all  involved  in  that? 

Pike:   Not  particularly,  no.   I  became  later  involved  in  the  Kuchel  campaign. 
No.   I  supported  him.   I  don't  think  we  had  Kuchel  literature  to 
distribute  here.   I  don't  think  statewide  candidates,  other  than  Bob 
Kirkwood,  were  providing  local  organizations  with  a  lot  of  literature 
for  distribution  on  that  basis. 

Stein:   The  Western  Political  Quarterly  article  made  quite  a  point  of  the  fact 
that  Kuchel  used  guilty  by  association  tactics,  as  did  his  opponent 
toward  him.   The  Western  Political  Quarterly  founJ  this  quite  an 


*"It's  a  little  late  for  me  to  worry  about  'contamination'  by  very 
old  friends,  or  worry  about  family  'beefs'  in  the  G.O.P."  William 
Mailliard  to  Emily  Pike,  3/16/56. 
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Stein:   interesting  development  in  California  politics,  which  had  become  by 
'56  an  acceptable  tactic  in  elections.  Particularly  in  this  case,  a 
Veterans  for  Kuchel  Committee  selected  and  edited  press  clippings 
from  very  left-wing  newspapers  that  said  things  about  Richard 
Richards,  the  Democratic  opponent,  and  put  these  out  in  little 
pamphlets  called  "Facts  About  Richard  Richards."  Were  you  aware  of 
that? 

Pike:   I  do  remember  Richard  Richards  and  that  sounds  to  me  like  the  same 
kind  of  thing  as  they  talked  about  in  the  Nixon  and  the  [Jerry] 
Voorhis  race. 

Stein:   Yes. 

Pike:   The  veterans'  organizations  were  very  anti-Richards,  I  remember.   I 
think  Tommy  Kuchel  had  a  war  record.  He  was  a  veteran  and  had  a 
good  war  record,  and  they  were  concerned  about  Richard  Richards. 
Now,  whether  that  was  directed  by  the  Kuchel  people  per  se  or  not 
I  don't  know  or  whether — the  laws  are  so  different  now.   If  there 
were  a  committee  now  "Veterans  for  Tommy  Kuchel,"  it  would  have  to  be 
registered  and  be  affiliated  and  authorized  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
I  don't  know  who  ran  Tommy  Kuchel's  campaign  that  year,  '56.   I  don't 
think  Spencer  Roberts  was  involved  in  that.  They  later  ran  a  Kuchel 
campaign  in  the  '60s,  but  not  then.  Of  course,  Kuchel  had  been 
appointed,  so  he  was  running  on  his  own  for  the  first  time.  He  was 
not  a  statewide,  household  word.   That  is  probably  why  he  might  have 
had  some  professional  help  there.   They  might  have  seen  that  as  a 
vehicle  to  distribute  information  about  the  opponent. 

Stein:  Did  that  seem  Like  a  perfectly  acceptable  tactic  at  the  time? 

Pike:   Yes,  and  provided  that  all  the  information  is  accurate  I  think  it's 
still  an  acceptable  tactic.   It's  just  like  pointing  out  his  voting 
record,  if  you're  running  against  an  incumbent  office  holder;  that  is 
an  acceptable  tactic.  Now,  I  can't  believe  that  Tommy  Kuchel  would 
countenance  anything  that  wasn't  accurate.   He's  just  not  that  kind 
of  a  human  being.  Therefore,  I'm  sure  that  what  they  had  to  say 
about  Richard  Richaras  was  true.   Now  how  much  embroidery  and 
editorializing  went  on  beyond  that  I  don't  know.   I  was  not  aware 
of  such  publications.   I  don't  recall  ever  seeing  them.   It  sounds 
to  me  like  something  done  in  Southern  California,  primarily,  although 
Kuchel  headquarters  might  have  had  copies  of  those  in  their  head 
quarters  for  people  who  came  in  for  literature.   It  would  be 
interesting  to  look  at  one. 

Stein:   I  haven't  seen  one.   I  just  read  about  it. 

Pike:   I  don't  recall  it.  Richard  Richards  was  not  a  state  household  word, 
either.   It  was  kind  of  a  weird  election.  You  want  to  get  into  '58? 
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Republican  State  Central  Committee:   Convention  and  Elections,  1958 

Stein:  Yes,  let's  get  to  '58.   First  of  all,  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  meeting  and  the  state  convention:   I  don't  know  if  any  of 
these  people  really  need  comments  except  that  I'm  interested  as  to 
what  this  indicates  about  the  Knight-Knowland-Nixon  power  struggle. 

Pike:   George  Milias  had  been  the  president  of  the  CRA.  He  went  to  the 
legislature  after  he  was  state  chairman.   George  Milias  was  a 
moderate- to-liberal  Republican,  quite  an  environmentalist,  and  had 
been  president  of  the  CRA.   I  think  part  of  this  move  was  the  CRA 
people  wanting  to  have  their  person  as  state  chairman.   The 
organization  was  beginning  to  divide  among  the  various  factions. 
Milias  came  out  of  the  more  liberal,  moderate  faction. 

John  Krehbiel  was  a  Nixon  person,  straight  out,  pure  and  simple. 
He  had  been  Los  Angeles  County  central  committee  chairman  and  was 
one  of  the  original  Nixon  supporters.   Milias  came  from  the  north, 
Krehbiel  from  the  south. 

Ruth  Watson  in  Alameda  County  was  not  that  aligned  anywhere.   She 
was  an  excellent  worker  and  tended  to  be  more  liberal,  was  active  in 
the  CRA,  was  a  vice-president  of  the  CRA,  as  I  believe  the  other  two 
women  were,  too.   Cap,  of  course,  was  in  the  state  legislature. 

Stein:   Where  did  he  line  up,  or  did  he? 

Pike:   Liberal.   Cap  has  always  been  extremely  diplomatic  and  discreet,  but 
he  was  not  a  Bill  Knowland  fan.   I  don't  think  he  was  a  particular 
fan  of  any  of  them.   But  he  always  got  along  with  people  and  Cap 
never  deliberately  made  enemies.   Cap  would  always  vote  the  way  he 
felt  and  you  knew  more  from  that  than  you  did  from  his  activities. 
Bob  Power,  the  treasurer,  from  Solano  County,  was  also  active  in  the 
CRA  and  was  a  very  good  friend  of  George  Milias.   It's  pretty  much  a 
CRA  slate  there,  except  for  Joe  Shell. 

Stein:   He  was  assistant  treasurer? 

Pike:   Yes.   He  was  in  the  state  legislature  at  the  time  and,  of  course, 

controlled  the  distribution  of  quite  a  bit  of  oil  money  to  candidates. 
His  wife  then  was  Barbara  Morton  of  Morton  Oil  and  I  think  he  himself 
was  involved  in  the  oil  company  in  some  way.   He  was  on  his  way  up, 
too,  but  basically  it's  the  CRA  group  in  there. 

Stein:  And  CRA  at  that  time — 
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Pike:   It  still  had  power.  Although  it  was  beginning  to  be  fractionalized, 
it  still  had  power  and  a  great  sense  of  pride  because  originally 
they  were  the  only  statewide  organization  of  any  magnitude  and  they 
did  pre-primary  endorse;  it's  what  made  them  important.  But  that 
also  contributed  eventually  to  its  demise  because  of  the  fights  that 
occurred  over  these  endorsements. 

Stein:  But  at  this  time  was  it  still  primarily  moderate  to  liberal? 
Pike:   Yes,  it  was. 

Stein:   I  noticed  that  we  seem  to  have  departed  from  tradition  here  that 
the  vice-chairman  from  two  years  before  was  not  elected  chairman. 
The  vice-chairman  in  '56  was  Don  Doyle. 

Pike:   Yes.   In  '58  the  convention  was  held  in  August.  We'd  had  our  primary. 
Stein:   So  Doyle  had  already — 

Pike:   — sent  out  his  letter  in  support  of  Knight  for  governor.  Knowland 
was  the  nominee  for  the  party  at  that  point,  and  for  Don  Doyle  to 
run  for  state  chairman — he  just  wouldn't  have  been  elected.  He 
would  have  subjected  himself  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism  and  abuse 
if  he  had  done  that.   Milias  was  a  compromise:   it  gave  CRA  a  chance 
to  position  somebody,  it  gave  the  party  leadership  and  organization  a 
more  moderate  head  than  the  candidate.  You  can  see  some  of  the 
political  ramifications  here:  John  Krehbiel  coming  in  from  the  Nixon 
side  insured  a  Nixon  voice  there  in  this  whole  operation,  so  that 
Knowland  was  not  then  going  to  be  able  to  run  away  with  the  state 
party. 

On  the  platform  debate  [on  the  right-to-work  issue] ,  Knowland 
had  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of  right-to-work  and  it  was  causing 
much  agony  in  the  Republican  party  for  him  to  do  that.   The  majority 
of  Republicans  did  not  feel  that  it  was  proper,  especially  the 
legislators.   Here  we  had  a  situation  where  you  had  a  nominee  on  one 
side  of  the  fence  and  a  great  many  legislators  and  Republicans  in 
general  in  the  state  opposed  to  it.   [Harold]  Levering  was  a  very 
conservative,  arch  conservative  out  of  Southern  California,  heading 
up  that  platform  committee.   It  could  have  been  an  extremely 
unpleasant  meeting.   It  wasn't  as  unpleasant  as  it  could  have  been. 
These  people  were  really  determined:  "We've  got  disaster  facing  us, 
let  us  not  make  anything  worse,"  attitude,  "It's  going  to  be  a  rough 
year." 

Stein:  You  were  there,  of  course,  at  the  convention? 
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Pike:   Yes,  I  was  there.   I  was  delighted  that  George  Milias  ran  for  the 

chairmanship  because  I  knew  George  and  thought  he  would  be  a  young, 
moderate  environmentalist.   It  was  a  pretty  good  image  for  the  party, 
extremely  good.   And  Cap,  of  course,  gave  the  same  kind  of  image. 

Stein:   Do  you  remember  the  debate  over  the  right-to-work  proposition  at 
the  convention? 


Pike:    I  don't  believe  I  attended  the  platform  committee  sessions  on  that. 

That  was  such  a  miserable  year  for  everybody.   I'm  trying  to  remember 
how  hot  and  heavy  that  was  on  the  floor  or  whether  it  got  solved  in 
the  committee. 

Stein:   My  impression  from  what  I've  read  is  that  it  was  a  floor  fight. 
Pike:   And  I  think  it  was  defeated,  the  right- to-work,  or  was  it — 

Stein:   The  party  ended  up  adopting  a  hands-off  position  on  Proposition  18 
with  the  tacit  understanding  that  candidates  were  free  to  campaign 
for  or  against  it.   But  there  also  was  a  79-18  vote  not  to  retain  a 
plank  that  had  been  on  the  1956  platform  in  favor  of  the  union  shops. 

Pike:   That  was  probably  the  compromise.   With  Knowland  on  the  ticket  there 
were  probably  many  more  conservatives  as  nominees  for  state  assembly 
seats.   They  probably  felt  strongly  about  that.   Maybe  that  compromise 
was  made  to  insure  that  we  didn't  take  a  position  on  right-to-work. 
We'll  give  them  that  and  they'll  give  us  this,  on  Prop.  18.   But  the 
party  platform  never  gets  published,  or  if  it  does  get  published 
nobody  ever  reads  it. 

There  was  a  recognition  that  candidates  were  running  from  very 
diverse  areas  with  constitutents  of  very  diverse  interests  and  you 
can't  hamstring  a  whole  group  of  candidates  on  something  which  is 
going  to  send  them  down  to  defeat.   That  was  a  strong  argument  made 
in  that  regard.   But  by  then  the  conservative  element  was  becoming 
quite  vocal  and  I'm  sure  that  there  was  much  conversation  that 
probably  got  boring  after  a  while  on  the  thing.   But  the  compromise 
then  was  worked  out;  it  had  to  be  worked  out  before  it  went  to  the 
floor.   Seventy-nine  to  what? — that's  a  very  small  vote. 

Stein:   Eighteen.   I  couldn't  understand  that  because  that — 

Pike:   That's  the  party  platform. 

Stein:   That  must  have  been  the  platform  committee? 

Pike:   That  is  the  party  convention.   There  are  two  events  that  used  to 

take  place  on  the  same  weekend  and  now  do  not,  for  the  Republicans. 
(Democrats  do.)   Then  we  still  operated  under  that  August  meeting 
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Pike:   where  on  Saturday  the  nominees  of  the  party  wrote  the  platform — 

that's  the  nominees — and  on  Sunday  the  state  committee  met,  which  is 
the  nominees  plus  their  appointees.   So  you  see  you  could  carry  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  organization  meeting  of  the  state  committee 
with  more  people  for  the  viewpoint  that  I  represented,  if  you  will, 
versus  just  the  nominees.  Later  there  were  more  legislative  districts 
in  Southern  California  (beginning  of  that  explosive  growth  in 
Southern  California)  where  they  are  more  conservative  than  they  are 
in  the  north.  That  vote  did  not  sound  right  for  a  floor  fight  on 
Sunday.   It  is  perfectly  right  and  accurate  on  a  Saturday  meeting  of 
a  smaller  number  of  people.  Then  the  state  committee  as  a  whole  took 
no  position  on  the  right- to-work. 

Stein:  So  that  would  explain  the  Republican  nominees  split  down  the  middle 
on  the  right- to-work. 

Pike:  Right.  But  the  nominees  opposed  to  right-to-work  were  working  very 
hard  to  make  sure  that  the  whole  state  committee  didn't  endorse  it. 
That's  how  that  one  came  out. 


The  Big  Switch 


Stein:  On  the  Big  Switch  itself,  how  much  of  it  were  you  around  for? 

Pike:   I  knew  it  was  going  on.   Knowland  began  to  make  a  lot  of  trips  home 
in  '57,  as  I  recall,  and  filled  a  lot  of  speaking  engagements.   It 
was  common  knowledge  that  he  was  going  to  try  for  the  governorship. 
Knight  was  determined  to  fight  him.  We  had  begun  to  lose  seats  in 
the  legislature,  some  in  '56.  Knowland  was  just  bullheaded. 
[referring  to  interview  outline]   I  noticed  you  asked  the  question 
about  who  was  backing  him.   I  don' t  know  who  in  the  beginning  was 
backing  him  other  than  himself  and  his  family.   The  father  was  still 
alive  then.   The  Chinese  population  in  great  part. 

Stein:  How  was  that? 

Pike:   Because  of  his  defense  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Formosa  and  that  whole 
China  lobby  business.   The  right-to-work  thing — caused  this.   He  must 
have  had  financial  backing  going  to  him.   I'm  inclined  to  think, 
without  knowing  it  for  a  fact,  that  his  wife  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

Stein:   How  so? 

Pike:   She  was  quite  ambitious  for  him  and  quite  a  pusher,  a  mover,  as 

Virginia  Knight  was  for  Goodwin.   That  was  an  interesting  contrast 

in  wives.   I  just  don't  know.   I  don't  know  whether  anyone  will  really 
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Pike:   know  what  was  in  his  mind.   As  I  said  earlier,  he  wanted  to  run  for 
president,  no  doubt.   The  governorship  is  a  good  base  to  do  that 
from.   This  was  then  the  second  largest  state  in  the  union. 

It's  a  good  platform.   I  don't  think  Bill  Knowland  realized  what 
was  going  on  in  California;  how  different  it  was  from  when  he  was  in 
the  state  legislature.   I  really  don't  think  he  did  know  that.   I 
may  be  doing  him  an  injustice,  but  I  really  don't  think  he  did  know 
that.   I  may  be  doing  him  an  injustice,  but  I  really  don't  think  he 
understood  what  was  going  on.   He  wanted  some  kind  of  national 
recognition  and  I  don't  think  he  saw  any  other  way  to  get  it.   He  got 
it  all  right.   [laughter] 

Stein:   He  certainly  got  it,  yes.   Do  you  think  there  was  any  personal 
component  in  his  decision? 

Pike:   Oh,  every  politician  has  to  have  an  enormous  amount  of  ego,  truly,  to 
go  through  what  they  go  through.   And  he  was  a  quite,  quite  conceited 
person;  he  had  a  feeling  of  great  superiority.   That's  why  he  couldn't 
relate  too  well  to  people.   He  was  very  pompous. 

Stein:   It's  amazing  that  he  did  as  well  as  he  did,  getting  into  the  Senate. 

Pike:    That's  right.   Well,  he  was  appointed  first  by  Warren.  Warren  was 
quite  indebted  to  his  father  for  original  support. 

Stein:   But  I  believe  in  '52  when  he  ran  on  his  own  he  won  both  primaries  and 
he  won  by  the  second  highest  majority  in  California  history,  or 
something  like  that. 

Pike:   At  that  time. 

Stein:   At  that  time. 

, 

Pike:   Right.   Of  course,  a  lot  of  that  probably  had  to  do — the  newspaper  was 
a  big  help  to  him,  because  that  gave  him  connections  all  through  the 
state  through  the  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  things  like 
that.   He  wasn't  quite  so  pompous,  I  expect,  rfhen  he  was  younger.   And 
he  would  work  at  it;  I  mean,  there  wasn't  any  place  he  wouldn't  go, 
and  he  really  worked  at  it.   I  think  the  family  wanted  it  for  him  and 
he  wanted  it  for  himself.   And  the  Warren  people  backed  him,  which 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  too. 

Stein:  Were  there  any  rumors  at  all  of  any  sort — I'm  just  thinking  along 
personal  lines — of  any  family  difficulties? 

Pike:   Not  at  that  time.   There  were  family  difficulties  later  on.   They 
eventually  got  divorced  and  he  remarried.   I'm  not  aware  of  any 
others  at  that  time.   There  could  have  been.   His  father  was  getting 
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Pike:   along  in  years,  I  know,  and  maybe  one  reason  for  coming  back  was  so 

he  could  be  governor  and  take  over  the  paper,  which  he  eventually  did 
anyway  when  he  retired  from  office.   I  don't  know. 

Stein:   I  have  picked  up  vague  rumors  that  there  was — 

Pike:   — a  split  in  the  family?  Of  course,  the  family's  split  now  over  what's 
going  to  happen  to  the  paper,  as  you  know. 

Stein:  But  it  was  more  that.   The  vague  rumor  was  that  he  was  having  an 
affair  with  the  widow  of  another  Senator  and  that — 

Pike:   Oh,  really!  Well,  that's  interesting. 
Stein:   That's  why  Helen  Knowland — 
Pike:   — wanted  him  back  home? 

Stein:  Yes,  delivered  an  ultimatum  of  some  sort,  that  either  he  come  back  and 
run  for  some  statewide  office  or  she  would  blast  the  whole  thing  open. 

Pike:   It's  highly  possible.   I  never  heard  that,  but  it's  very  highly 

possible,  I'm  sure,  that  she  could  have  done  that  kind  of  thing.  And 
it  could  have  been  real  or  imagined  on  her  part,  because  she  was  quite 
paranoid.   It  might  explain  the  fact  that  she  had  such  a  role  in  the 
campaign,  too,  when  she  was  just  determined  to  stick  with  him,  because 
she  was  quite  an  interfering  voice  in  that  campaign.   I  had  never 
heard  that — I'll  have  to  inquire  about  that.   It  just  seems  so  highly 
unlikely . 

Stein:   I  don't  want  to  be  the  source  of  an  irresponsible  rumor,  especially 
since  he  isn't  around  to  defend  himself. 

Pike:   Well,  no,  I  think  that's  quite  interesting. 
Stein:   I  just  wanted  to  check  out  if — 

Pike:   Yes,  if  I  had  heard  it.  Well,  Knight  was  furious;  he  was  so  mad  he 

was  just  chewing  up  the  state.   I  have  always  been  told  that  Nixon  was 
sitting  in  Washington  holding  his  head  over  this  suicide  in  California. 
He  obviously  was  in  a  good  position  to  run  for  the  presidency  in  '60 
and  I  guess  nothing  could  deter  Bill  Knowland  from  doing  this.   I  had 
always  been  told  that  it  was  Nixon  who  worked  out  the  compromise  and 
came  to  talk  to  Goodwin  Knight  and  said,  "You  run  for  the  Senate  seat" 
and  play  musical  chairs. 

I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done  in  his  position,  either. 
Probably  on  the  face  of  it,  it  looked  like  a  good  compromise.   It's 
just  something  the  people  in  California  weren't  about  to  buy.   But  it 
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Pike:   kept  them  both  in  public  office,  theoretically.   It  saved  some 
dignity  for  Goodwin  Knight  and  a  lot  of  people  did  rally  to  his 
campaign  in  the  Senate  race  out  of  a  feeling  that  he  had  been  so  done 
in  that  we  must  give  him  every  help  and  support  that  we  can  because 
he  really  got  tromped  on,  outrageously  tromped  on. 

Stein:   One  of  the  things  that  was  interesting,  I  thought,  was  that  the  night 
before  Goodwin  Knight  withdrew  from  the  governor's  race,  Knowland 
announced  his  campaign  organization  which  included  quite  a  number  of 
influential  Republicans  in  the  state,  and  a  number  of  Nixon  people, 
and  also  included  the  president  of  the  Young  Republicans. 

Pike:   Was  that  Virginia  Savelle? 

Stein:   I  don't  know.   This  again  comes  from  the  Western  Political  Quarterly 
article.* 

Pike:    I  believe  that  was  Virginia  Savelle.   Now,  Virginia  Savelle  was  a 
Nixon  person.   It  may  have  included  Nixon  people  because  they  knew 
it  was  inevitable  that  Knowland  was  going  to  go  ahead  with  this.   They 
very  well  could  have  known  that  Nixon  had  been  talking  to  Knight,  to 
arrange  the  compromise.   They  easily  could  have,  very  easily,  that 
that's  what  was  going  to  happen  and  that  the  conversations  had 
undoubtedly  taken  place.   It  just  didn't  happen  in  one  conversation, 
I'm  sure.   There  had  to  have  been  a  lot  of  meetings — not  necessarily 
between  Knight  and  Nixon,  but  a  lot  of  meetings  with  people  with 
influence  with  both  of  them,  opening  a  line  of  communication.   So 
therefore,  it  would  not  surprise  me,  particularly  in  Southern 
California,  that  the  Nixon  people  knew  this  was  coming  and  Nixon  did 
not  discourage  them  from  signing  up  for  Knowland.  Why  not?   The 
last  thing  we  needed  was  a  primary  fight.   So  that's  very  possible. 
Of  course,  Knight  knew  it,  but  I  don't  think — 

H 

Pike:   No,  it  wasn't  that  he  [Knight]  picked  up  the  paper  in  the  morning  and 
read  the  announcement  of  people  who  were  supporting  Knowland  and  said, 
"Oh,  my  goodness." 

Stein:   In  fact,  one  of  the  things  that  I'm  curious  about  is  what  role  Nixon 
himself  played;  what  his  motives  were. 

Pike:    I  have  a  feeling,  without  knowing  it  for  a  fact,  that  he  probably 

if  not  argued  at  least  had  discussions  with  Knowland  about  political 
problems  with  what  Knowland  was  suggesting  doing.   I  would  just  think 
that  he  would  approach  it  in  that  almost  scientific,  academic  way. 
Being  unable  to  persuade  Knowland,  he  wanted  a  united  state  of  California 
behind  him  when  he  tried  for  the  presidency. 


*Western  Political  Quarterly,  March,  1959,  Part  2,  p.  283, 
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Pike:   Knight  represented  a  large  faction  of  voters  in  the  state.   I  think 
he  [Nixon]  wanted  to  salvage  Knight  and  those  people  with  some 
dignity  and  not  have  Knight  turn  around  and  remove  himself  from  the 
Republican  party.   I  don't  know  that  Goodwin  Knight  ever  thought  of 
doing  that,  but  that  could  occur,  further  hurting  Republican  chances 
in  the  state. 

I  think,  sure,  it  was  self  serving,  but  I  suspect  the  presenta 
tions  to  both  of  them  were  done  from  a  very  cold,  pragmatic  viewpoint, 
because  that's  the  way  he  thought  about  political  problems,  and  he 
could  point  that  out  to  them  all.   I'm  sure  that  Nixon  people  and 
Knowland  people  and  Knight  people  were  in  three-way  conversations,  at 
least  two-way  conversations,  all  over  the  state  at  various  high  levels. 

Stein:   The  Western  Political  Quarterly  article  implies  that  Nixon  might  have 
been  happy  to  see  his  two  greatest  rivals  killing  each  other,  so  to 
speak. 

Pike:   In  the  primary? 

Stein:  Yes.  Might  that  have  been  a  factor? 

Pike:   I'm  sure  that  he  might  have  been  delighted  to  see  that,  but  you  see 
he  didn't  let  it  happen  that  way,  because  he  knew  it  was  bad  for  him 
in  the  long  run  and  very  bad  for  the  party. 

Stein:  Well,  also  that  he — 

Pike:   You  mean  go  down  in  defeat  rather  than  fight  each  other. 

Stein:  Yes,  let  me  see  if  I  can  find  it.   [consults  notes] 

Pike:   I  think  what  you  mean  is  they'd  be  defeated  which  would  leave  him  the 
head  of  the  party. 

Stein:  Yes. 

Pike:   That's  true  but  I  don't  thins  that  is  why  he  did  it.  That  was  the 
benefit  that  accrued. 

Stein:   I  see,  but  you  don't  think  that  was  a  motivating  factor. 
Pike:   No.   I  think  there  were  a  lot  of  other  factors  involved  there. 

Stein:   [reads  from  article]  "Aware  that  Brown  was  leading  in  the  polls  by 
approximately  one  million  votes  and  that  a  Democratic  victory  would 
eliminate  his  two  state  Republican  rivals,  Nixon  contented  himself 
with  the  accomplishment  of  several  modest  objectives:"   (This  is  the 
campaign  itself,  not  the  primary.)   "To  give  the  semblance  of  party 
unity,  loan  several  of  his  key  supporters  to  the  Knowland  organization, 
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Stein:   raise  money,  and  keep  himself  before  the  California  electorate  in 
a  favorable  light.   He  unabashedly  made  a  pitch  for  the  independent 
and  conservative  Democratic  vote  in  his  Los  Angeles  television 
speech." 

Pike:   Yes,  that's  true.   I  suspect  that  he  let  it  be  known  that  if  they 

wanted  to  get  on  the  Knowland  side,  Knowland's  probably  going  to  win 
the  primary  and  Knight  would  run  for  Senate  and  it  was  all  right  to 
do  that.   The  Knowland  campaign — Knowland  ran  it,  he  and  Mrs. 
Knowland.  You  could  have  had  the  best  political  minds  in  the  state 
on  that  committee  and  it  didn't  make  any  difference.   It  would  not 
have  made  any  difference  at  all.   I  think  everybody  knew  that  was 
going  to  happen,  whereas  Goodwin  Knight's  campaign,  I  think,  was  a 
much  better  one,  because  people  were  just  disgusted  with  the  whole 
performance.   Outrageous,  just  an  outrageous  situation. 

Stein:  How  much  of  the  campaign  were  you  actually  here  for? 

Pike:   Not  very  much.   I  went  through  the  primary  and  it  was  just  such  a 

horror  and  I  went  to  South  America  in  the  fall,  got  out  of  town,  in 
September.   I  went  to  South  America  and  visited  cousins,  and  I  was 
gone  maybe  a  month,  three  or  four  weeks  anyway. 

When  I  came  back  I  did  do  some  get-out-the-vote  work  and  the 
victory  squad  operation  for  Bill  Mailliard.  I  did  go  to  a  Knight 
event  here  in  San  Francisco.  I  was  invited  and  I  went. 

I  do  remember  being  involved  in  the  Knowland  rolling  trailer 
thing.   It  was  coming  through  town.   After  all,  I  was  an  officer  of 
the  county  committee  and  I  couldn't  walk  away  from  it  all;  I  had  some 
sense  of  responsibility.   I  went  to  a  meeting  when  Mrs.  Knowland  was 
planning  this  caravan  and  I  thought,  "what  a  waste  of  time  and  money," 
but  they  did  it  and  I  did  not  participate  in  it. 

I  do  remember  that  the  chairman  here  for  Knowland  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  Jack  Ward  was  an  awfully  nice  person,  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  was  just  desperate  at  this  point.   Monday  night  before  the 
election  he  was  trying  to  get  as  many  people  as  possible  together  to 
distribute  literature  downtown  and  he  called  me  and  said,  would  I  do 
it?  And  I  said,  "Sure."  I  went  down  and  I  was  on  the  City  of  Paris 
corner  at  O'Farrell  and  Stockton  and  never  had  so  many  insults  in 
my  entire  life  as  when  I  tried  to  hand  out  the  Knowland  pamphlet.   We 
all  knew  what  was  coming.   I  stayed  away  from  any  involvement  really 
in  the  campaign. 

Stein:   I  think  you  mentioned  last  week  after  the  tape  was  off  that  you  had 
become  slightly  involved  in  getting  crowds  together  for  the  Knowland 
trailer.  What  was  that  story? 
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Pike:   I  remember  that  trailer.   I  think  I  did.   They  had  a  rally,  I  don't 
remember  whether  it  was  in  Union  Square  or  whether  it  was  over 
across  the  bay.   I  was  the  vice-chairman  of  the  county  committee;   I 
made  sure  that  everybody  knew  this  was  happening  and  they  were  urged 
to  attend.  And  I  did  go  to  whatever  it  was  here  when  the  trailer 
came  through. 

But  I  didn't  really  make  a  contribution  to  any  of  the  campaigns, 
except  Bill  Mailliard's.  And  I  think  I  did  give  Busterud  a  little 
help.  Bill  was  speaking  in  his  district  saying,  "I'm  opposed  to  right- 
to-work"  just  as  hard  as  he  possibly  could,  and  taking  great  care 
not  to  be  on  any  platform  anywhere  with  Bill  Knowland. 

Stein:  Were  you  here  when  Mrs.  Knowland  was  distributing  that  Joseph  Kamp 
pamphlet?* 

Pike:   I  don't  think  so.   I  think  I  heard  about  that  when  I  got  back,  but 
everybody  was  just  horrified,  totally.  And  that  is  when  it  became 
rather  common  knowledge  that  Helen  Knowland  had  a  problem.  People 
were  saying,  "My  goodness,  she  must  have  really  gone  into  the  bottle 
overboard  to  come  up  with  that."  I  think  it  was  eventually  yanked 
out  of  the  campaign.   I  think  it  may  have  been  the  reason  that 
Shattuck — 

Stein:   That  Ed  Shattuck  resigned  as  Knowland' s  campaign  manager.  I  wondered 
about  that. 

Pike:   Ed  was  such  a  forthright  person  and  something  like  that  would  just 
unhinge  him. 

Stein:  Evidently  she  was  also  responsible  for  a  letter  that  went  out  to 

Republican  leaders  that  castigated  Knight  and  called  him  macaroni- 
spined. 

Pike:   Oh,  yes.   I  thought  she  caused  embarrassment  to  him.  You  got  that 
feeling  when  you  saw  them  together  that  he  was  very  uncomfortable 
about  the  whole  thing.  But  nobody  could  control  her.  The  whole 
campaign  upset  the  party  organization  so  that  there  was  almost  a 
full  retreat — except  for  the  kind  of  public  things  you  had  to  do- 
full  retreat  into  local  campaigns  to  try  and  salvage  some  people. 


*Mrs.  Knowland  distributed  five  hundred  copies  of  a  pamphlet  by 
Joseph  Kamp  entitled,  "Meet  the  Man  Who  Plans  to  Rule  America." 
Kamp  himself  had  long  been  identified  with  right  wing  causes.   See 
Western  Political  Quarterly,  March,  1959,  Part  2,  p.  293. 
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Stein:   Yes,  salvage  what  you  could. 

Pike:   Just  knowing  it  was  a  total  disaster. 

Stein:  Were  you  at  this  June  14th  meeting  with  Knowland,  with  250  county 
chairmen  and  commit teemen? 

Pike:   No,  I  wasn't,  that  I  recall,  at  all.   If  I  did  attend,  I  certainly 
have  repressed  it.   It  was  for  county  chairmen,  and  Bob  Steele  was 
our  county  chairman  then.   Committeemen — was  it  all  county  committee 
people  invited?   I  may  have  declined  to  go  because  I  had  to  work  or 
something  wonderful  like  that. 

Stein:   The  only  other  thing  I  was  wondering  about  the  Knowland  campaign:   it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  doing  an  excellent  job  of  destroying  every 
thing  the  Republican  party  had  built  up — 

Pike:   And  no  comprehension  that  he  was  doing  it. 

Stein:   And  I  would  imagine  that  particularly  with  the  right-to-work  business 
he  was  attracting  to  his  camp  the  more  conservative  Republicans,  and 
I  was  wondering  if  this  was  where  some  of  the  people  who  would  later 
pop  up  in  '64,  the  Goldwater  people,  got  their  start? 

Pike:    I'm  sure.   Not  only  that,  it  encouraged  Joe  Shell,  who  ran  against 

Nixon  in  '62  in  the  gubernatorial  primary.   Yes.   They  were  attracted 
into  the  party  and  volunteer  organizations  were  beginning  to  become 
conservative.   I  think  it  was  halted  temporarily  with  the  results  on 
election  day  and  it  gave  a  great  deal  of  incentive  to  the  moderates 
and  the  liberals  to  not  let  the  organizations  go  down  the  drain,  to 
start  rebuilding,  not  letting  these  people  take  over.   It  was  such  a 
disgraceful  performance  on  Knowland Ts  part  that  they  did  not  have  a 
lot  of  recognition.   They  were  there;  they  came  out  of  the  woodwork 
and  they  did  surface  later,  but  at  that  time  they  weren't  so  strong. 
They  had  done  nothing  but  destroy  the  party  with  their  attitude.   The 
party  was  still  in  reasonably  sane  hands  under  Milias. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]   Now  the  Hillings  thing  was  very 
interesting,  because  we  had  a  primary  fight  there  between  Cap 
Weinberger  and  Pat  Hillings. 

Stein:   I  didn't  know  that. 

Pike:   Yes.   That  was  a  primary  problem.  Both  of  them  ran  for  attorney 

general.   Of  course,  Hillings  came  from  Southern  California  where 
there  were  more  votes  to  begin  with  and  more  money.   Cap  Weinberger 
went  tremendously  into  debt  on  that  race.   In  that  primary  I  did  do 
some — the  Young  Republicans  up  here  did  a  lot  for  Cap  Weinberger. 
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Pike:   Alan  Nichols  was  the  San  Francisco  chairman  for  Cap,  as  I  recall. 
But  Cap  went  into  a  tremendous  amount  of  debt  in  that  campaign, 
which  was  not  paid  off  fully  until  ten  or  fifteen  years  later.  He 
just  paid  a  little  at  a  time. 

It  was  a  tragic  kind  of  thing.  Cap  was  well  known  here,  well 
respected  in  the  legislature,  but  nobody  ever  heard  of  Cap  Weinberger 
outside  of  this  area.  Hillings  at  least  had  been  a  congressman  and 
the  bulk  of  the  vote  was  down  there,  not  up  here.   A  lot  of 
Republicans  didn't  bother  on  election  day  to  go  to  the  polls.   So 
Cap  lost  votes  there. 

[Stanley]  Mosk  just  swept  over  Pat  Hillings,  totally,  totally. 
And  that  was  Mr.  Kirkwood's  last  race.  He  just  got  caught  in  the 
whole  thing.   I  don't  suspect  that  many  people  who  went  to  the  polls 
and  voted  for  Republican  candidates  in  Congress  and  the  state 
legislature  voted  for  any  Republicans  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  at 
all. 

Stein:  My  notes  say  you  were  Northern  California  chairman  for  Kirkwood? 

Pike:   Yes.   That  was  again  making  sure  that  he  had  an  organization  going 

in  each  of  the  counties  and  that  in  all  this  horror  that  was  going  on 
that  people  remembered  that  Bob  Kirkwood  was  a  fine,  decent  man  and 
a  capable  public  servant  and  that  they  should  vote  for  him.   It  didn't 
work.   I  think  if  he  had  the  kind  of  money  and  the  kind  of  media 
campaign  that  is  comparable  today  he  could  have  survived.  But  the 
money  was  being  siphoned  off  by  Knowland  and  Knight.  There  was  not 
much  left  over  for  people  further  down  the  line. 

Stein:  What  about  William  Brinton? 

Pike:   That  was  a  primary  fight  here  also  for  the  assembly  seat  in  the 

Twenty-first  District.  That  was  between  Bill  Brinton  and  Milton  Marks. 
I  supported  Bill  Brinton.  That  is  the  campaign  in  which  in  the  primary 
Milton  Marks  supported  the  Knowland  position  on  right-to-work  and 
endeared  himself  to  the  Pro-America  group  in  this  district  that  did 
his  mailings  and  most  of  his  campaigning  for  him.  And  Milton  was 
elected  and  went  to  Sacramento  and  voted  against  right-to-work.   It's 
very  interesting. 

Stein:  With  what  reaction  from  the  Pro-America  ladies? 

Pike:   I  think  it  was  horror  from  the  Pro-America,  but  a  sigh  of  great  relief 
from  most  of  the  other  Republicans  in  the  district.  That  primary 
period  was  when  I  did  a  precinct  organization  for  Bill  Brinton  in 
this  one  assembly  district.  We  got  as  many  people  together  as  we  could 
and  gave  them  literature  and  lists  and  sent  them  out  walking  for  Bill. 
It  was  very,  very  close. 
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Pike:   We  had  a  complicated  endorsement  procedure  then  by  the  county 

committee,  where  various  structures  under  the  county  committee  made 
a  recommendation  to  the  full  county  committee.   I  remember  the 
night  of  that  endorsement  by  the  county  committee  (at  that  time  they 
could  do  it).   I  called  Cap  and  John  to  come  from  Sacramento  (the 
state  legislature)  and  they  drove  down  for  that  meeting.   They  were 
supporting  Bill  Brinton,  both  of  them.   They  had  to  get  back  to 
Sacramento  for  another  meeting  and  they  cast  their  votes  and  left 
and  after  they  left,  their  votes  were  thrown  out  on  a  technicality, 
because  they  hadn't  listened  to  both  men  speak,  and  that's  how 
Brinton  lost  the  endorsement  of  the  county  committee. 

Stein:   That  really  is  complicated  to  get  all  those  bases  covered. 

Pike:  But  they  flew  down  here  after  I  called  John,  "Get  down  here  fast!" 
And  then  it  was  thrown  out  on  a  technicality,  so  that's  the  way  it 
happened. 

Stein:   Somebody  must  have  had  very  smart  people  working  to  be  aware  of  all 
those  technicalities. 

Pike:   Yes,  on  both  sides  of  the  thing.   There  was  a  split.   There  was  even 
a  split  in  the  finance  committee  representatives,  between  the  Charlie 
Blythe  people  and  the  Crocker  Bank  and  the  Lockhead  people  at  Wells 
Fargo. 

Stein:   Is  there  anything  more  we  need  to  say  about  any  of  the  propositions? 
I  put  down  16  and  17  because  they  were  also  controversial.* 

Pike:   Yes,  but  I  think  they  got  lost  in  the  shuffle.   I  really  do. 

Parochial  schools — no,  because  that  was  a  special  interest  group 
situation,  I'm  sure.   Now,  the  lower  sales  tax:   I  don't  even  remember 
the  reason  on  that.   What  an  interesting  thing  to  have  on  that  ballot. 

Stein:  Well,  it  was  argued  that  it  was  put  there  as  a  way  of  deflecting 
some  money  and  interest  from  the  right-to-work  business .  Let  me 
see  if  I  can  find  it  in  my  notes. 

Pike:   Was  that  on  by  the  legislative  action? 
Stein:   I  don't  know. 

Pike:  I  suspect  it  was  and  it  could  very  well  have  been.  If  it  was  done 
by  the  legislature,  yes. 


*Proposition  16  called  for  the  return  of  parochial  school  property 
to  the  public  tax  roles.   It  lost.   Proposition  17  would  have  lowered 
the  sales  tax  from  3  percent  to  2  percent.   It  also  lost. 
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Stein:   [reads  from  Western  Political  Quarterly*]  "An  initial  strategic 
move  of  considerable  importance  was  the  placing  on  the  ballot  of 
a  competing  Proposition  17  designed  to  lower  the  state  sales  tax 
from  3  percent  to  2  percent  and  to  raise  substantially  the  tax  on 
higher  bracket  incomes.   It  was  hoped  that  this  maneuver  would 
drain  the  financial  resources  of  the  opposition  groups  which  were 
believed  to  be  identical  with  the  proponents  of  Proposition  18." 

Pike:   That's  a  wonderful  surmise,  but  I  couldn't  really  tell  you  how  it 
happened.   I  can  believe  that  the  Democrats  could  hardly  oppose 
lowering  the  sales  tax.   I  can  see  where  some  Republican  legislators 
could  get  it  (I  think  it  must  have  been  a  legislative  action,  not 
an  initiative)  on  the  ballot  to  try  to  do  something  to  help  the 
state  cause  in  some  way.   It  could  have  been  to  divert  money  from 
the  Knowland  people.   I  think  I'll  have  to  ask  John  Busterud  some 
day  when  I  ever  see  him  again  (if  he  ever  comes  home  from  Washington) 
about  that,  because  he  was  in  the  legislature  then.   It  would  be  fun 
to  ask  him  if  he  had  any  part  in  it  as  a  liberal  Republican. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]  Why  was  the  right-to-work 
thing  a  bee  in  Knowland' s  bonnet?  I  think  it  was  because  his  father 
had  always  resisted  unionizing  the  Tribune,  for  one  thing.   There 
was  a  built-in  thing  there,  and  because  he  was  closest  to  Taft.   But 
a  lot  of  it  had  to  do  with  his  newspaper. 

Stein:   Did  you  know  anything  about  this  Eisenhower  TV  appearance?** 

Pike:   Yes.   This  had  brought  it  to  my  mind.  Poor  man,  what  an  awful  thing 
for  him  to  come  out  here  for — I  mean,  that  election.   I  think  he  came 
for  a  party  fund  raiser,  basically.  Yes,  I'm  sure  the  questions 
were  screened  that  were  asked  him  at  the  Civic  Auditorium.   I  don't 
remember  being  there.   I  think  that  occurred  when  I  was  away.   It 
would  be  likely  to  have  occurred  in  that  fall  period. 

Stein:  Yes,  it  was  the  end  of  October.  Also,  I  gather  that  it  was  a 
federation  thing. 

Pike:   Women's  federation? 
Stein:  Yes,  women's  federation. 


*March,  1959,  Part  2,  p.  290. 

**Eisenhower  made  a  TV  appearance  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Civic 
Auditorium,  at  which  he  was  questioned  by  twenty-five  Republican 
women. 
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Pike:  I  think  Gladys  O'Donnell  was  president  then  and  I'm  sure  she  would 
do  it  so  that  there  would  be  no  embarrassment  to  the  president  and 
the  best  party  image  would  be  put  forward. 

Stein:   Certainly.   According  to  my  notes,  Mrs.  Cecil  Kenyon  was  chairman 
of  that  particular  event. 

Pike:  Yes,  she  was  a  very  big  supporter  of  Bill  Knowland.  But  she  was  a 
responsible  lady,  too. 


The  Republican  Alliance//// 
[Interview  7:   March  22,  1977] 

Stein:   I  have  just  one  small  question  before  we  go  to  1960.   In  reading,  and 
in  talking  with  you,  I've  come  across  an  organization  called  the 
Republican  Alliance.   Could  you  tell  me  what  that  is? 

Pike:   The  Republican  Alliance,  the  Bay  Area  Alliance,  has  chapters  in  San 
Francisco,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Marin  (no,  San  Francisco 
and  Marin  are  combined),  and  Contra  Costa  Counties.   It  was  started 
after  '58  as  a  rejuvenation  effort. 

It  was  a  group  of  young  junior  executives  in  companies  and  the 
attempt  was  made  to  appeal  to  that  strata,  get  some  younger  people 
into  the  Republican  party,  people  who  had  a  certain  interest,  because 
of  their  business  connections,  in  government.   It  was  men  and  women. 
It  did  a  fantastic  job  in  several  elections  when  we  had  a  real  spark 
plug  president. 

It  has  deteriorated  considerably  since  then.   In  fact,  about  a 
month  ago  I  went  to  a  meeting  (I  was  asked  to  come  to  a  meeting)  to 
determine  whether  the  organization  should  live  or  die,  be  disbanded. 
I  said  it  should  continue  and  outlined  things  that  should  be  done. 

They  did  a  lot  of  work  in  the  early  '60s  campaigns.   They  helped 
to  do  fund  raising;  they  helped  to  get  out  the  vote.   An  alliance 
member  in  a  business  would  recruit  fellow  workers  to  come  out  and 
we  did  a  massive  get-out-the-vote  campaign.   In  '60  and  '62  it  was 
very  helpful.   Then  businesses  got  a  little  touchy,  "I  don't  know, 
we  can't  tell  you;  no,  we  don't  know  who's  Republican  or  not;"  (this 
was  when  we  were  trying  to  enlarge  it);  "who's  Republican  or  not, 
that's  not  our  business"  and  so  forth.   It  began  to  turn  into  a  little 
bit  more  of  an  organization  that  had  lunches  and  dinners  and  cocktail 
receptions  with  a  speaker,  a  prominent  speaker.   They've  had  some 
fantastic  people.   But  that's  all  it  did  and  membership  drifted  away 
and  we're  now  trying  to  rejuvenate  it.   In  fact,  I'm  going  to  a  board 
of  trustees  meeting  tonight  of  the  alliance. 
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Stein:  Just  for  the  record,  it's,  I  gather,  on  the  moderate  side  of  things 
rather  than  the  conservative  side. 

Pike:   Yes.  Well,  it  has  members  from  all  facets  of  the  party,  but  it  does 
not  do  anything  like  take  stands  on  issues,  pass  resolutions.   They 
do  not  pre-primary  endorse  candidates.   They  give  an  opportunity  to 
hear  all  the  candidates  and  that  was  one  of  the  argumentative  points, 
whether  they  should  endorse  and  take  stands.   I  said,  "No,  they  were 
the  only  Republican  organization  that  didn't  and  it  would  be 
dissipating  their  energies  if  they  did,  but  they  had  to  be  more  than 
a  luncheon  club . 

Stein:  What  sort  of  things  did  you  recommend? 

Pike:   I  think  they  could  do  very  well  on  candidate  development.   If  they 

have  an  age  level  of  younger  people  I  think  they  would  be  very  helpful 
in  trying  to  find  candidates  for  offices.  So  many  things  are  becoming 
elective  today:   the  BART  board,  the  board  of  education,  all  of  those 
things,  and  that's  a  good  way  for  a  person  to  start  who  might  want 
to  move  on  to  higher  office.   If  they  could  help  locate  and  search 
out  candidates,  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  service  and  of  some 
interest.   I  think  they  can  do  research,  like  the  Republican  Associates 
does  down  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  A  lot  of  people  are  interested 
in  researching  issues,  candidates,  whatever  you  want.   I  suggested 
that  as  a  possibility. 

Stein:   Is  the  alliance  at  all  affiliated  with  the  associates? 

Pike:   No.  When  they  started,  they  went  and  talked  to  the  associates  and 
did  pattern  themselves  somewhat  on  the  associates.   They  had  an 
office  with  paid  staff.   Do  you  know  Assemblyman  Dixon  Arnett  or  do 
you  know  who  he  is? 

Stein:   I've  heard  the  name. 

Pike:   From  San  Mateo  County.  He  was,  I  think,  the  first  executive  director 
in  the  alliance. 

Stein:   So  I  would  gather  in  any  of  the  elections  that  we'll  be  talking  about 
the  alliance  only  came  in  after  the  primary  in  doing  canvassing. 

Pike:   In  doing  the  work,  right. 
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Stein:   Let's  move  into  1960.   [referring  to  interview  outline]   I  have  just 
noted  down  some  things  about  the  state  central  committee  before  we 
get  into  your  election.   It  was  reported  in  the  press  that  there  was 
a  brief  behind-the-scenes  maneuvering  for  national  committeeman.   Do 
you  remember  that? 

Pike:   No,  I  don't  know  what  that  maneuvering  means.   I  know  that  George 

Milias  would  have  liked  it  [post  of  national  committeeman]  very  much. 
But  whether  Nixon  himself  or  a  group  of  people — I  suspect  that 
Richard  Nixon  had  this  choice.   That's  the  customary  thing.   Usually 
the  delegation  selects  the  national  committeeman  and  committeewoman. 
This  was  a  Nixon  delegation,  pure  and  simple — well,  almost  pure  and 
simple.   Nixon  was  the  candidate;  it  was  a  favorite  son  delegation; 
and  Patricia  Hitt  in  Southern  California  was  definitely  his  choice 
for  national  committeewoman,  which  meant  that  the  national  committee- 
man  had  to  come  from  the  north.   I  think  that  the  financial  backers 
of  Nixon  in  the  Bay  Area  wanted  a  San  Franciscan.   They  may  have 
suggested  Joe  [Martin,  Jr.].   I  don't  know. 

Mrs.  Hitt  had  a  great  deal  of  money.   Nixon  was  going  into  the 
presidential  campaign.   The  national  committeeman  and  committeewoman 
get  no  compensation  for  their  work.  You  have  to  be  able  to  afford  to 
travel  around  the  country  and  attend  the  national  committee  meetings 
and  particularly  the  national  committeeman  and  committeewoman  from 
the  home  state  of  the  presidential  candidate  are  called  on  for  a 
great  deal  of  activity.   So  they  have  to  have  the  financial  means  for 
this.   George  had  that  but  not  to  the  extent  that  Joe  [Martin,  Jr.] 
had.   And  Joe  was  also  in  a  position  with  his  firm  of  having  available 
time.   Of  course,  George  was  in  the  state  assembly. 

Stein:   What  did  Joe  do? 

Pike:   Joe  Martin  is  an  attorney.   He  was  originally  with  the  firm  of 

Leyland,  Grossinger,  and  Martin,  or  something  of  that  nature.  Now 
Joe  is  in  the  firm  of  Pettit,  Evers,  and  Martin,  here  in  the  City. 
Joe  subsequently  went  on;  he  was  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  then  he  went  to  Geneva  as  our  disarmament  ambassador. 

Stein:   Is  he  any  relation  to  the  Joe  Martin  who  was  around  in  the  1950s? 

Pike:    None.   None  whatsoever.   Joe  had  been  very  active  in  San  Francisco 
politics.   I  think  he  was  on  the  slate  (you'd  have  to  look  it  up) 
for  the  Al  Derre  group  for  the  county  committee.   But  he  was  a  part 
and  parcel  of  all  that  group.   A  friend  of  [Cap]  Weinberger's.   His 
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Pike:   wife,  Ellen,  was  Ellen  Chamberlain,  and  she  also  had  a  lot  of  money. 
Joe  had  his  law  practice  and  money  of  his  own,  too,  and  he  had  free 
time.   Also,  Joe  is  a  very  astute  kind  of  person.   He's  very  blunt 
and  outspoken,  but  a  real  doer;  lots  of  energy. 

Stein:   This  brings  us  to  the  election  of  officers  now. 

Pike:   V.  John  Krehbiel  was  a  Nixon  person.  There  was  a  contest  for  vice- 
chairman.  The  vice-chairman  usually  is  a  contested  race  because 
that  person  usually  moves  on  automatically  to  the  state  chairman.   It 
was  a  fight  between  Cap  Weinberger  and  Vern  Cristina  from  Santa  Clara 
County.  Vern  Cristina  was  a  [Joe]  Shell  person.  One  of  the  people 
who  was  very  instrumental  in  the  strategy  for  Weinberger  was  Rick 
Todd,  who  had  been  with  Bob  Kirkwood  in  the  controller's  office.  He 
is  now  head  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  although  he's  about 
to  retire  in  June,  head  of  the  public  affairs  department  for  PG&E. 
It  was  not  a  terribly  close  vote,  but  there  was  a  floor  fight,  with 
a  roll  call  vote  on  that  one. 

Stein:   So  it  would  appear  that  this  Nixon-Shell  controversy  was  warming  up 

even  here. 

t 

Pike:   Oh  yes,  oh  yes,  very  definitely.  Everybody  suspected  that  Joe  Shell 
would  try  for  the  governorship.  Cap  was  placed  there  to  hold  the 
line  against  the  Shell  people  and  Cap  did  go  on  to  become  state 
chairman,  although  there  was  some  thought  that  Shell  would  try  to 
knock  Weinberger  out  as  chairman  in  '62.   I  spent  about  two  months 
working  for  the  Weinberger  forces  to  make  sure  that  he  became  chairman. 
The  company  released  me  to  do  that. 

Stein:   What  did  that  involve? 

Pike:   I  worked  out  of  the  state  central  committee  office  (which  probably 

isn't  too  good  a  thing  to  say)  with  Ed  Slevin.  We  were  interested  in 
finding  out  who  the  delegates  were  going  to  be  and  where  they  stood 
and  calling  all  over  the  state  and  setting  up  meetings  for  Cap  to  go 
to  and  Joe  Martin  to  go  to,  things  like  that.  Just  getting  Cap 
positioned  early  as  the  person,  so  there  was  no  threat. 

The  women  [vice-chairmen,  north,  central,  and  south]  you  asked 
about:   I  suspect  you  know  something  about  Ruth  Watson.   She  has  since 
died.  But  Ruth  had  been  active  in  the  California  Republican  Assembly 
and  was  elected  women's  vice-chairman  in  the  north.   She  was  a  very 
close  friend  of  George  Milias.  Eleanor  Erickson  is  just  a  vague 
memory.   Of  course,  Gladys  O'Donnell  you  know  about. 

I  was  the  assistant  secretary;  Joe  Shell  was  elected  to  secretary, 
accommodating  everyone.   I  was  elected  to  assistant  secretary  not  of 
my  own  doing,  but  the  executive  director  of  the  state  committee  at 
that  time  suggested — 
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Stein:  Who  was  that? 

Pike:   His  name  was  Fred  Haffner.  He  had  been  in  the  Young  Republicans,  his 
wife  was  a  Young  Republican,  and  he  was  looking  for  a  way  to  help 
Young  Republicans  move  into  the  senior  party  a  little  bit.   I 
remember  running  into  him  in  the  hall  and  his  saying,  "I'm  working  on 
getting  you  the  assistant  secretaryship."  And  I  said,  "What?"  He 
said,  "Yes,  I'm  talking  to  people."   It  just  seemed  to  happen.   I 
was  nominated  and  then  there  was  no  fight  on  the  thing.   San  Francisco 
people  supported  me.   But  it  was  not  a  real  plot  or  anything;  it  just 
happened.  But  when  Joe  Shell  resigned  later  on  to  become  a  candidate 
for  governor,  then  I  became  the  secretary. 

Robert  Rowan  [treasurer]  is  a  very  wealthy  man  in  Pasadena,  a 
person  very  close  to  George  Hinman,  national  committeeman  from  New 
York,  and  the  Rockefeller  forces.   Don  Mulford  was  an  assemblyman  and 
he  was  the  assistant  treasurer. 

Stein:   It  sounds  as  though,  even  though  these  were  mostly  Nixon  people,  that 
there  was  a  representation  of  all  these  other  factions  as  well. 

Pike:   There  was.   Normally  they  try  to  do  that,  to  represent  all  viewpoints. 
Also,  it  cuts  down  a  lot  of  friction,  if  you  haven't  just  destroyed 
one  side  of  the  party  in  a  fight  in  one  weekend  and  the  people  are 
given  some  recognition  and  some  responsibility.   It  makes  for  a  better 
working  state  committee.   This  was  all  tailored  toward — Nixon  was 
obviously  going  to  be  the  candidate  for  president,  and  you  had  to  have 
your  top  people  there. 

But  the  national  committeemen  and  commit teewoman  are  not  selected 
at  the  state  convention,  I'm  sure  you  know.   Knight  didn't  seem  to 
figure  in  this  one  at  all,  as  you  can  see.   I  don't  think  he  had  any 
intentions  of  running  again;  he  may  have,  but  I  don't  know.   He 
probably  was  there;  I  don't  remember  that,  but  I  suppose  he  was.  He 
really  didn't  have  a  power  base  anymore.   It  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  fight  in  '58.   Maybe  his  power  base  wasn't  destroyed  but  there 
were  realignments. 

Stein:   How  was  it  lining  up  in  '60? 

Pike:    It  was  lining  up  with  Nixon,  obviously;  with  the  Joe  Shell  conservative 
bent  coming  in.  We  were  approaching  the  time  then  when  we  had  the 
[John]  Birch  Society  coming  into  the  picture.   I  don't  think  Joe  Shell 
is  a  Bircher  but  Joe  Shell  was  a  very  arch  conservative  assemblyman 
and  very  involved  with  oil  interests  and  it  just  didn't  seem  to  be 
proper.   His  wife  was  Barbara  Morton  of  Morton  Oil  and  he  had  some 
affiliation  with  oil  people  himself  and  there  was  a  lot  of  oil  money 
that  was  raised  and  spent  for  certain  kinds  of  campaigns. 
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Stein:  Was  Knowland  at  all  a  figure? 

Pike:   I  don't  think  so;  I'm  not  sure.  He  may  have  been  there.  He  may  have 
had  some  people  still  hanging  on,  but  he  was  really  quite  totally 
discredited.   By  that  time  he  was  publisher  of  the  paper;  running 
the  paper  over  there  [Oakland].  He  probably  was  there.  Paul  Manolis 
was  probably  there.  But  I  don't  remember  him  as  being  much  of  a 
factor.   I  think  everybody  was  just  pretty  well  feeling,  "Who  wants 
him  around.  We  don't  need  that  kind  of  image." 

Stein:  One  thing  that  confuses  me  a  little  bit  in  trying  to  trace  what 

various  people  believed  in  and  stood  for:   I'm  a  little  big  confused 
about  Nixon  and  Joe  Shell  at  this  point.  My  understanding  is  that 
when  Nixon  first  ran  for  office  back  in  '46  and  '50  that  a  lot  of 
his  backing  came  from  the  conservative  money  in  Southern  California. 

Pike:   Yes,  it  did. 

Stein:  What  happened  between  then  and  '60? 

Pike:   He  had  been  a  United  States  Senator  and  vice-president.   I  think  his 
horizons  were  wider,  number  one.  When  he  first  ran  down  there  nobody 
had  ever  heard  of  him  and  that  group  that  advertised  in  the  paper 
for  a  candidate  and  Nixon  was  selected,  they  were  basically  a  fairly 
conservative  group.  His  campaigns  in  that  race  and  as  Senator  tended 
to  keep  this  conservative  money  coming  to  him.  But  in  1960  he  was 
better  known  statewide.  He  was  certainly  known  nationally  at  that 
point  and  his  voting  record  and  his  attitudes  were  much  clearer  by 
then.   There  was  no  reason  to  label  him  strictly  on  the  conservative 
side. 

Stein:  But  the  conservatives  by  that  time  had  become  disenchanted  with  him? 

Pike:   Oh  yes,  I  think  they  were,  totally.  They  were  never  enchanted  with 
Dwight  Eisenhower  to  begin  with  and  he  was  Dwight  Eisenhower's 
running  mate.  And  certain  of  his  actions,  I'm  sure,  did  not  ever 
please  them,  as  they  didn't  when  he  became  president.  The  whole  foreign 
policy  thing  upset  them  immensely  and  always  had,  I  think,  from  the 
time  it  was  really  known  what  he  had  in  mind  on  the  larger  scope 
of  national  foreign  policy.   It  always  upset  the  conservatives. 

But  also  this  was  a  drive — I  think  perhaps  a  little  bit  of  it 
was  a  sort  of  thing  that:   "Knowland  couldn't  do  it;  we'll  get  a 
younger  man,  and  show  them  that  we  can  do  it  for  governor."  So  it 
was  Joe  Shell.  Also,  I  think  maybe,  I  don't  know  if  the  Goldwater 
people  figured  in  that  at  all.   I  think  it  was  just  something  broiling 
around  in  California  that  eventually  spread  across  the  country.  A 
reaction  thing,  a  reactionary  thing. 
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Pike:    I  can't  remember  the  exact  point  at  which  we  totally  became  aware 

of  the  Birch  Society,  but  I  think  it  was  '61.   Yes,  it  was  '61- '62, 
when  Pete  Ashen  of  San  Francisco  was  the  state  president  or  national 
commit teeman  of  the  Young  Republicans  of  California  and  he  went  to  a 
Los  Angeles  County  Young  Republican  meeting  and  there  were  people  there 
carrying  guns  and  speaking  in  an  extremely  inflammatory  way.   Pete 
was  terribly  upset  and  went  on  the  radio  or  television  in  Los  Angeles 
and  exposed  all  this:   I  remember  Joe  Martin,  who  was  national 
committeeman,  didn't  believe  Pete.   He  didn't  think  he  was  lying,  but 
he  felt  he  was  misinterpreting.   Pete  came  home  and  went  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  Joe  about  it.   Then  Joe  began  to  realize,  and  we  all 
did,  what  was  happening.   Shell  was  not  a  Bircher  to  my  knowledge. 
But  all  this  was  beginning  to  go  on  and  get  little  footholds. 

Stein:   Joe  Shell's  daughter  actually  wrote  her  doctoral  dissertation  on  the 
Birch  Society. 

Pike:   Oh,  did  she? 

Stein:   Yes.   1  can't  remember  now  if  Shell  was  not  a  Bircher  himself,  but  he 
was  certainly  close  enough. 

Pike:   He  was  close  enough  to  it  and  [John]  Rousselot  was  going  that  way. 

I  bet  his  [Shell's]  daughter  was  in  the  Los  Angeles  Young  Republicans. 
I'm  pretty  sure  she  must  have  been.   It  was  flourishing  down  there, 
very  definitely. 

Stein:   That  great  breeding  ground.   [laughter] 
Pike:    The  great  breeding  ground. 


Responsibilities  as  Assistant  Secretary  and  Secretary 


Stein:   Getting  back  to  the  state  central  committee  for  a  minute,  what  did 
you  do  as  assistant  secretary  and  then  full  secretary? 

Pike:    It  meant  that  I  was  on  the  executive  committee,  which  theoretically 

is  the  policy-making  arm  of  the  state  committee.   It  meant  that  I  had 
a  title  which  was  always  attached  to  everything  my  name  appeared  on. 
I  really  didn't  do  that  much  until  Joe  Shell  resigned.  We  did  have 
some  interesting  roll  call  votes  and  I  did  have  to  call  the  roll  and 
so  forth. 

What  I  did  do  was:   Joe  Martin  was  chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  of  the  state  central  committee  and  I  served  as  secretary 
to  that.   That  was  a  definite  placement  of  Joe  in  a  position  to 
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Pike:   control  the  situation.  He's  a  good  presider.   He's  an  attorney.  He 
knows  parliamentary  procedure.  He's  got  a  voice  like  a  fog  horn  and 
nobody  wanted  any  nutty  resolutions  coming  out.   Joe  asked  me  to  help 
him,  be  an  assistant  to  him.   I  took  all  the  minutes  and  kept  a  record 
of  the  votes  and  so  forth.   I  did  that  for  that  whole  period  (a  couple 
of  years)  for  Joe,  on  the  Resolutions  Committee.  But  with  Nixon 
running  for  president  nobody  wanted  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  to  endorse  something  outlandish. 

Stein:  Was  there  any  fear  that  they  would? 

Pike:   Oh,  some  of  these  people  would  bring  up  weird  things.   I  can't  give 
you  a  specific  name  now,  but  we  would  have  some  very  interesting 
discussions,  particularly  of  things  that  were  coming  before  the 
legislature.   There  were  minor  moves  to  positions  and  more  conservative 
roles.  You  just  had  to  make  sure  that  you  had  all  your  votes  there 
and  if  people  were  missing  I  had  to  go  out  and  find  them  and  bring 
them  into  the  meeting.   That  kind  of  thing.  Those  were  basically  my 
functions  as  assistant  secretary — whatever  somebody  like  Joe  wanted 
done  or  whatever  the  officers  wanted  done.   It  probably  helped  to 
contribute  to  my  being  an  alternate  [delegate  to  the  1960  Republican 
National  Convention]  in  some  way,  being  an  officer  of  the  state 
committee. 


Officers  and  Issues 

Pike:    [referring  to  interview  outline]  Now,  the  kind  of  women  on  the  state 
committee  was  just  the  kind  of  women  we  had  all  along.  Mostly,  active 
women  from  the  women's  federation  primarily. 

Ruth  [Watson]  was  more  oriented  to  the  CRA,  whereas  Gladys  O'Donnell 
came  out  of  the  southern  division  of  the  federation.  She  later  went 
into  professional  campaign  activities  after  she  got  through  being 
an  officer.   She  worked  in  the  Reagan  campaign  in  '66  and  she  did 
George  Milias's  campaign  for  secretary  of  state,  the  primary  of  '72 — 
maybe  '70.  And  then  she  was  in  a  dreadful  automobile  accident  a  few 
years  ago  and  was  killed. 

But  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  have  been  a  volunteer,  a  very 
active  volunteer,  who  went  into  the  professional  field,  too.   She  was 
not  on  her  own.  She  was  hired  by  a  firm  which  by  that  time  in  '66 
up  here  was  Spencer,  Roberts  and  Haffner,  that  did  the  Reagan  campaign 
up  here.  But  she  was  always  a  much  more  liberal -moderate  Republican 
than  most  of  the  Republican  women  in  Alameda  County. 

Stein:   Is  there  anything  more  that  should  be  said  about  any  of  these  other 
officers? 
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Pike:    I  don't  think  so,  unless  you  have  a  specific  question  about  them. 

Robert  Rowan  did  a  great  deal  to  help — in  fact,  he  bankrolled  it  for 
about  two  years — when  the  California  Republican  League  was  founded. 
I  think  the  league  has  finally  paid  off  the  loan  that  Mr.  Rowan 
gave  them.  We  had  a  staff  at  the  league  at  that  time  and  it  was  an 
attempt  to  offset  the  Goldwater-Birch  operation  and  Mr.  Rowan  was  most 
generous . 

Stein:   I've  noted  down  some  of  the  issues  that  came  up  at  the  state 

convention.   I  don't  even  know  if  any  of  them  are  worth  mentioning. 

Pike:   Obviously,  reapportioning  the  senate,  which  has  still  not  happened 
but  I'm  sure  it  will  happen  one  of  these  days — I  suspect  it's 
inevitable.*  But  particularly  in  the  north,  nobody  wanted  that. 
We  were  beginning  to  be  inundated  anyway  by  Southern  California 
assemblymen  and  the  only  way  the  northern  people  could  have  any  kind 
of  feeling  of  having  an  influence  at  all  would  be  in  the  senate  and 
if  it  was  just  a  one-to-one  situation,  that  made  their  [the  southern] 
vote  much  more  important,  obviously. 

But  it  lost  in  the  state  convention,  which  is  the  one  where  the 
nominees  of  the  party  control  the  writing  of  the  platform  and 
obviously  the  McCarthy  proposal  lost  because  there  were  more  Southern 
California  nominees  than  there  were  Northern  California  nominees.** 
The  state  convention  was  then  still  in  August  and  that  was  right 
after — August  of  '60,  that  [Republican  national]  convention  was  July — 
it  was  the  next  month  and  Nixon  had  been  nominated.   If  we  had  a  great 
big  fight,  with  our  nominees  fighting  this  thing  out,  it  would  make 
it  very  difficult.   So  it  was  maneuvered  to  omit  that  plank.   Let 
every  candidate  take  the  stand  that's  compatible  with  their 
constituency.   Somewhat  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  was  done  on  the 
right-to-work  situation  that  we  talked  about  in  '58. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]  That's  very  interesting  about 
the  farm  thing.***  I  don't  really  have  a  tremendous  recollection  of 
that.  It's  interesting.  I  guess  they  were  beginning  to  organize  then, 


*Proposition  15  called  for  reapportioning  the  state  senate,  and  thereby 
shifting  several  seats  to  Southern  California. 

**State  Senator  John  McCarthy  (R,  Marin)  offered  a  plank  against 
Proposition  15. 

***Another  issue  raised  at  the  convention  was  protection  to  farmers  from 
harrassment  by  unfair  labor  organizing  methods. 
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Pike:   That  may  have  been  when  the  Teamsters  were  beginning  to  organize, 

the  union  that  the  Chavez  people  have  been  fighting.  Well,  I'm  sure 
they  were  [organizing]  because  they'd  had  the  threat  of  the  right-to- 
work  thing  in  '58  so  it's  logical  that  is  would  be  starting. 

H 

Pike:    [referring  to  interview  outline]   The  crossfiling  thing  came  up  in  that 
platform  committee  meeting  and  it  later  came  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
state  committee,  not  at  that  session,  but  a  couple  of  years  later  we 
had  a  big  floor  fight  over  the  crossfiling. 

Stein:  Yes,  I  want  to  wait  until  we  get  to  '62  to  discuss  that  because  I 

came  across  some  newspaper  clippings  about  that  and  it  sounded  really 
hairy. 

% 

Pike:   It  was.   It  truly  was.  The  water  resources  thing,  yes,  I  do  remember 
that.*  Everybody  was  talking  about  it.   The  more  moderate  Republicans 
felt  that  actually  the  whole  plan  was  a  good  idea,  to  my  recollection 
of  it.  Now  I'm  sure  we  all  wonder  whether  it's  a  good  idea.   [laughter] 
It's  a  political  leverage  situation  now.  But  at  that  time  I  think  it 
was  right.   I  really  do.   I  think  most  moderate  Republicans  thought 
it  was.   They  needed  water  down  there  and  we  were  a  growing  state  and 
there  was  something  magical  about  being  so  large  at  that  point.  We 
couldn't  wait  to  be  Number  One. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]  Now  what  role  did  [Ed]  Shattuck 
andMarjbrie  [Benedict]  play?   I  think  Marjorie  may  have  played  a 
little  more  of  a  role  than  Ed  Shattuck.  That  may  only  be  because  I 
knew  her.   She  was  up  north;  I'm  up  north.  Ed  Shattuck  was  down 
there.  He  did,  I'm  sure,  some  things  in  the  financial  field  and  of 
that  nature. 

But  Marjorie  always  went  to  all  the  women's  meetings  and  she  was 
one  person  you  could  always  count  on  if  you  needed  a  speaker  or  a 
representative  of  the  senior  party  at  something.   I  think  she  genuinely 
liked  to  go  to  those  things.   I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  always  felt  that 
she  did  enjoy  them  and  that  she  did  enjoy  young  people  in  the  party. 
It's  a  very  personal  comment,  but  it  was  generally  felt  that  she  had 
a  very  annoying  way  of  speaking  when  she  was  making  a  public  speech. 
It  was  her  mannerisms  that  annoyed  people.  But  she  was  a  good-hearted, 
very  sincere  lady,  I  always  felt.  Without  ever  being  very  aggressive 
about  it,  she  continued  to  help  and  support,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
younger  people  in  the  party  and  the  more  moderate  people  in  the  party. 


*Resolution  supporting  the  development  of  water  resources,  but  not 

a  full  endorsement  of  Pat  Brown's  California  Water  Plan,  Proposition  I. 
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Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 

Stein: 
Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 


Stein: 

Pike: 

Stein: 


I  have  not  seen  her  for  years.   I  was  told  that  she  was  at  the 
reception  for  Betty  Ford  over  at  the  Claremont  Hotel  last  year.   I 
was  there,  I  didn't  see  Marjorie,  but  she  could  have  been  there. 

I'm  not  aware  that  at  national  conventions  Marjorie  was  ever 
given  any  particular  role  or  responsibility  of  any  consequence.   This 
is  all  going  on  tape,  I  know,  and  I  don't  mean  to  be  demeaning  to  the 
lady  at  all,  but  it  was  people  like  Mildred  Younger  that  were  put  on 
platform  committees,  other  representatives.   I'm  sure  Marjorie  may 
have  served  on  the  Credentials  Committee  or  something.   I  just  don't 
know.   But  she  was  always  supportive  as  far  as  I  knew,  particularly 
when  we  were  forming  a  new  federation,  the  Republican  Federation  Club 
here  in  San  Francisco  to  offset  the  Council  of  Republican  Women, 
which  was  becoming  very  conservative.   Marjorie  was  extremely  helpful 
in  working  with  bylaws  and  helped  setting  that  up  and  getting  it 
going.   Those  were  the  kinds  of  things  which  she  did. 

Why  do  you  think  she  wasn't  put  in  roles  like  Mildred  Younger  was? 

I  think  it  was  a  personality  thing.   She  was  not  popular  with 
national  committee  people  from  the  rest  of  the  country.   They  would 
say,  "When  are  you  going  to  get  a  new  national  commit teewoman?" 

Was  that  because  of  her  politics  or  her  personality? 

I  suspect  it  was  more  her  personality.   I  suspect  that  was  it.   I  don't 
know.   She  may  have  a  whole  different  story  of  what  was  done  to  her 
and — who  knows?  But  Pat  Hitt  was  a  very  refreshing  breath  of  fresh 
air.   I  don't  know  whether  you  know  Pat  or  not. 


No. 


I'm  going  to  be  interviewing  her,  too. 


Are  you?   She  is  one  of  my  favorite  people.   She  was  a  real  dynamo. 
She's  not  quite  so  politically  active  now  for  many,  many  reasons.   But 
she  was  really  a  dynamo.   In  '68  it  was  Pat  Hitt  who  was  head  of  all 
the  Women  for  Nixon  in  the  country  and  organized  the  whole  thing  all 
across  the  country.   She  took  a  great  deal  of  abuse  from  the  John 
Birch  Society.   They  defeated  her  for  the  central  committee  down 
there.   She  will  be  fun  to  interview.   [pause] 

What  role  did  Nixon  play  in  this  period? 

Well,  obviously  Nixon  was  the  head  of  the  party  in  California. 

Was  there  any  problem  with  the  fact  that  he  was  spending  most  of  his 
time  outside  of  the  state? 
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Pike:   No,  he  did  not  hold  office  in  the  state,  even  in  the  party.  He  was 
not  a  party  organization  officer  of  any  kind.  He  was  the  nominee 
of  the  party.  No,  there  was  no  feeling  about  that  at  all. 

Stein:  And  what  about  the  appointment  of  Clint  Mosher  as  the  party's 
Sacramento  publicist? 

Pike:   The  Clint  Mosher  appointment  I  had  forgotten  about.   He  was  a  good 
public  relations  guy.   I  don't  know  quite  what  he  did.  He  probably 
had  an  office  in  Sacramento;  the  state  committee  did.   I  guess  Clint 
was  there.   It  was  helpful  to  the  Republicans  in  the  legislature  to 
have  somebody  who  was  a  publicist.  They've  gone  so  far  now  in 
development  that  they  make  their  own  press  statements  and  everything. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]  But  this  Statement  of  Republican 
Principles  rewritten  by  a  special  committee  of  the  state  committee 
with  Lucile  [Hosmer]  in  there:   that  also  was  part  of  this  conservative 
thing  and  I  have  a  vague  recollection  that  it  was  a  pretty  strong 
statement  that  was  watered  down  in  the  long  run,  probably  by  some  kind 
of  compromise.   I  may  not  be  100  percent  right  on  that  but  that's 
my  recollection. 

Stein:  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Pike:   No,  except  that  I  might  have  voted  on  the  floor  on  it.  And  the 
federation  since  then  has  continued  to  put  out  statements  of 
Republican  principles — "God,  motherhood,  and  the  flag" — which  is 
fine.   It's  not  that  I'm  deriding  it,  but  it  was  also  part  of  this 
conservative  situation. 


The  Republican  National  Convention  and  Campaign,  1960 


Convention 


Stein:  Let's  move  on  to  the  campaign  in  '60.  Did  you  have  any  role  in  the 
primary? 

Pike:   In  '60,  in  the  primary,  of  course,  it  was  the  Nixon  delegation  that 
was  on  the  ballot.   I  don't  recall  that  there  was  any  other 
delegation  at  that  time.  Everybody  knew  Nixon  was  going  to  run  for 
the  presidency.  There  was  no  fight. 

Stein:   The  only  thing  I  wondered  about  was  that  in  one  of  the  articles  I 

read  it  said  that  the  Nixon-for-president  campaign  began  in  November 
1959. 
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Pike:   Yes,  I  wondered  what  this  November  '59  reference  is  [referring  to 
interview  outline] . 

Stein:   I  don't  know. 

Pike:    Because  my  understanding  was  that  it  was  back  as  far  as  the  end  of 

'58  or  the  very  beginning  of  '59  that  the  Nixon  campaign  sort  of  began 
to  be  put  together,  when  Len  Hall  came  into  the  picture  as  the  national 
campaign  director  or  whatever,  the  national  chairman  of  the  Nixon 
campaign,  and  Bob  Finch  became  the  campaign  director.   There  was  a 
meeting  somewhere  down  in  Florida  of  that  whole  group  either  at  the 
end  of  '58  or  the  beginning  of  '59  that  put  the  superstructure 
together.   So  I  was  interested  in  the  November  '59  reference. 

Stein:   It  may  either  have  been  something  formal  happened  then  or — 
Pike:   — a  candidacy  may  have  been  declared  or  what.   I  don't  know. 

Stein:   That's  interesting  that  your  recollection  was  that  people  were  working 
quite  early. 

Pike:   Yes,  because  Len  Hall  was  mad  at  Rockefeller  because  Rockefeller  was 
running.   Len  Hall  was  the  party  chairman  in  New  York  or  something 
like  that  at  the  time,  I  think,  and  the  Rockefeller  steamroller  was 
moving  in  for  Rockefeller  to  run  for  governor.   They  sort  of  took 
over  the  whole  party  structure  in  New  York  and  I  think  Len  Hall  got 
shunted  aside  somewhere,  maybe  inadvertently  even,  and  he  got  angry. 

Rockefeller  was  elected  governor  in  '59?  Yes.   I  think  he  was. 
I  think  it's  the  odd  year  in  New  York,  not  theevenyear,  that  they 
elect.   So  Rockefeller  became  governor  and  Len  Hall  could  perhaps  see 
a  Rockefeller  challenge  coming  to  Nixon,  or  maybe  he  was  just  angry 
and  teamed  up  with  Nixon.   But  there  was  a  Len  Hall  involvement  in 
that  Nixon  beginning  drive  to  put  the  campaign  together  for  '60,  and 
it  had  to  do  with  Rockefeller. 

Stein:   What  was  your  attitude  toward  Nixon? 

Pike:   My  attitude  toward  Nixon  was,  yes,  he  should  be  the  president.   In 

fact,  he  was  a  good  choice  although  I  always  was  and  always  have  been 
a  great  admirer  and  very  fond  of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  but  I  did 
feel  that  he  (we're  getting  a  little  into  the  convention  area  there) — 
that  he  should  have  served  out  his  term  as  governor  and  not  be  trying 
for  the  presidency  that  soon. 

Stein:   Was  there  any  attempt  to  organize  a  Rockef eller-for-President  group 
here? 


Pike:   Yes,  Bill  Brinton  did  that.   Bill  Brinton  was  beginning  to  put 

together  a  Rockefeller  group  across  the  country,  once  Rockefeller 
had  been  elected.   It  had  to  have  been  '59,  or  maybe  it  was  '58,  when 
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Pike:   Knowland  went  down  to  defeat  here.  Anyway,  Brinton  was  very — I  think 
he  had  a  family  connection  with  Rockefeller  now.  He  was  very 
interested  in  Rockefeller  and  I  don't  know  whether  he  tried  to  organize 
a  write-in  in  that  primary,  a  write-in  for  Rockefeller  on  the  ballot, 
or  whether  he  was  trying  to  get  Rockefeller  people  not  to  support  the 
Nixon  delegation.   But  there  was  activity,  yes,  and  it  stemmed  from 
Bill  Brinton,  who  had  never  been  a  Nixon  admirer  anyway.  As  I  say, 
there  may  be  family  connections  there  with  Rockefeller. 

There  was  an  attempt — nobody  took  it  very  seriously — in 
California.   It  developed  that  it  should  have  been  considered  a  little 
more  seriously  considering  what  happened  at  the  convention  because 
they  did  a  whale  of  an  organizing  job  to  get  people  to  write  delegates 
and  alternates  and  they  got  millions  of  letters  back  there  saying, 
"If  you're  released  from  the  California  delegation  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote,  please  vote  for  Nelson  Rockefeller."  So  he  had 
organized  the  beginnings  of  something  and  it  quite  grew.  He  took 
over  the  national  Rockefeller  organization  just  prior  to  the  convention. 

Stein:   Bill  Brinton  did? 

Pike:   Yes.   [referring  to  interview  outline]   There  wasn't,  to  my  knowledge, 
a  petition  to  put  Nixon's  name  on  the  ballot.   I  think  it  was  on  the 
ballot  because  we  don't  have  a  ballot  where  we  have  the  name  (or  was 
it  the  Kuchel  name  because  he  was  head  of  the  delegation) .  You  have 
one  name  on  that  ballot;  you  don't  vote  for  the  individual. 

Stein:   I  know.   I  don't  understand  it.  This  came  out  of  an  article  in  the 
Western  Political  Quarterly*  which  every  two  years  has  an  article 
on  the  election  and  they  said  that  "volunteers  circulated  petitions 
to  put  Nixon's  name  on  the  ballot  and  on  election  eve  the  party 
conducted  a  telephone  campaign  to  remind  registered  Republicans  to 
turn  out.   It  was  a  good  method  for  keeping  campaign  workers  trim  and 
to  test  organizational  effectiveness." 

Pike:   That's  true,  but  now  maybe  what  they  were  doing  were  gathering 
signatures  to  qualify  the  delegation. 

Stein:   That  may  have  been  it. 

Pike:  Because  you  wouldn't  put  Nixon's  name  on  the  ballot.  I  think  it  was 
Kuchel  because  he  was — the  delegation  had  been  selected,  it  had  been 
verified  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  Kuchel  was  the  head  of  the 


*Eugene  C.  Lee  and  William  Buchanan,  "The  1960  Election  in  California," 
Western  Political  Quarterly,  March  1961,  p.  310. 
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Pike:    delegation.   1  don't  really  remember  whose  name  was  on  the  ballot  but 
it  was  either  Richard  Nixon  or  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel.   Perhaps  that 
telephone  campaign  to  be  sure  people  turned  out  stemmed  from  the 
Rockefeller  group's  attempt  to  keep  people — "if  you  don't  want  Nixon, 
then  don't  go  vote  for  the  delegation;  skip  it  on  election  day."  That 
probably  was  an  offset. 

The  delegation  was  chosen  by  Nixon  and  whomever  he  chose  to 
consult  with.   I'm  sure  Bob  Finch  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that,  Kuchel 
probably  did,  whoever  was  head  of  the  Republican  assembly  group,  the 
Republican  state  senate  group,  those  leaders,  maybe  even  some  of  the 
volunteer  organization  leadership — whatever  group  he  called  together 
to  do  that,  selected  the  delegation „   The  delegation  is  two  per 
congressional  district  (it's  now  three,  I  believe)  and  so  many  at 
large  plus  certain  automatic  ones,  like  Kuchel  was  automatic,  the 
national  commit teeman  and  commit teewoman  were  automatic,  state 
chairmen  may  or  may  not  have  been  at  that  time,  and  Nixon  himself. 
But  it  was  a  handpicked  delegation,  as  we  have  always  had  under  our 
system. 

Stein:   You  mentioned  earlier  how  you  thought  you  had  been — 

Pike:   For  one  thing,  I  had  been  a  Nixon  supporter  over  the  years,  I  was  an 
officer  of  the  state  committee,  I  was  a  prominent  Young  Republican. 
I  was  also  an  officer  of  the  county  committee  here.   Because  of  the 
particular  area  of  the  town  in  which  I  lived,  and  have  lived  for  so 
many  years,  it's  always  going  to  be  hard  for  me  to  get  to  be  a  delegate 
with  only  two  or  three  from  a  congressional  district.   Now  that  this 
congressional  district  takes  in  Marin  County,  it  will  be  totally 
impossible.   But  in  this  area  of  town  you  have  basically  your  money 
people — finance  Republicans,  the  most  Republican  workers.   So  there's 
a  lot  of  competition  for  two  spots,  or  three  spots.   I  was  an  alternate 
for  Marco  Hellman,  who  is  head  of  Dean  Witter  here,  and  a  very  heavy 
financial  contributor  to  the  Republican  party  as  a  whole  and  to  Mr. 
Nixon. 

Let's  see,  who  were  the  other  delegates  from  this  congressional 
district?   It  was  Bob  oteele,  who  was  the  county  chairman.   It  was 
Marco  Hellman  and  Bob  Steele  from  this  congressional  district.   From 
the  other  one  it  was  George  Christopher  and  Jerd  Sullivan.  And  Joe 
Martin  was  actually  an  alternate  himself. 

Ctein:   What  about  the  women  on  the  delegation?   I  had  a  list — all  that  we 
usually  have  in  the  office  is  this  list  that  is  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state  and  there  may  be  a  couple  of  changes,  of  course, 
[hands  Miss  Pike  a  delegate  list*] 


*See  next  page. 
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Section  of  Nomination  Paper  Signed  by  Voter  on  Behalf  of  Group  of  Candidates 

(Section  2111,  Elections  Code) 


County  of  _ 


ALAMEDA 

,  Oty  or  Town  of  _ 


Nomination  paper  of  group  of  candidates  for  election  as  delegates  by  REPUBLICAN  Party  pledged  to  the  candidacy 
of  RICHARD  M.  NIXON  as  presidential  nominee. 

*f 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA      "|  >'/ 


County  of 


E  OF  CALIFORNIA      "J 

...  -..,--...  f   " 

.-_..:: ;: j 


SIGNER'S  STATEMENT 


I,  the  undersigned,  am  a  voter  of  the  City  or  Town  of 
'        '*•  • 


_-* * ,  State  of  California,  and  am  registered  as  i 

REPUBLICAN  party.  I  hereby  nominate  the  following: 


---,  County  of 
to  affiliate  with  the 


Na      NAMES 

1.  Thomas  H.  Kuchd 

2.  Marjorie  H.  E.  Benedict 
i  Margaret  M.  Brock 

4.  John  W.  Dinkeispiel 

3.  Patrick  J.  Hillings 

6.  Herbert  Hoover.  Jr. 

7.  George  W.  Milia* 
g.  Thomas  P.  Pike 

9.  Edward  S.  Sliattuck 

10.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 

11.  Earl  C  Adams 

12  Raymond  ].  Arbuth/xx 

13.  Woodrow  W.  Baird 

14.  Grant  E.  Bars 

15.  Thomas  F.  Brewer 

16.  Warren  H.  Brock 

17.  Clair  W.  Burgener 
ia  Paul  L.  Byrne 

19.  George  Christopher 

20.  Athatie  R  Cl.irkc 

21.  Glenn  E.  Ci- 1.1  l^e 

22.  Roy  P.  Crocker  ' 

23.  Walter  I.  Dahl 

24.  Jnstm  W.  Out 

25.  J»ck  A.  Drown 

26.  Charles  E.  Ducoramon 
27  Frances  M.  Duncan 
2&  Ridord  J.  Ellas 

29.  Robert  H.  Finch 

30.  John  J.  Garland 

31.  John  F.  Gibson 

32.  Raymond  H.  Gregory 

33.  Allen  Griffin 

34.  Lloyd  A.  Hartrish 

35.  Marco  Francis  Hellman 

36.  Patricia  R.  Hilt 

37.  Lucile  C  Hosmer 
38  A.  Oakley  Hunter 

39.  Gardiner  Johnson 

40.  Charles  5.  Jones 

41.  Walter  Kane 

42.  Cecil  C  Kenyon 

43.  Goodwin  J.  Knight 

44.  Walter  Knort 

45.  John  Krrfibtd 

46.  Lather  H.  Lincoln 

47.  Glenard  P.  Lipscorob 

48.  John  E.  Longinotri 

49.  William  A.  Lucking.  Jr. 

50.  Stanley  E.  McCaffrey  ' 

51.  John  F.  McCarthy     . . 

52.  William  G.  Moore 

53.  John  Phillips 

54.  Peter  J.  Pitchess  .     % 

55.  Ruijert  K.  Power 

56.  Helen  P.  Reamer 

57.  Inez  B.  Robie 

5&  Elwood J.  Robinson 

59.  Henry  Salvatori 

60.  Virginia  S.  Savell 

61.  Joseph  C  Shell 

62.  Mendel  B.  Silberberg 

63.  C  Amholt  Smith 

04.  George  W.  G.  Smith,  Sr. 

65.  H.  Allen  Smith 

66.  Robert  H.  Stede 

67.  Jeranah  Francis  Sullivan,  Jr. 
bit  Edward  R.  Valentine 

69.  Ruth  \.  Watson     . 

70.  Paul  R.  Williams 


RESIDENCE 
(Qry  or  Town) 

Anaheim 
Berkeley 
Los  Angeles 
A  then  on 
Arcadia 
San  Marino 
Gilroy 
San  Marino 
Pasadena 
HJU  borough 
San  Marino 
La  Verne 
LongBeadi 
Modota 

StOCKtOU 

El  Centra 

San  Diego 

Qiioo 

San  Francisco 

Pasadena 

Kelioo 

South  Pasadena 

Oakland 

Los  Angeles 

Rotlmg  Hills 

Los  Angeles 

Garberville 

Woodside 

Rolling  Hills 

San  Marino 

Stratford 

San  Bernardino 

Pebble  Beach 

Fresno 

San  Francisco 

Orange 

SM  Carlos 

Fresno 

Piedmont 

Flintridge 

Bakersfield 

San  Marino 

Los  Angeles 

BucraPark 

Pasadena 

Lafayette 

Los  Angdes 

San  Jose 

Ojai 

Berkeley 

San  Rafael 

Redlands 

Banning 

Arcadia 

Vacaviiic 

Clarksburg 

Auburn 

Pmsaoena 

i  *os  Angepes 

LaCanada 

Los  Angeles 

Beverly  Hills 

San  Diego 

Court  land 

Glendale 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Marino 

Berkeley 

Los  Angeles 


COUNTY 

Orange 

Alanxda 

Los  Angela 

SanMateo 

Los  Angeles 

Lot  Annies 

Santa  Oara 

Lot  Angeles 

Los  Angela 

SanMateo 

Los  Angela 

Los  Angela 

Lac  Angeles 

Stanislaus 

S«n  Joaqtan 

lamerial 

San  Diego 

Bune 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


Alameda 
Los  Angdes 
Los  Angela 
Los  Angeles 
Humholdt 
Ssn  Mateo 
Los  Angela 


"Kings 
San  Bernardino 
Uoraerey 
Fresno 

-San  prancucD 

Orange 

SanMateo 

Fresno 

Alameda 

..  --  Los  Angela 

Kern 

Lot  Angela 

Lot  Angeles 

Orange 

"Los  Angela 

Contra  Costa 

Los  Angela 

Santa  Clara 

Ventura 

.      Alameda 

Marin 

Sao  Bernardino 

Riverside 

Los  Angela 

Sojano 

Yolo 

•Placer 

Los  Angela 

Los  Angela 

Los  Angela 

Los  Angela 

Los  Angela.. 

San  Diego 

Sacramento 

Los  Angela 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angela 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 
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at  candidates  for  delegates  to  the  REPUBLICAN  Parry  national  convention,  to  be  voted  tor  at  the  presidential 
primary  to  be  held  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1960.  I  have  not  signed  the  nomination  paper  of  aa-r  other  candidate 
for  the  samr  office,  and  I  further  declare  that  I  intend  to  support  for  nomination  the  candidate*  named  herein. 
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Pike:   There  might  have  been.  Marjorie  Benedict  was  the  national  committee- 
woman;  she  was  automatic.  Margaret  Brock  was  a  member  of  the  national 
committee's  finance  committee  and  has  been  for  years.   She  is  a 
spectacular  lady  and  somebody  you  ought  to  try  and  interview. 

Stein:   Where  does  she  stand  politically? 

Pike:   Margaret  has  always  supported  the  party.   In  the  primaries  she  always 
supported  the  more  moderate  candidates.   But  she  is  one  of  the  better 
fund  raisers  in  this  world  and  just  a  spectacular  lady.  Athalie 
Clarke  from  Pasadena  is  a  friend  of  Margaret  Brock's,  a  moderate 
Republican,  and  a  very  wealthy  lady. 

You  see,  there  are  not  too  many  women  who  are  delegates.   Pat  Hitt 
was  slated  to  be  the  new  national  commit teewoman.   Lucile  Hosmer  was 
probably  then  head  of  the  federation  statewide.   Cecil  Kenyon — she 
was  very  high  up  in  the  federation  and  more  conservative.   Helen 
Reamer,  from  Yolo  County,  was  a  moderate.   Inez  Robie,  from  Placer 
County,  her  husband  was  very  big  with  Warren.   Inez  was  sort  of  the 
Republican  woman  from  that  area  of  the  state.   Virginia  Savelle  had 
been  president  of  the  Young  Republicans,  a  Nixon  person.   Ruth  Watson 
was  vice  chairman  of  the  state  committee.  Now,  that's  a  pretty  small 
representation  of  women. 

The  men  here  are  basically  legislators,  prominent  Republicans  in 
the  state  like  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr. ,  the  first  and  last  time  I'm  sure 
he  ever  served.  Poor  thing,  I  don't  think  he  knew  what  he  was 
getting  into,  but  he  had  to  sit  on  those  chairs  for  so  long  in  that 
stuffy  hall.   [laughter]   I  don't  think  he  liked  it  at  all.   Congress 
men,  state  legislators,  finance  people,  in  the  male  category,  very 
heavily.   Stan  McCaffrey,  an  interesting  name.   He  was  involved  in  the 
'62  gubernatorial  campaign.   Stan  McCaffrey  is  now,  I  think,  president 
of  the  University  of  the  Pacific.   Pete  Pitchess  is  now  sheriff  of 
Los  Angeles  County.   Henry  Salvatori  is  a  very  large  contributor  to 
mostly  the  conservative  candidates,  except  I  understand  he's  supporting 
[Los  Angeles]  Mayor  [Tom]  Bradley  this  time,  after  supporting  Sam 
Yorty  several  times  against  Bradley. 

Stein:   Just  glancing  over  this  it  looks  like  there  are  more  women  as 
alternates.  Why  is  that? 

Pike:   Because  the  women  didn't  have  power.   If  you're  going  to  run  a 

national  campaign,  you  certainly  want  all  the  money  sources  on  your 
side.   They  think  it's  an  honor  to  be  a  delegate  till  they  go  and  know. 
[laughter]   They  do  have  a  wonderful  time  at  conventions.   They  go  to 
all  the  posh  parties  and  are  wined  and  dined  and  so  forth,  but  they 
don't  like  sitting  in  the  hall  all  day  for  hours  listening  to  those 
dreary  speeches*,   Nobody  does,  nobody  does.   But,  I  think,  some  of  those 
high  caliber  business  executives  were  pretty  astounded. 
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Pike:   "Micky"  Hellman  was  so  darling  to  me.  The  delegates  sit  in  the  front 
of  the  hall  and  the  alternates  in  the  back.  When  Micky  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer  he'd  get  up  and  come  by  and  say,  "Go  sit  in  my 
seat,  honey,  if  you  want  to  get  down  close.   I  have  just  got  to  get 
out  of  here  for  a  while."   [laughter]  And  he  did  that  the  night 
that  Eisenhower  spoke  to  the  convention.  Mr.  Hellman  came  back  and 
got  me  and  said,  "You  go  sit  in  my  seat  so  you'll  be  up  close  to  the 
president,"  which  I  thought  was  very  sweet.  Many  delegates  don't 
pay  any  attention  to  their  alternates,  but  he  was  always  very 
thoughtful.  A  nice  man;  I  love  Micky  Hellman  dearly.  That's  where 
I  first  really  got  to  know  him,  was  being  his  alternate. 

Stein:   That's  like  being  someone's  shadow. 
Pike:   Yes,  right. 

I  do  remember  the  convention  extremely  well  because  I  had  been 
to  Chicago  in  '52  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  go  back  in  a 
different  set  of  circumstances — and  to  be  able  to  have  a  seat  and  know 
where  I  was  going  to  sit,  for  one  thing.   It  was  hot.   It  was  horribly 
hot,  I  remember  that. 

I  remember  the  Rockefeller-Nixon  meeting  in  New  York  and  hearing 
about  it  and  being  sort  of  stunned  by  it.  People  were  running 
around  saying  Nixon  had  sold  out  and  I  was  saying,  "No,  he  hasn't; 
he's  just  trying  to  reach  an  understanding."  We  were  all  very 
defensive.  There  were  many  people  on  the  delegation  that  were 
extremely  upset  by  that  and  that  "he  shouldn't  even  talk  to  Nelson 
Rockefeller  at  all"  which  I  thought  was  dumb . 

The  Young  Republicans  were  involved — they  went  back  en  masse — 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  that  hoopla,  razzle-dazzle  stuff.   It  was 
done  in  the  California  delegation:   I  did  not  have  one,  but  a  lot  of 
them  had  yellow  dresses — they  were  the  "Sunshine  Girls" — and  they 
were  all  over  Chicago  passing  out  literature  and  having  a  great  deal 
of  fun. 

We  stayed  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  the  California  delegation  did.   I 
did  go  to  the  delegation  meetings.   I  can  remember  Congressman  [Glenn] 
Lipscomb  was  on  the  platform  committee  and  I  remember  his  coming  and 
he  made  a  very  fine  presentation  to  the  California  delegation  of  the 
compromise  platform.  Of  course,  the  California  people  were  insisting 
on  supporting  the  Nixon  position  in  this  and  the  so-called  compromises 
to  Rockefeller  on  that. 

Tom  Kuchel  was  the  delegation  chairman.   Of  course,  he  was  very 
supportive  of  the  civil  rights  plank  and  all  of  the  more  moderate 
things.   But  it  was  Glenn  Lipscomb,  who's  a  congressman  from  Southern 
California  and  viewed  as  a  little  more  conservative,  who  was  able  to 
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Pike:   be  very  calm  and  matter-of-fact  and  keep  the  California  delegation 
from  getting  uproarious  about  the  whole  thing,  or  those  who 
objected  from  getting  uproarious.   He  was  very  calm  and  deliberate 
and  logical  in  the  way  he  presented  it.   He  did  a  very  good  job 
with  it. 

Stein:   What  had  stunned  you  about  the  Nixon-Rockefeller  conference? 

Pike:    I  was  just  surprised.   I  wasn't  stunned  thatithad  happened,  but 
thought,  "What  an  interesting  and  unusual  development."   It  was 
quite  extraordinary  and  that's  what  stunned  me.   It  was  such  a  new 
concept.   I  think  that  Nixon  did  absolutely  the  right  thing.   The 
Rockefeller  forces  were  running  amok  in  Chicago  and  the  whole  fabric 
had  been  shredded  going  into  the  national  campaign.   I  always  felt 
that  it  took  some  courage  and  that  actually  they  weren't  that  far 
off  in  viewpoints,  Nixon  and  Rockefeller.   It  was  a  matter  of  just 
getting  the  right  semantics  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  everybody. 
I  thought  it  was  a  brilliant  maneuver  and  it  stunned  me  because  I 
don't  think  anybody  had  thought  it  would  happen.   For  that  reason  I 
would  say  stunned  rather  than  the  ideological  aspect  of  it. 


Campaign 


Stein:   Is  there  anything  more  we  need  to  say  about  the  convention? 

Pike:    I  don't  think  so.   [reading  from  interview  outline]  Who  was  the  San 
Francisco  chairman?   I  think  it  was  George  Christopher  but  I'm  not 
sure.   I'm  sure  we  could  find  that  somewhere.   Maybe  it  was  Joe 
Martin.   Joe  Martin  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that  campaign.   It  was  Joe 
Martin  and  Ruth  Watson  who  got  me  to  come  in  and  set  up  the  phone  bank 
that  we  ran. 

Stein:   What  was  that? 

Pike:   Oh,  we  had  the  most  awful  headquarters  on  Market  Street.   The  building 
has  gone  down  now.   It's  where  the  Halliday  Plaza  is,  I  think,   It  was 
dreadful.   It  had  always  been  where  George  Christopher's  headquarters 
had  been — the  second  floor  of  a  miserable  building  on  Market  Street. 
I  think  Ruth  and  I  talked  and  they  wanted  a  phone  bank  operation  run 
by  the  women  to  call  people  to  vote  for  Nixc/u.   It's  the  beginning 
of  a  voter  I.D.  situation. 


What  I  had  to  do  was  negotiate  the  number  of  phones  that  were 
installed,  and  recruit  the  people  to  come  in  and  do  the  phone  bank. 
I  had  them  on  shifts.   Of  course,  I  was  working  then  and  I  wasn't 
released  to  do  it.   I  was  working,  and  so  I  would  go  up  at  night 
and  I'd  go  up  every  noon  and  I  would  spend  the  evenings  there.   Then 
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Pike:   later  when  it  came  to  election  day  we  got  out  the  vote  primarily 
through  the  phone  bank.   To  my  recollection  they  had  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  phones  in  there.  We  had  them  on  shifts,  people 
calling.   I  got  precincts  lists  and  the  phone  numbers  had  to  be 
looked  up  and  so  you  had  to  have  volunteers  to  do  that.  But  it  was 
one  of  the  first  phone  banks  of  that  magnitude. 

II 

Pike:   I  remember  Joe  Martin — great  activity  in  that  campaign.  He  was  in 
that  headquarters  almost  all  the  time,  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 
He  was  traveling  all  over  the  state  and  maybe  out  of  the  state,  for 
all  I  know.  But  he  was  on  the  top  strategy  team  for  California  for 
the  Nixon  campaign.   I  saw  Bob  Finch  occasionally  but  not  very  much. 
I  did  not  know  Robert  Haldeman  at  that  time.   [John]  Ehrlichman  was 
an  advance  man.  He  came  into  San  Francisco  when  Nixon  came,  because 
I  know  Joe  had  me  come  to  a  meeting  at  the  St.  Francis.  We  had  lunch 
with  Bob  Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman  who  wanted  the  rally  in  Union  Square. 
We  made  the  plans  for  the  rally  at  that  meeting.   I  heard  Haldeman 's 
name,  I  knew  that's  where  he  came  from.  John  Ehrlichman  was  strictly 
just  an  advance  man  at  that  time. 

Stein:  What  about  these  two  other  people  with  whom  you  were  vice-chairman 
[of  the  Committee  for  Victory  in  '60], 

Pike:   Mrs.  [Clarissa  Shortall]  McMahon — she  didn't  do  anything;  she  never 
did.   She  was,  I  think,  a  Robinson  appointee  when  Elmer  Robinson  had 
been  mayor.   I  believe  she  was  a  Robinson  appointee  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  and  then  was  incumbent  and  ran  for  reelection  and  was 
elected.   I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  idea  to  try  to  involve  the 
elected  public  officials  in  the  campaign. 

Forden  Athearn  was  an  attorney.   I  think  he  ran  for  state  senator 
here  at  one  time,  or  was  getting  ready  to;  I'm  not  sure.   [Charles] 
Lowrey  I  don't  know  at  all,  but,  of  course,  Wells  Fargo  Bank — those 
people  were  always  very  Republicanly  supported,  as  they  basically  are 
now,  although  less  so  because  they  can't  contribute  the  amounts  of 
money  that  they  used  to  be  able  to.   I'm  sure  they  did  something  but 
I  was  involved  in  the  phone  bank,  that  was  my  one-track  operation  and 
I  think  perhaps  Clarissa  came  in  and  phoned  a  couple  of  times,  but 
what  else  she  did  I  don't  know.   I  don't  know  that  she  didn't  do 
something  either.   I'm  just  not  aware  of  it. 

Stein:  Now  this  next  question  has  to  do  with  something  that  was  mentioned  in 
the  Western  Political  Quarterly.*  There  evidently  was  some  sort  of 
dispute  between  Pat  Hillings  and  the  L.A.  county  committee  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Whittaker  &  Baxter  and  Baus  &  Ross,  on  the  other. 


*March,  1961,  pp.  316-317. 
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Pike:   Yes,  but  I  don't  know  what  that's  all  about. 

Stein:   It  looks  as  though  it  was  centered  pretty  much  in  Southern  California, 
but  the  conflict  seemed  to  be  between  Pat  Hillings,  who  wanted  to  be 
more  hard  core,  appealing  to  Republicans  along  a  very  straight 
Republican  line,  and  the  professional  PR  people  who  wanted  to  downplay 
Nixon's  party  affiliation  and  appeal  to  Democrats  and  everybody  else 
in  the  more  traditionally  California  style. 

Pike:   Of  course,  both  of  those  firms  had  run — basically  their  campaign 

experience  was  in  ballot  propositions,  so  therefore  they  would  have 
a  much  different  view  and  I  think  a  proper  view  when  you  run  in  this 
state  and  particularly  in  a  national  election.   The  Los  Angeles 
people  are  very  similar  to  the  people  who  go  to  Washington.   They 
become  very  insular  and  they  believe  that  the  whole  state  or  the  whole 
nation  or  the  whole  world  is  like  their  end  of  it.   They  have  some 
difficulty  often  in  understanding  that  Northern  California  is  very 
different  from  Southern  California.   They  know  it,  but  in  terms  of 
campaign  techniques  you  have  to  really  talk  to  them  and  explain  why 
you  can't  do  it  here  and  have  as  good  an  effect  as  you  can  do  it 
down  in  Los  Angeles.   You  can  use  the  same  mechanics  often,  but  you 
have  to  have  a  different  approach.   I  was  not  involved  in  that 
controversy  and  I  don't  know  really  what  it  was  all  about  except,  as 
I  say,  these  two  firms  did  the  ballot  propositions  and  the  wider  based 
kind  of  things. 

Stein:   This  question  about  method  of  canvassing  for  new  voters  had  to  do 
again  with  something  in  the  Western  Political  Quarterly  which  they 
described  as  "bird-dogging"  where — 

Pike:   Well,  registration  drives,  I  presume. 

Stein:  Yes.   It  sounded  like  it  was  more  than  that  and  it  was  something  that 
both  parties  used  where  evidently  people  could  be  sworn  in  as 
registrars  to  go  door  to  door. 

Pike:   That's  correct  and  we  did  that.   In  fact,  we  read  the  COPE  Manual 
on  how  to  win. 

Stein:  Which  manual  is  this? 

Pike:    COPE — the  Committee  on  Political  Education  of  the  AFL-CIO.   They  had 
written  a  manual  on  how  to  win.   What  the  COPE  people  did  was  they 
had  deputy  registrars  and  a  bird-dogger  and  they  would  go  door-to- 
door  (the  bird-dogger  would)  and  if  they  found  a  friendly  person  who 
was  not  registered  they  used  to  put  a  chalk  mark  on  the  sidewalk  and 
the  registrar  would  just  come  along  and  go  into  those  houses  where  the 
chalk  mark  was . 
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Pike:   Well,  we  couldn't  quite  do  that  but  what  we  could  do  (and  it  has 

been  done  now  up  until  postcard  registration) :   the  Republican  party 
volunteers  here  will  go  down  to  City  Hall  and  take  the  course  on  how 
to  register  people,  pass  the  examination  and  become  deputy  registrars. 
Then  we  have  a  tailored  registration  campaign,  either  going  door-to- 
door,  the  registrar  and  another  person  or  one  person  who  is  a 
registrar,  or  we've  done  it  with  phone  banks  and  had  the  registrar 
standing  by.  When  you  found  somebody  who  wanted  to  be  registered  they 
went  out  in  the  car  and  registered  them  right  then.  There  are  various 
techniques  on  this  thing,  but  it  was  the  beginning. 

The  labor  unions  and  the  Democratic  party  were  enhancing  the 
Democratic  registration  immensely  and  so  we  somewhat  adapted  their 
technique.  But  we  had  to  be — there  are  fewer  Republicans  so  you 
just  don't  go  to  the  door  and  ask  if  you  want  to  be  registered.  You 
go  to  the  door  and  ask:   are  there  any  unregistered  Republicans 
living  here?  And  if  there  are,  you  whip  out  the  book  and  register 
them,  because  you  can't  deny  taking  the  registration  of  anybody  who 
wants  to,  so  ask  the  question  first.  Try  to  avoid  registering  Democrats, 
if  possible. 

We  had  had  some  registration  campaigns  and  I  think  perhaps  this 
was  the  point  at  which  the  state  committee  really  got  into  that. 
They  developed  later  on  in  years  very  highly  specialized  techniques 
and  manuals  on  this.  We  have  had  statewide  registration  drives  with 
county  quotas  and  prizes  and  things  through  the  '60s  and  early  '70s. 
It's  not  really  a  very  practical  approach  now  with  postcard 
registration.  Anybody  can  register. 

We  won't  even  have  registration  now  if  President  Carter  has  his 
way.   I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen.  His  theory  is  you  take 
identification  to  the  polls  with  you.  All  right,  who's  going  to 
issue  that  identification?  How  are  you  going  to  know  if  this  is  an 
alien,  a  felon,  do  they  really  live  where  they  say  they  do? 

Stein:  Yes,  and  what's  to  prevent  them  from  running  all  over  the  city  and 
voting  sixteen  times? 

Pike:   Exactly.  Those  are  all  problems. 

Stein:  What  was  your  reaction  to  the  TV  debates? 

Pike:   Oh,  disaster,  total  disaster.   I  was  shocked  that  Nixon  did  it.   I 

heard  Bob  Finch  say  in  later  years  that  he  opposed  it.  The  political 
theory  is  that  you  never  give  a  lesser  known  challenger  a  platform. 
That's  exactly  what  happened.   Kennedy  performed  admirably  in  those 
debates.   Nixon  is  a  very  tense,  uptight  person  in  lots  of  situations. 
He  had  the  illness,  the  knee  thing,  that  I'm  sure  bothered  him.  He  was 
on  a  terrible  schedule.  He  was  tired,  he  was  overworked,  and  he  was 
handled  badly.  They  were  just  awful.  He  was  also  defensive.   He  had  to 
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Pike:   be  defensive  of  the  Eisenhower  years.   It  was  just  a  dreadful  position 
for  him  to  be  in  with  a  really  aggressive  young  man  who's  coming  on 
so  strong. 

I  think  [Gerald]  Ford  made  the  same  mistake — the  Ford  campaign 
[1976].   Who  is  Jimmy  Carter?  Well,  after  the  debates  everybody  knew 
who  Jimmy  Carter  was  and  why  a  person  in  a  position  of  power  gives  a 
platform  to  that  kind,  I  just  don't  understand  their  thinking. 

Stein:   How  would  you  assess  the  Nixon  campaign  in  general  that  year? 

Pike:   That  year?   I  think  the  debates  were  a  basic  mistake.   Another  basic 
mistake  was  that  business  of  going  to  every  state.   It's  hard  enough 
to  campaign  in  California,  let  alone  the  whole  country.   He  made 
that  pledge  and  he  was  determined  to  keep  it  and  he  wound  up  not 
being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  When  you  figure  out  how 
close  that  election  was,  something  like  119,000  votes  in  the  whole 
country,  and  he  was  in  Alaska  instead  of  New  York  or  some  place  else 
the  weekend  before  the  election — it  was  absurd.   It  was  bad  planning 
and  I  really  don't  know  how  much  of  that  was  Nixon's  own  determination 
and  how  much  it  was  faulty  strategy. 

I  suspect  that  a  lot  of  it  had  to  do  with  Nixon,  who  has  always 
thought  he  could  run  his  own  campaigns.   A  candidate  should  never  be 
their  own  campaign  manager,  but  he  always  would  make  abrupt  decisions 
and  go  do  it  and  I  guess  there  was  nothing  anybody  could  do  about  it. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  crisscrossed  the  country  in  an  exhausting 
pattern  instead  of  doing  an  area  at  a  time,  sort  of  thing.  But  to  fly 
way  across  the  country  and  then  backtrack  to  the  middle  of  the 
country  and  then — I  don't  know  who  was  scheduling  him.   But  it  was 
terrible.   It  was  a  grueling  campaign  for  both  of  them,  I  think. 

Those  were  the  things  that  I  would  say  were  wrong  with  it.   There 
were  other  things  that  I  thought  seemed  to  be  going  pretty  well:   the 
phone  bank  programs,  those  mechanics  were  well  delineated  and  effective 
tools.  And  I  think  not  asking  Eisenhower  to  help  him  was  a  blow  to 
the  campaign.   You  can  read  millions  of  books  that  say  Eisenhower  was 
ready  to  and  N±xon  had  asked  him  and  you  can  read  books  that  say 
Eisenhower  didn't  really  like  him  and  he  didn't  offer  early  enough. 
Who  knows?   Who  knows?   But  I  suspect  Nixon  wanted  to  do  it  on  his 
own,  prove  something  to  himself,  without  the  support  of  the  father 
figure. 

Women  have  always  favored  Nixon  more  than  men.   I  don't  know  why 
that's  true.   Maybe  it's  just  something  in  the  makeup  of  the  man  that 
men  don't  like  him, but  women  have  always.   That  was  one  reason  for  the 
phone  banks . 
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Pike:   I  think  more  Republican  women  vote  than  Democratic  women.  That's  just 
a  pattern.  I  don't  think  that's  true  today  at  all  necessarily,  but 
I  think  it  was  true  then.   I  think  oftentimes  the  Democratic  women 
wait  until  the  husband  comes  home  at  night  to  vote  and  then  don't 
quite  ever  get  out  of  the  house  or  maybe  they  weren't  at  that  time 
as  revved  up  about  the  campaigns.  As  I  say,  I  don't  think  this  holds 
necessarily  today. 

Republican  women  were  activists  in  the  party,  too,  not  holding 
positions,  but  doing  the  grubby  work.   I  imagine  that's  reasonably 
true  in  the  Democratic  party  also.  But  there  was  a  drive  among 
Republican  women,  a  sort  of  a  cause-oriented  thing.  Until  more 
recently,  I  have  not  known  as  many  Democratic  women.   I  think  today 
that  Democratic  women  are  just  as  cause-oriented  and  even  more  so 
than  Republicans.  But  this  was  basically  California.   I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  nationwide.   I'm  not  aware  of  there  being  any  Democratic 
women's  activity  particularly  in  the  Kennedy  campaign. 

Stein:   I  don't  know. 

Pike:   I  don't  either.  Kennedy  came  to  San  Francisco  a  lot  more.   I  think 
Nixon  came  once.   Kennedy  was  here  a  couple  of  times,  as  I  recall. 

Stein:  One  of  the  things  that  intrigued  me  with  the  election  in  general 
was  that  great  slipping  of  Republican  fortunes.  Do  you  have  any 
light  to  shed  on  that? 

Pike:   I  don't  think  I  have  any  more  light  than  all  the  things  you  can  read 
on  it.  The  Democrats  were  coming  up  in  registration  all  over  the 
country.   I  think  Nixon  was  a  red  flag  to  Democrats.   The  crossover 
outside  of  California  of  Democrats  to  vote  Republican  did  not  hold 
for  Nixon  nationally  as  it  held  in  California.   I  think  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  that  had  happened  to  Nixon  prior  to  the  campaign,  that 
had  a  carryover  effect,  that  were  exploited  by  the  Democrats.  Maybe 
people  were  apprehensive. 

I  think  that  Jack  Kennedy  gave  a  kind  of  a  tone  to  his  campaign 
of  an  uplift  thing  that  was  very  appealing.  In  some  ways  Carter  did 
a  similar  thing  in  the  last  election  and  that  I  think  it  appealed 
immensely  to  people,  particularly  when  you're  talking  about  legislative 
seats.  We  lost  some  big  states  in  the  East  in  the  presidential 
campaign  which  was  probably  an  indication  that  we  were  going  to  lose 
congressional  seats  there,  too,  a  dissatisfaction. 

Stein:  Did  any  of  it  have  to  do  with  the  ending  of  crossfiling,  because 
this  was  the  first  year  that  there  was  no  crossfiling? 
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Pike:    In  California.   Oh,  I  think  very  definitely  it  did.   I  don't  think 

anybody  had  any  concept  prior  to  that  really  of  who  belonged  to  what 
party  and  party  was  not  stressed.  But  the  rise  of  registration  and 
the  fact  that  crossfiling  had  been  abolished  were  incentives  to  the 
Democrats  to  play  up  the  party  affiliation  and  to  make  a  stronger 
pitch  on  that  basis.   I  think  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

I  don't  think  going  back  to  crossfiling  today  would  necessarily 
change  that  because  I  think  the  voters  are  more  perceptive  and  aware 
of  party  affiliations  and  they  tend  to  attach  the  party  label  to 
people  rather  than  specific  issues.   Maybe  a  general  overall  feeling 
about  where  the  two  parties  differ  and  stand,  but  it's  people.   I 
think  people  pretty  well  know  now  who's  a  Republican  and  who's  a 
Democrat,  except  in  municipal  elections.   But  when  you  come  down  to 
an  assembly  race  or  a  congressional  race,  I  think  they  do  know. 

Crossfiling  was  abolished  in  '58  and  took  effect  in  this 
election.   Kuchel  survived  it  and  [Frank]  Jordan,  both,  Kuchel 
because  of,  I  think,  probably  a  lot  of  his  voting  record  and  attitudes 
and  the  fact  that  he  always  had  Democratic  support. 

Stein:  One  of  the  general  questions  that  I  had  about  the  election  is  that 

most  political  observers,  at  that  time  anyway,  seemed  to  feel  that  in 
a  normal  election  an  ordinary  Democratic  candidate  would  average  about 
5  percent  of  the  votes  short  of  Democratic  registration.   In  other 
words,  there 'd  be  a  5  percent  crossover  and  that  it  was  more  or  less 
a  rule  of  thumb  that  if  the  Democratic  candidate  fell  10  percent  short, 
as  Kennedy  did,  he  was  in  trouble.  Was  that  view  an  accepted  one? 

Pike:   That  is  like  the  rule  of  thumb  you  use  on  incumbents.   If  you're 

taking  a  poll,  a  survey,  and  your  incumbent  falls  to  50  percent  or 
lower  he's  in  trouble,  yes.   The  Democrats  have  to  get  their 
registration.   It's  a  bulk  registration.  Republicans  have  to  get 
their  registration  just  to  survive  and  hope  for  the  10  to  20  percent 
crossover.   But  the  Democrats  have  that  built-in  base  and  if  they 
don't  get  that,  if  they  don't  rev  up  that  much  enthusiasm,  how  are 
they  going  to  get  a  crossover  vote?   It'?  a  very  good  measuring  stick. 

Polling  had  not  become  quite  so  scientific  and  quite  so  utilized 
in  campaigns,  I  don't  believe,  in  '60  as  it  has  today.   I  don't  know 
who  was  doing  polling  for  either  of  the  presidential  candidates  at 
that  time,  if  indeed  it  was  done.   There  must  have  been  something. 

A  lot  of  people  don't  understand  that  polls  are  not  predictions. 
They're  only  a  measurement  of  an  attitude  at  a  given  point  in  time. 
The  national  polls  have  often  been  taken  as  predictions. 

Stein:   I  think  the  Field  Poll  was  polling  back  then. 
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Pike:   Yes,  but  that's  not  a  political  poll.   That  is  not  a  poll  where  all 
the  questions  are  devoted  to  the  candidates.   It's  not  an  in-depth 
thing.  Yes,  all  those  public  polls  were  [polling  in  I960]:  Harris, 
Gallop,  and  Field.   But  whether  they  [Kennedy  and  Nixon]  had 
privately  commissioned  polls  or  not,  I'm  not  aware  of,  but  they  may 
have  had  them. 

Stein:   I  don't  know  if  any  of  these  women  electors  need  commenting  on.* 

Pike:   I  know  Lucile  Hosmer.  I  remember  Mary  Ellen  Irwin.  I  don't  know 
what's  become  of  her.   The  others  I  don't  even  know — were  they 
alternates?   [laughter]  They  must  have  been.  Maybe  that  was  just 
something  that  was  done — that's  done  at  the  convention,  though,  or 
shortly  thereafter?   I  can't  remember.   [referring  to  interview 
outline]  There's  one  thing  down  here,  you've  got  Spencer- Roberts. 
They  did  Kuchel's  campaign. 

Stein:   That  year? 

Pike:   No,  the  next  time  Kuchel  ran.   I  think  they  did  some  congressional 
and  state  legislature  campaigns. 

Stein:  Yes,  my  recollection  is  that  they  did,  that  this  was  their  first  time 
out  and  they  did  [John]  Rousselot  and  Alphonso  Bell. 

Pike:   Yes,  which  are  logical  because  they  came  out  of  the  Young  Republicans. 
Both  Mr.  Spencer  and  Bill  Roberts  were  very  active  in  the  Young 
Republicans.  Bill,  I  think  at  that  time,  was  executive  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  [Republican]  Central  Committee.  They  decided 
to  go  into  business  together  and  I  think  this  was  Rousselot 's  first 
race.   They  were  all  friends.  They  did  John's  race  and  Al  Bell 
because  I  think  Dick  Blades,  who  was  with  Al  Bell's  staff,  was  very 
active  in  the  Young  Republicans  and  probably  recommended  them.  Then 
they  did  Tom  Kuchel's. 


The  Republican  Party,  1962-1963:   The  Growing  Threat  of  the  Right  Wing 

Stein:   Let's  go  onto  '62  and  '63.   This  brings  us  to  the  rise  of  the  Birch  Society 
at  the  state  central  committee  meeting.  You  said  that  you  remembered 
that. 

Pike:   Yes,  we  had  really  had  it  with  the  Birch  Society  then.   They  started 
activity  in  the  Young  Republicans  and  they  gradually  spread  into 
the  other  organizations.   I  think  there  were  Birch  people  at  the 


*See  list  in  interview  outline  in  appendix. 
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Pike:   state  central  committee  meeting.  We  had  just  gone  through  the  '60 
election  where  we  had  lost  seats,  as  you  pointed  out,  with  the 
crossf iling. 

I  notice  it  is  attributed  here*  to  Jack  Schrade  and  maybe  he 
did  carry  the  ball  on  the  floor  because  Schrade  was  such  a 
conservative.  He  also  came  from  San  Diego  and  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  dispense  to  candidates  and  it  was  a  surprise  that  Schrade 
would  support  this  position.   I  think  that's  probably  perhaps  why  he 
was  chosen  to  do  it,  but  I  know  that  Weinberger  was  quite  active  in 
and  interested  in  that  turnaround  on  that  and  perhaps  even  helped 
write  the  resolution. 

Now,  this  is  where  I  did  call  the  roll  of  the  state  committee, 
name  by  name,  for  this  roll  call  vote.   It  was  a  mess.   It  was  at 
the  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel  and  I  think  it  was  Joe  Martin  who  got  me 
to  help  in  the  resolutions  committee  on  that.   Then  we  went  to  the 
floor  with  it  and  it  took  hours  to  call  the  roll.   They  [the  Birchers] 
sat  just  like  the  Communist  handbook  recommends  it,  in  the  diamond 
formation  in  the  room.   It  was  that  well  organized  so  that  somebody 
spoke  here  and  here  and  here.   It  went  like  that. 

Stein:   These  are  the  Birchers? 

Pike:    The  Birchers  and/or  their  allies.  How  many  were  actually  card-carrying 
member  of  the  Birch  Society,  who  knows?   There  were  arch  conservatives 
and  many  of  them  were  Birchers,  I  know.   Cap  had  a  really  hard  time 
controlling  that  thing.  With  all  his  experience  and  all  his  really 
fine  parliamentary  skills — the  gavel  had  to  be  banged  every  five 
minutes,  to  make  people  sit  down.   It  was  awful;  you  wouldn't  believe 
it.   Then  the  next  year  we  had  the  Young  Republican  national 
convention  here  which  was  a  replay  of  that  same  kind  of  thing. 

It's  disruptive  tactics.   It's  the  kind  of  thing  used  by  any  kind 
of  agitating,  dissident  group.  People  were  getting  disgusted  and 
wanted  to  go  home.   They  were  annoyed  and  irritated  with  this  and  you 
had  to  keep  votes  here,  because  you  go  down  that  roll  call 
alphabetically . 


*See  interview  outline.   The  state  central  committee  met  in  San 
Francisco  on  January  30,  1963.   State  Senator  Jack  Schrade  introduced 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  restoration  of  crossfiling.   Associate 
state  central  committee  members  who  were  also  John  Birch  Society 
members,  it  was  charged,  used  "mob  tactics"  in  trying  to  shout  down 
the  resolution. 
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Pike:        That's  when  my  partner,   Ron  Smith   (now  my  partner  in  business  and 

quite  a  bit  younger  than  me) ,  was  helping  me  on  the  platform.     He  was 
an  employee  of   the  state  committee  at   that   time.      He  was  helping  me. 
He  was  also  recording  votes  so  that  we  had  a  double  count  and  Betty 
Williams,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  was  using   the  adding  machine. 
There  were  three  of  us   tallying  that  vote.      I  had  the  problem  if 
somebody  wasn't  in  the  hall,   knowing  whether  it  was  our  vote  or  not, 
and  how  long  I  would  call  their  name  and  stall     the  thing.      I  was 
taking  some  signals  from  Cap  on  that  and  from  Joe,   to  a  degree.     But 
you  can  only  do   that  so  long;    everybody  knows  what  you're  doing. 

It  was  a  very  exhausting  thing.      It  was  very  distressing  to  see 
it  happening  in  the  party.      It's  just  like  they  brought  a  wave  of 
people  we'd  never  seen  before  to  agitate.      That  wasn't  the  case,  of 
course,  because  they  had  to  be  members,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  new 
faces   there.   They  had  run  candidates;   nominees. 

Stein:      The  accusation  was  that   these  were  associate  members. 

Pike:        Who  are  not  supposed  to  vote,  but  they  can  make  a  whole  lot  of  noise 
and  distract  people  so   that  they  can't  hear  their  name  being  called 
or  I   couldn't  hear  the  vote  being  called.      It  was  a  distruptive 
tactic  not  unlike  any  other  disruptive  tactics,  but  they  were 
organized  to  do  it.      They  enjoyed  doing  it,    tremendously.      I  think  we 
did  have  to  clear  the  room  of  associate  members  at  one  time  but  you'd 
have  to  go  back  to   the  minutes   to  be  sure. 

Stein:      Those  minutes  would  be  available? 

Pike:        I  suppose  that  they  are  somewhere  in  some  of  the  state  committee's 
records.      I'm  sure  an  attempt  was  made  to  do  that.     Whether  we  were 
successful  or  not   I  don't  know  because  I  don't  remember  who  was 
sergeant-at-arms  at  that  time,  whether  it  was  Frank  Turnbull,  who's  a 
great  big  tall  guy  with  a  husky  voice,   or  whether  it  was    [Carl] 
Britschgi.      The  legislators  were  just  appalled.      I  think  they  began 
to  see  for   the  first   time  what  had  happened,  which  we  had  seen  happen 
at   the  Young  Republicans.      I  think  the  senior  party  really  believed 
the  Young  Republicans  after   that,    that  we  had  a  problem,   a  severe 
one. 

Stein:     Was   that  also  an  issue  then  in  endorsing  the  Republican  candidates? 
Pike:        The  state  committee  doesn't  endorse  the  candidates. 

Stein:     After  the  primary,  my  understanding  is   that  at  least  two  of  the 

people  who  were  running  for  office,   John  Rousselot  and  Edgar  Hiestand 
were  Birch  members. 
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Pike:   That's  right.   January  of  '62  was  not  after  the  primary.   The  primary 
was  in  June  of  '62.   This  was  an  interim  meeting  of  the  state 
committee.   It  set  the  stage  for  what  was  to  come.   Some  organizations 
did  endorse  Birch  candidates.   The  CRA  was  not  totally  infiltrated  at 
that  time.   The  assembly  [CRA.]  was  later,  but  the  Birch  Society  began 
to  infiltrate  the  volunteer  organizations  that  did  endorse.   I'm  sure 
in  a  congressional  district  people  would  ask  the  question  of  candidates. 
I  know  there  was  much  running  around  by  some  of  the  legislators  like 
Bill  Bagley  and  others,  trying  to  raise  money  for  another  Republican 
because  X,  Y,  or  Z  in  that  race  was  a  Bircher  and  we  had  to  make  sure 
he  wouldn't  get  the  nomination.   But  there  were  some  stiff  primary 
battles  on  that. 

Stein:   I  just  realized  that  we're  mistaken  on  dates.   That  state  central 
committee  meeting  was  in  '63,  not  '62.   It  was  January  30,  '63. 
Otherwise  it  doesn't  make  sense  because  Weinberger  was  presiding  and 
he  wasn't  elected  chairman  of  the  state  central  committee  until 
August,  1962. 

II 

Stein:   But  the  issue  did  come  up  in  August  at  the  state  committee. 

Pike:    I'm  sure  it  did. 

Stein:   Of  endorsing  the  Birchers.   I  guess  it  must  have  come  up  in  the  context 
of  putting  sort  of  the  seal  of  approval  on  all  the  Republicans  who 
were  running  for  office.   According  to  the  clippings  I've  read,  there 
was  discussion,  because  of  these  two  [Rousselot  and  Hiestand]  about 
Birchers,  and  Cap  Weinberger  said  that  their  Birch  membership  was 
irrelevant  and  the  committee  voted  to  endorse  the  whole  ticket. 

Pike:   Well,  what  could  the  committee  do,  for  heaven's  sakes?   I'm  sure 
that  somebody  forced  their  endorsement.   It  isn't  necessary  but  I 
think  they  were  apprehensive.   Certainly-  the  young  Turks  in  the 
legislature  and  Cap,  probably,  would  have  done  everything  they  could 
behind  the  scenes  to  make  sure  a  non-Bircher  got  the  nomination. 
Maybe  this  was  an  attempt  then  to  pin  down  a  state  committee  blanket 
approval  of  the  nominees  of  the  party.   Those  things  rarely  ever 
worked  that  way.   They're  ridiculous,  I  think,  on  the  face  of  it. 
Yes,  that  is  why  Cap  was  in  the  chair  at  that  meeting,  of  course,  in 
January . 

We  were  heading  into  the  gubernatorial  campaign  in  '  62  cc/uiing 
up.   Cap  was  elected  without  challenge  but  we  made  sure  that  that 
happened  all  right.   Joe  Shell  was  going  to  run  against  Gaylord 
Parkinson  for  the  vice- chairmanship.   So  the  Weinberger  forces  got 
behind  Parkinson,  but  Joe  Shell  was  interested.   He  was  traveling 
around  the  state.   He  was  talking  to  people.   "Parky"  had  a  plan — 
he's  the  originator  of  the  Cal  [California]  Plan — so  he  had  a  good 
talking  point  for  the  vice- chairmanship. 
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Pike:   We  did  quite  a  bit  of  work.   There  again  I  was  contacting  people  and 
finding  out  who  had  the  votes  and  who  they  were  appointing  and  making 
sure  they  were  on  Parkinson's  side.  The  San  Diego  people  came  up 
with  a  lot  of  pizazz  at  that  meeting  and  put  on  a  good  kind  of  a  show. 
It  was  a  spirited  contest  and  Joe  Shell  fell  away. 

But  there  again  you  see  the  promotion  of  Robert  Rowan  up  to 
treasurer,  a  moderate  element  again;  secretary,  Jack  McCarthy,  a 
moderate  liberal;  Lee  Sherry  [vice-chairman,  north],  liberal.  It 
kept  the  hierarchy  of  the  party  in  the  right  hands  but  way  out  here 
you  were  having  all  this  uproar. 

I  was  replaced  [as  secretary].   I  wasn't  offered  it;  I 
did  not  want  it.   [John]  McCarthy  was  a  much  stronger  candidate,  for 
one  thing.  He  was  Republican  leader  in  the  senate.   I  think  it  was 
the  assistant  secretary  position  that  was  supposed  to  go  to  a  Young 
Republican  and  I  think  that's  when  Virginia  Savelle — no,  Athalie 
Clark — so  it  didn't  hold  for  that  one.  Athalie  Clark  is  a  member  of 
the  California  Republican  League,  incidentally,  one  of  the  founding 
members.   So  actually  in  control  of  the  structure  of  the  party  were 
the  more  moderate  people.  But  the  base  of  the  party  was  being  eroded 
by  the  Birchers. 

Stein:  Was  this  also  true  in  the  San  Francisco  county  committee? 

Pike:   We  were  beginning  to  have  noises  of  people  talking  about  putting 

together  slates  and  running  for  the  county  committee.   It  didn't  come 
up  basically  in  strength  until  later,  in  '64,  when  the  conservatives 
began  to  get  a  slate  together  and  quite  a  well-financed  one,  as  I 
recall.  I  think  a  few  people  ran  but  the  incumbents  won. 

San  Francisco  is  a  moderate,  liberal  town  as  far  as  Republicans 
are  basically  concerned  and  there  is  that  never  ending  control  fight 
for  the  county  committee.  You're  going  to  see  it  come  up  next  year 
where  the  CRA  (Lyn  Nofziger  of  the  CRA)  is  already  putting  together 
a  slate  to  take  over  the  county  committee  through  some  of  the  Reagan 
people.   I  don't  think  Governor  Reagan  himself  knows  anything  about 
it,  bu'u  these  are  Reagan  people. 

I  think  we  did  have  some  people  run  and  we  did  do  a  mailer  for 
the  incumbents.  We  got  the  CRA  unit  here  to  endorse  the  incumbent 
county  committee,  as  I  recall,  so  we  had  a  Republican  endorsement. 
It  was  beginning. 
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The   1962  Election 


The  Gubernatorial  Primary 

Pike:         [referring   to   interview  outline]      The  primary   campaign?     Yes,    I   did 
play  a  role.      I  was   the   campaign  manager  for  the  Nixon  campaign   in 
San  Francisco.      I  was   released  by   Bechtel   for  nine  months. 

Stein:      Oh,    that  was  when  you  were  released  by  Bechtel. 

Pike:        Yes,    for  nine  months   to   do   that.      I  was   a  supporter  of  Nixon  against 

Shell   in   that   race.      In  fact,    I  had  urged  Mr.    Nixon  to   run   for  governor. 
I   realize  now  that   that  was   a  mistake.      He  didn't  want   to  run  for 
governor.      Bob   Finch  advised  him  not   to   run  for  governor.   But  he  had 
come  so   close  in   the  presidential   race.      He   could  carry  California  and 
we  were  having   this   problem  with   the  Birchers   and  Nixon  took  a  very 
flat-out  anti-Birch  stand.      I   think  the  pressure   came  from  the 
legislature   (or  legislators),   Republican  ones,    and  from  the  financial 
backers.      I   think  he  just   couldn't  say  no. 

Stein:      If  he  hadn't   run,   who  would  have  run? 

Pike:        George  Christopher  might  have.      I   don't  know  if  he  would  have  been 
elected.      There  was   some  mumbling   talk  about  Kuchel  doing   it.      I 
don't  know.      McCarthy  might  have  run.      He  was   interested.      Maybe 
Weinberger;    I   don't  know.      But  Nixon  was   obviously   the  one  that  people 
thought  of   first. 

I   remember   there  was   a  dinner  party  here   (I   think  I  may  have 
showed  you  one  of   those  pictures) — George  Christopher,   Bob   Steele, 
Joe  Martin,   Derre,   myself  and  a   few  others.      Mr.   Nixon  was   in   town 
and  we  had  a  very  pleasant   dinner  and  it    [his   running]   was  vaguely 
discussed.      But  I   remember  when  he  was   going  back  to   the  hotel   and 
Joe  Martin  shoved  me   towards  Nixon  and  Nixon  said,   "Come  on,   Emily, 
get      in   the  car  with  me  and  ride  up   to   the  hotel"   and  we  did.      He 
really   didn't  want   to   talk;   he  was   tired. 

He  suddenly   said,   "Oh,    I  really   don't  know  what   to   do."      I 
said,   "Mr.   Nixon,    I   think  you  ought   to   run,"   for  whatever   that  means. 
"I   think  you  ought   to  run  for  governor.      I   don't  know  anybody   else 
that   can  win  it."     He  said,   "thank  you,"   and   that  was   the  end  of   that 
conversation.      But   that  "I   don't  know  what   to   do" — he  was   troubled  by 
it,   very   troubled. 

I  was   released  by  Bechtel.      It's  not   illegal   today.      They   could 
still   do   it  and  report   it  as  an   in  kind  contribution,  which  maybe   they 
had   to   do   then.      I  don't  know.      But   they  wouldn't  do   it   today  because 
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Pike:        they  have  too  many  government,   state  contracts  and  everything.     But 
it  was  Joe  Martin  who  talked  to  the  Bechtel  people.      I  don't  know 
whose  idea  it  was.      It  might  have  been  Joe's  as  a  result  of   the  phone 
bank  I  had  run  in    '60.     But  I  was  definitely  involved  in  the  primary. 

I  remember  I  did  a  Nixon  mailer  here  in  the  primary,    to 
Republicans.      I  remember  Bob  Haldeman  telling  me  that  I  was  stupid, 
that  we  didn't  need  a  Republican  mailer  in  a  primary  in  San  Francisco 
for  Nixon,   and  I  had  spent  too  much  money. 

Stein:     What  did  you  reply? 

Pike:        I  said,   "Well,   I   thought  it  was  necessary."     That's  all  I  said.     It 

turned  out  that  it  really  wasn't,  but  there  was  so  much  agitation  that 
I  just  wasn't  sure  and  I  thought  we  had  better  be  safe  than  sorry. 

[referring   to  interview  outline]     Yes,    the  poll.     Krehbiel  polled 
all  the  members  of   the  state  committee  and  I  did  reply,   "Nixon."* 

Stein:  One  other  question  I  have  about  Nixon's  candidacy:  I  think  that  there 
were  rumors  afloat  then  that  he  was  running  simply  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  White  House  in  '64  or  '68. 

Pike:        That's  a  charge  made  I'm  sure  by  Shell  and  the  Democrats,    too, 
probably.      I   think  he  may  or  may  not  have  thought  of  that.     My 
recollection  is  that  Bob  Finch  felt  that  he  should  run  for  the 
presidency  again  and  that  being  the  governor  of  the  state  was  not 
necessarily  the  way  to  go  because  you're  bound  to  make  enemies. 
You've  got  to  make  decisions,   so  you're  going  to  make  some  enemies, 
and  he  would  be  leaving  in  midterm  and  it  would  look  too  opportunistic. 
I  know  Finch  was  dead  set  against  his  running  for  governor. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]     Yes,  we  did  have   the  beginning 
of  the  fight   to  remove  Tommy  Kuchel  from  the  Senate.      I  did  not  work 
in  that  primary  because  I  was  doing  Nixon  things,  but  I,  of  course, 
voted  for  Tommy  Kuchel. 


*John  Krehbiel,   a  Nixon  worker,   polled  members  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  to  ascertain  which   candidate  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  party  organization:     Richard  Nixon,   Goodwin  Knight, 
Joe  Shell,   or  George  Christopher.     Nixon  won. 
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The  General  Election:   the  First  Nixon  Defeat 


Stein:   Did  that  nine  months  from  Bechtel  allow  you  to  stay  on  in  the  general 
election? 

Pike:   Oh,  yes.   I  went  right  through  the  whole  thing.   We  had  headquarters 
on  Market  Street.   We  had  one  in  the  primary  that  was  farther  down 
Market  Street.   Then  after  the  primary,  Nixon  being  the  nominee,  I 
worked  out  of  the  state  central  committee  office  for  several  months 
until  we  found  a  location  for  headquarters  up  across  from  the  Del 
Webb  Hotel  for  the  general  election.   My  duties — 

[tape  is  interrupted] 

Stein:  You  were  saying  that  you  had  found  headquarters  across  from  the  Del 
Webb  Hotel. 

Pike:   Yes,  and  we  moved  in  up  there.   We  installed  a  phone  bank  up  there. 
What  we  did,  we  tried  to  map  out  appearances  we  thought  Mr.  Nixon 
should  make  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  should  go,  what  kinds  of 
things  he  should  do.   Alan  Nichols  was  the  general  chairman  of  the 
campaign.   Alan  fought  very  hard  and  was  able  in  this  county  to  involve 
a  lot  of  the  ethnic  groups.  We  had  on  paper  a  nicely  structured  group. 
We  had  Steve  Doi  from  the  Japanese  community,  we  had  blacks,  and  we 
had  our  subsidiary  headquarters  in  the  Fillmore  later  on,  and  we  tried 
to  get  Mr.  Nixon  to  walk  down  Fillmore  Street.   It  was  not  allowed  by 
Mr .  Haldeman . 


Stein:   Why  not? 

Pike:   He  just  didn't  think  it  would  make  any  votes.   We  didn't  know  whether 
it  would  make  any  votes  or  not,  but  we  thought  it  would  be  a  darn 
good  idea.   We  got  the  idea  from  the  fact  that  when  he  was  starting 
his  campaign  Joe  Tinney,  the  assessor,  had  taken  him  walking  through 
the  Mission  and  apparently  he  had  gotten  quite  a  good  reception.   So 
Alan  and  I  thought  maybe  he  could  walk  in  neighborhood  areas.   But 
then  they  got:   "Well,  he's  running  for  governor;  he  can't  take  the 
time  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

We  did  get  him  up  here  for  one  event  that  was  just  a  corker  and 
that  was  the  International  Tea  at  the  Hall  of  Flowers.   Gladys  McPhun 
put  that  on  for  us  and  she  had  every  ethnic  representation  that's 
part  of  San  Francisco.   They  prepared  their  own  native  food  and  did 
the  decorations  of  their  own  tables.   It  was  one  of  the  more 
spectacular  events  we've  ever  had.   There  were  over  1,700  people  out 
there  for  that  event  and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon  came.   It  was  an 
excellent,  excellent  affair.   Somewhere  I  have  the  list  of  each  table 
and  what  they  had  to  serve.   I  think  the  Russian  ladies  were  dressed 
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Pike:   in  Russian  costumes  and  the  Japanese  in  Japanese  dress  and  it  was 
spectacular.   Indians — they  even  had  Indians,  American  Indians. 
A  very  fine  kind  of  event. 

But  we  could  not  get  Nixon  into  this  area  very  much.  We  had  a 
series  of  advance  men  who  would  sweep  in  with  an  extremely  complicated, 
all-encompassing  program  and  it  had  to  be  done  yesterday.   It  was  very 
frustrating,  I  remember.  We  received  some  literature,  that  literature 
that  Murray  Chotiner  put  out.   I  remember  when  it  arrived  in  head 
quarters.   Things  would  just  come  from  nowhere.  These  boxes  came 
in  and  I  opened  one  and  I  almost  fainted.   I  called  Alan  and  said, 
"You've  got  to  come  up  here  and  look  at  this  stuff."  We  looked  at  it 
and  then  we  hid  it.  We  put  it  in  a  little  bin  under  the  stairway  there 
and  never  used  it. 

Stein:  What  was  wrong  with  it? 

Pike:   It  was  very  offensive.   I  can't  remember.   I  think  I  threw  it  away. 

I  didn't  want  to  ever  see  it  again.   It  was  quite  right  wing.   I  don't 
think  it  had  any  lies.   It  was  just  that  the  whole  tone  was  wrong,  and 
particularly  wrong  for  San  Francisco.   There  was  something  startling 
on  the  cover  that  you  just  knew  what  this  was  going  to  be.  Maybe 
they  could  use  it  down  there  in  L.A.  where  there  were  a  lot  of  Birchers 
whose  votes  they  may  have  wanted.  I  don't  know.   It  was  a  very  arch 
right-wing  thing  and  I  know  that  somehow  Mr.  Nixon  got  talked  into 
using  the  Communist  issue  in  that  campaign,  at  least  toward  the  end. 
I  remember  Alan  saying,  "It's  the  last  time  they'll  have  to  have  that 
one." 

It  was  just  a  bad  campaign.  He  didn't  want  to  be  governor.  He 
couldn't  help  but  talk  about  international  issues  (that  was  part  of 
the  problem)  because  that  was  his  basic  interest.  Also,  there  was  a 
lot  going  on  in  the  world  and  he  was  always  asked  to  comment  on  anything 
Kennedy  had  done,  which  would  lead  him  in  any  kind  of  press  interview 
into  national  or  international  affairs.   I  think  people  got  the 
feeling  he  didn't  know  that  much  about  California  government  anymore 
and  that  he  was  more  interested  in  running  for  president. 

It  wasn't  all  his  fault,  but  it  was  just  bad.   They  used  to  trot 
out  the  Cesar  Romeros  and  the  Ginger  Rogers,  has-beens  in  a  way,  of 
the  entertainment  world.  They  were  all  for  him  and  they  would  arrive 
for  events.  You  just  got  this  kind  of  hopeless  feeling  that  it's  all 
going  down  hill  and  there's  nothing  you  can  do  to  stop  it.  But  we  did 
have  a  good  get-out- the- vote  operation  and  we  did  have  some  good  mailers 
that  we  did  send  out.  We  had  a  terrible  time  with  labor,  of  course, 
labor  unions,  and  all  the  things  you  need  to  have  going  for  you  at 
that  time  in  San  Francisco  weren't  there. 
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Pike:   Election  night — we  had  taken  a  room  across  the  street  at  the  Del  Webb 
for  the  night — myself  and  my  assistant,  Betty  Graham,  and  our  press 
person,  Beatrice  Seidler.   The  Democrats  came  by  in  the  evening  and 
were  jeering  and  throwing  rotten  tomatoes  at  headquarters  and  things 
like  that.   We  just  finally  walked  out  and  told  Alan  he  had  to  close 
up,  and  went  over  to  the  hotel  and  went  to  bed  and  woke  up  the  next 
morning  and  heard  the  press  conference,  and  almost  died.   Then  Betty 
and  I  had  to  go  back  and  clean  out  the  headquarters.   A  horrible  day, 
terrible  day.   I  had  told  somebody  I  had  worked  harder  in  nine  months 
than  I  ever  had  in  my  life  and  I  didn't  even  have  a  baby  to  show  for 
it.   [laughter] 

[referring  to  interview  outline]   The  Committee  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  California — was  that  part  of  that  Murray 
Chotiner  pamphlet?   It  might  have  been — purporting  to  be  a  Democratic 
thing.   I  think  that  was  right. 

Stein:   My  understanding  is  that  it  attacked  the  CDC  and  that  Roger  Kent  sued 
and  won. 

Pike:    That  kind  of  rings  a  bell  now.   He  won  the  suit  and  I  think  I  remember 
Alan  and  I  saying,  "Thank  God  we  had  the  sense  to  hide  it."   [reading 
from  interview  outline]   "The  conservatives  didn't  support  Nixon  because 
they  saw  him  as  a  rival  to  Goldwater"?   That  could  have  been.   We 
know  the  Joe  Shell  people  sat  on  their  hands.   Who  they  voted  for  I 
don't  know  or  whether  they  just  didn't  vote. 

Stein:   Just  one  last  question  on  the  campaign:   who  appointed  you  to  manage? 

Pike:   As  I  say,  it  was  Joe  Martin,  I  know,  that  talked  to  the  people  at 
Bechtel  and  the  Bechtel  people  called  me  and  said  the  request  has 
been  made  and  if  I  was  willing  to  do  it  (they  would  not  push  me  into 
it)  but  if  I  wanted  to  do  it,  it  was  all  right  with  them.   It  may 
have  been  Joe. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]   Max  Rafferty  [running  for 
superintendent  of  schools] — I  did  not  vote  for  him.   George  Christopher 
[running  for  lieutenant  governor] — yes,  I  supported  him.   Cf  course, 
John  Busterud  [running  for  treasurer]  was  one  of  my  favorite  people  in 
the  world  and  John  was  implored  to  get  into  that  race.  They  had  no 
treasurer  candidate.   I  don't  know  whether  the  Birchers  did  or  not. 
They  might  have,  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  involved  in  persuading 
John  to  run  for  treasurer.   He  and  Ann  and  the  children  traveled  the 
state  in  a  mobile  home — they  had  a  Dodge  bus  home — all  summer  and  fall. 
But  he  was  just  lost  in  the  shuffle,  like  everybody  else. 

Stein:   How  did  the  other  Republicans  you  worked  with  feel  about  the  Rafferty 
race? 
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Pike:   Most  of  those  that  I  was  associated  with  were  anti-Raff erty.   The 
conservative  elements  were  for  him,  of  course.  But  the  people  I 
worked  with  felt  he  was  a  dangerous  person.   They  were  not  for  him 
at  all. 

Stein:   Does  his  victory  indicate  that  much  of  an  increase  in  the  conservative 
Republican  vote,  do  you  think? 

Pike:   I  think  it  indicates  more  than  that.   I  think  it  indicates  a  dissatis 
faction  with  the  school  system.  And  the  feeling — he  was  talking  about 
going  back  to  the  basics.  Those  things  I  didn't  object  to.   It  was 
his  ideological  bent  that  I  didn't  like.   I  think  it  was  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  school  system  that  got  him  in  because  I 
think  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  "What  have  we  done?"  later  on  with 
Max  Raff erty. 

George  Christopher's  campaign — I  wasn't  really  involved  in  any  of 
these  other  campaigns  because  of  what  I  was  doing,  but  I  did  support 
George  Christopher.  Nobody  had  ever  heard  of  George  Christopher 
outside  of  San  Francisco.   That  was  another  problem.  Nobody  ever  heard 
of  [J.  Frank]  Coakley,  who  was  the  AG  [attorney  general]  candidate. 
As  far  as  I  can  tell,  I  don't  remember  who  the  other  people  who  were 
on  that  slate  were.   I  don't  remember  who  ran  for  secretary  of  state 
or  controller.  Was  [Frank]  Jordan  still  alive  then?  Jordan  was  still 
alive  then,  so  he  ran  for  secretary  of  state.  He  was  the  only  one  that 
won.  Nobody  had  ever  heard  of  John  Busterud  outside  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  legislature,  either. 

Stein:   I  guess  the  only  other  major  issue  on  the  ballot  that  year  was  the 
Francis  Amendment.* 

Pike:    I  was  opposed  to  it  because  I  knew  Lou  Francis.   The  wording  of  it — 

we  already  had  everything  that  we  needed  involved  in  the  state  process. 
This  was  just  a  red  flag  for  the  conservatives  and  far  too  extreme. 

[Referring  to  interview  outline.  Proposition  23  would  have 
reapportioned  the  state  senate.]  A  reapportioned  state  senate — that 
reappeared  again.   I'd  be  surprised  if  that  doesn't  come  up  again 
pretty  soon.   It  probably  will. 

Stein:   Then  the  only  other  thing  is  this  assessment  from  the  Western  Quarterly 
article  of  that  year. 


*A  strong  anti-Communist  measure. 
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Pike:   Yes,  which  I  read  a  couple  of  days  ago  but  I  have  to  reread  it.  Well, 
I  think  Kuchel  also  had  an  appeal  to  the  Jewish  community  in  Southern 
California  that  Nixon  never  has  had  and  never  did  have.   I  don't 
know  whether  Tommy  Kuchel  is  Jewish  or  not,  he  very  well  could  be,  but 
he's  always  had  a  base  of  support  in  the  liberal,  Jewish,  normally 
Democratic  areas  in  Los  Angeles. 

Now,  most  of  the  other  candidates  aside  from  Nixon  were  indigenous 
to  state  politics.   The  party  structure — I  don't  think  this  criticism 
could  be  leveled  at  it.  Certainly,  Christopher,  Busterud,  candidates 
of  that  ilk  are  exactly  what  he's  talking  about  here — ideologically 
they  can  breach  the  gulf  and  the  middle  of  the  readers.   I  think  they 
all  went  down,  just  like  people  did  in  '58,  because  all  the  money  went 
to  Nixon,  the  campaign  was  bad,  the  others  just  didn't  have  the 
resources  or  the  people  involved  to  help  them.   It  was  bad  from  the 
start;  from  the  primary  on  it  just  went  down  hill. 

Much  of  this  analysis  was  accepted  by  party  leaders  insofar  as 
the  need  for  professionalism  is  concerned.  Parky  [Gay lord  Parkinson] 
had  started  the  Cal  Plan  which  was  a  long-range  goal  of  recapturing  the 
state  legislature,  which  eventually  we  did  and  then  lost  again.  But 
they  brought  in  after  that  more  professional  people  and  a  much  more 
sophisticated  Cal  Plan  system. 

Stein:  Maybe  we  should  just  very  briefly  describe  what  the  Cal  Plan  is. 

Pike:   As  I  said,  it  was  a  long-range  goal  to  recapture  the  state  legislature 
for  the  Republicans.  Parky — that  was  his  concept.  How  you  did  it  was 
you  analyzed  the  districts.  Number  one:  you  saved  the  incumbents. 
You  analyzed  those  districts  where  the  incumbent  Democrat  was 
vulnerable,  where  it  was  an  open  seat,  where  there  was  a  possibility 
of  doing  it,  and  you  gave  support  to  the  Republican  nominee.  The  Cal 
Plan  has  never  attempted  to  influence  the  primary.  They  have  gone  in 
after  the  primary  and  helped. 

Now,  basically  when  it  started  it  was  a  financial  help  primarily. 
Parky  was  able  to  raise  a  great  deal  of  money  for  this  concept  and 
that  was  dispensed  to  candidates.  It  went  on  after  '62  to  provide 
them  with  professional  staff  help  or  guidance  in  graphics,  in  campaign 
strategy,  with  polls.  D.M.I,  (which  is  a  big  polling  operation  in 
California,  and  was  at  one  time  connected  to  Spencer-Roberts  and 
Associates)  got  into  this  sophisticated  polling  for  these  candidates 
and  how  to  use  the  polls.   That  all  grew  more  when  Parky  became  [state 
central  committee]  chairman. 

But  the  initial  thrust  was  money  for  them  and  some  help,  but  the 
need  for  professionalism  was  recognized.   The  Democrats  were  becoming 
much  more  professional  than  we  were,  and  they  had  all  the  pluses 
besides.   Spencer-Roberts  got  more  active  into  this,  and  then  other 
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Pike:   campaign  firms  became  involved  in  it.  The  state  committee  staff  was 
increased.  You  had  field  men  for  areas  of  the  state  who  were  very 
helpful  in  campaigns. 

Stein:   Has  that  continued? 

Pike:   It  is  continued.   It  even  accelerated  through  the  latter  part  of  the 
'60s.   It  has  continued,  in  fact,  in  this  last  election.  Yes,  they 
still  have  the  Cal  Plan  operation.   In  this  last  election  [1976], 
Cal  Plan  even  provided  direct  mail  pieces  for  the  candidates . 

Then,  however,  you  had  after  the  late  '60s  the  emergence  of  the 
assembly  caucus  and  the  senate  caucus  on  the  Republican  side  wanting 
to  control  who  their  cohorts  were  going  to  be.  They  have  set  up 
financial  committees  and  funds  and  they  send  caucus  staff  out  to  help 
in  campaigns.   In  the  '70s,  you  have  gotten  a  rivalry,  or  a  tendency 
toward  rivalry,  between  what  Cal  Plan  will  do  and  what  the  caucuses 
do,  which  candidates  they  handle. 

Some  senators  and  assemblymen  raise  money  with  the  view  to 
supporting  candidates  and  providing  this  kind  of  help,  like  H.L. 
Richardson  is  doing  through  all  the  gun  money — the  Rifle  Association 
and  the  Law  and  Order  Committee  and  Christian  Crusade  and  all  those. 
He's  building  quite  a  bankroll  and  he  did  support  and  did  provide  out 
of  that  support  money  professional  help  to  candidates  who  think  the 
way  he  does.   That's  another  segment  of  it  over  here. 

Campaigns  that  Cal  Plan  ran  this  time  were  basically  pretty 
successful.  The  ones  that  the  assembly  caucus  ran  were  not  successful. 
We  did  get  Ray  Johnson  in,  we  did  get  Stan  Statham,  Carol  Hallett, 
Marilyn  Ryan,  and  others.   But  where  the  caucus  handled  it,  it  didn't. 
We  lost  some  seats.  What's  going  to  happen  now,  I  don't  know,  because 
we  have  a  whole  new  state  committee  and  a  different  approach.   I  have 
some  real  doubts  about  their  ability  to  handle  it. 

Stein:   That  might  be  a  good  place  to  stop. 


Republican  Organizations,  1963-1964;   Triumphs  on  the  Right 
[Interview  8:  March  29,  1977]## 

Republican  State  Central  Committee 

Stein:   I  want  to  back  up  to  this  interim  meeting  of  the  Republican  state 

central  committee  in  January  '63  which  we  talked  a  little  bit  about 
last  time.  There  are  a  couple  of  questions  that  I  still  have  about  it. 
One  was  why  that  whole  controversy  exploded  over  the  issue  of  crossf iling. 
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Pike:   It  was  a  cause.  The  Birch  people  were  beginning  to  infiltrate  very 
heavily  in  the  beginning  of  *63,  headed  toward  '64  and  the  whole 
conservative  movement.   Crossfiling  was  a  logical  thing  for  them  to 
pick  on.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  litmus  test  for  everybody, 
whether  you  were  a  real  Republican  or  not,  that  kind  of  performance. 
"If  you  were  a  Republican  you  shouldn't  crossfile  a  Democratic 
ballot  and  Democrats  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  as  Republicans," 
I  think  is  the  phraseology  that  was  used.   It  wasn't  purifying  the 
party  at  all.  The  issue  came  up  and  it  was  a  cause  celebre  for  them 
so  they  could  make  the  press,  call  attention  to  themselves;  they  could 
potentially  build  followers,  I  suppose,  over  it.   It  was  the  issue 
at  the  time  that  they  could  rally  their  forces  around  and  take  a 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  party  leadership. 

Stein:  What  confused  me  was  that  it  was  one  of  those  situations  where  yes 
meant  no.  What  happened  that  year  was  that  the  party  made  a 
surprising  reversal  and  the  majority  ended  up  coming  out  against  a 
resolution  to  reinstate  crossfiling. 

Pike:   That's  right,  because  there  were  more  people  on  the  state  committee 
in  '62.  We  had  the  Shell-Nixon  fight.  You  had  a  different  set  of 
nominees  in  the  party  and  they  in  turn  appointed  people  of  like 
thinking  to  make  up  the  state  central  committee.   So  you  had  a 
different  make-up  of  the  state  committee. 

Now,  why  that  issue  particularly  came  up  at  that  time — let's 
see,  this  was  January.  The  state  legislature  was  in  session  and  I 
think  maybe  [Jack]  Schrade  had  a  bill  in  the  legislature.  Weinberger 
sided  with  Schrade.  Weinberger  had  won  the  election  for  the  assembly 
overwhelmingly  under  crossfiling  and  had  always  gotten  a  lot  of 
Democratic  support.   That's  why  he  sided  with  Schrade  on  this.  Was 
Cap  still  in  the  legislature  then?  No,  he  was  not.  Milton  Marks 
held  that  seat.  That  particular  issue  brought  out  all  the  intensity 
of  the  conservatives. 

Stein:   In  other  words,  a  vote  against  crossfiling  was  the  conservative 
position. 

Pike:   Yes,  it  was.  A  vote  for  it  was  the  more  moderate  or  liberal  position, 
the  theory  being  that  the  party  had  done  very  well  under  crossfiling 
over  the  years. 

Stein:   I  see.   So,  in  other  words,  that's  no  change  from  the  position  that 

many  Republicans  have  held  all  along.   It  was  the  newer  Republicans — 

Pike:   Who  were  opposed  to  crossfiling,  yes. 

Stein:  Do  you  remember  how  you  yourself  voted  on  that  issue? 
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Pike:   Yes,  I  voted  for  crossfiling.   I  don't  think  anybody  on  either  side 
of  this  issue  anticipated  quite  the  intensity  of  feeling.   It  just 
happened  [her  eyes  widen  as  if  in  surprise].   It  appeared  just  to 
happen.  It  really  didn't  because  they  were  well  organized  on  the 
other  side,  as  I  explained,  in  the  way  they  came  to  the  microphone 
and  stood  up  and  spoke  on  the  floor  in  patterns  so  that  it  was 
spread  all  across  the  room.  But  it  was  very  intense  and  the  more 
intense  they  got,  of  course,  the  more  intense  everybody  else  got  and 
you  knew  what  it  was.   It  wasn't  crossfiling  that  was  being  fought' 
really.   It  blew  itself  up  into  a  massive  event.   It  was  only  the 
foreunner  of  many  other  meetings  in  Republican  organizations  that 
were  coming . 

Stein:  Like  the  one  the  following  year,  the  convention — 

Pike:   The  state  convention,  the  CRA  [California  Republican  Assembly] 

meetings,  and  Young  Republican  conventions  where  the  conservatives 
began  to  take  over  leadership  roles  in  the  various  organizations.   It 
was  just  sort  of  saying,  "Okay,  it's  coming."  That  really  put  it  out 
in  the  open  in  the  party  as  a  whole  because  this  was  taking  place 
in  the  senior  party.  We  were  having  these  problems  in  the  Young 
Republicans  but  here  it  was  in  the  party  organization. 

Stein:  This  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  times  it  appeared. 

Pike:   Yes,  in  the  senior  party  structure,  so  to  speak;  the  official  party 
organization. 

Stein:   The  Young  Republicans  had  their  state  convention  in  the  next  month, 
in  February  of  '63,  and  that  was  when  all  hell  broke  loose  there. 

Pike:   Right,  absolutely,  totally.  That  was  quite  a  year  for  going  to  those 

kinds  of  events.   It  was  just  awful.  Harry  Keaton  was  state  president, 
of  the  Young  Republicans,  and  I've  forgotten  who  our  candidate  was. 
Was  it  Ken  Davis? 

Stein:   The  name  I  have  is — 

Pike:   I  mean  our  candidate  against  the  Birchers.   It  was  Ken  Davis,  I  think. 

Stein:   Ken  Davis? 

Pike:   Yes,  and  he  did  not  obviously  make  it.  [Robert]  Gaston  goL  in.   That 
was  a  dreadful  convention. 

Stein:  What  happened? 

Pike:   It  was  just  very  unruly.   It  was  very  intense.   I  know  some  of  our 

people  had  walkie-talkies  to  communicate  with  each  other.   It  really 
got  into  a  cloak-and-dagger  kind  of  thing.   I  remember  that  Marge 
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Pike:   Acker  and  I  spent  the  whole  time  in  a  hotel  room  monitoring 

walkie-talkie  waves  trying  to  pick  up  information.  There  were 
threats  to  people. 

Stein:  What  sort  of  threats? 

Pike:   Implied  physical  danger.   The  chair  could  not  control  the  group.  That 
happened  later  on  in  the  national  YR  convention. 

Stein:  Who  was  chairing  it? 

Pike:   Harry  Keaton  was  chairing  it  and  he's  a  very  good  parliamentarian. 
But  Harry  has  a  slight  accent.  He's  Jewish  and  that  antagonized 
them.   It  was  just  a  bad  scene.   They  had  the  votes  and  we  didn't. 
But  there  were  all  kinds  of  parliamentary  maneuvers  on  the  floor. 
That  was  the  last  California  YR  convention  I  went  to.   I  went  down 
to  try  to  help  my  friends,  although  I  was  no  longer  active  in  the  Young 
Republicans.  All  the  "war  horses"  came  to  try  to  help  and  see  what  we 
could  put  together,  but  we  couldn't  put  anything  together.  Do  you 
want  to  go  on  to  the  state  convention  in  '64? 

Stein:  Yes,  that's  the  state  convention  of  the  state  committee. 

Pike:    [referring  to  interview  outline]  Yes,  the  battle  of  the  temporary 
chairman  Bill  Mailliard  was  a  red  flag.  The  reason  Congressman 
Mailliard  was  selected  to  be  the  temporary  chairman — the  temporary 
chairman  does  control  a  lot  from  the  chair  and  Bill  was  dean  of  the 
Republican  congressmen.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Republican  congressional 
delegation  from  California. 

He  rarely  came  to  these  meetings.   That  might  have  been  one  of 
the  mistakes  that  made  it  go  down  harder  because  he  didn't  often  come 
to  these  events.  He  didn't  care  for  them.  He  had  been  on  Earl  Warren's 
staff  at  one  time  so  he  was  a  total  red  flag  to  the  conservatives. 
I  don't  think  that  was  all  bad  because  everybody  knew  where  the  lines 
were  drawn.  But  he  was  definitely  picked  by  Weinberger  and  the 
remaining  moderates  and  liberals  who  had  any  control  over  the  state 
committee  or  had  any  sayso  in  the  executive  committee  to  be  the 
temporary  chairman  as  a  sort  of  a  signal:   "the  party's  not  going  all 
the  way  down  the  drain,  if  we  can  prevent  it." 

The  vice-chairmanship  battle  was  another  similar  thing:  Jim 
Halley  versus  Vern  Cristina.  Cristina  had  run  against  Weinberger  for 
vice-chairman.  And  the  women's  vice-chairmanship,  with  Lee  [Sherry] 
against  Audrey  Fisher  who  was  a  more  conservative  person  from  Santa 
Clara  County.   It  was  an  attempt  to  keep  the  party  organization  at 
least  in  the  proper  hands  during  all  this  mess,  because  we  knew  we  had 
a  chance  at  the  national  convention's  being  out  here  in  '64  and  it  was 
important  that  we  have  reasonable  people  in  control  of  the  party  with 
that  coming  up. 
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Stein:   I  understand  that  you  played  a  role  in  that  battle  over  Lee  Sherry's 
election  as  women's  vice-chairman  for  the  north. 

Pike:    It  wasn't  this  one.   It  was  when  she  was  reelected,  after  the  Goldwater 
debacle.   This  was  her  first  term  and  was  not  a  terribly  hard  battle, 
I  don't  recall,  any  more  so  than  the  whole  rest  of  it  in  there.  No, 
her  real  battle  came  on  her  reelection.   I  believe  that  was  in — 

Stein:   I  think  that  would  have  been  in  '67.   [consults  Republican  State  and 
National  Officers*]   No,  she  was  elected  in  '62  and  reelected  in  '64. 

Pike:   Okay,  then  that  is  the  real  battle  in  which  I  was  involved,  to  the 

extent  that  I  talked  to  Cap  Weinberger  and  he  gave  me  the  parliamentary 
rule  under  which  I  should  operate.  Lee  appointed  me  to  be  temporary 
chair  of  the  northern  women's  division  caucus.   She  was  the  chair  for 
this  division  but  a  candidate  for  reelection,  so  when  the  meeting  opened 
we  had  to  have  a  temporary  chair  since  she  was  a  candidate.   But 
before  the  temporary  chair  was  elected,  she  appointed  me  temporary 
chair.   I  guess  I  got  elected  as  temporary  chair  because  Jane  Zimmerman 
was  the  parliamentarian.   But  we  had  worked  it  out  with  Cap  and  he 
had  given  me  some  pretty  good  grounds  to  stand  on  in  fighting  with  the 
ladies  about  what  was  and  wasn't  going  to  be  allowed,  like  no  secret 
ballots  and  things  like  that. 

Stein:   Had  you  always  had  a  secret  ballot  before? 

Pike:   No.   That's  always  the  ploy  of  the  underdog.   They  always  think  that 
they've  got  more  people  (and  maybe  they  do)  on  their  side  if  they 
don't  have  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.   Some  of  the  legislators  are 
very  adamant  that  their  appointees  vote  the  way  they  do  and  I  think 
the  feeling  was  that  some  of  the  women  would  have  voted  for  Audrey  if  they 
hadn't  had  to  stand  up  publicly  and  cast  their  vote  as  their  legislator 
wanted  them  to  cast  it.   But  if  they  had  a  secret  ballot,  they  could 
vote  anyway  they  pleased  and  they  wouldn't  get  in  trouble  with  their 
appointer . 

That's  always  been  their  contention,  that  people  are  controlled 
and  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do,  they'd  vote  for 
the  other  person.  We  had  the  same  thing  come  up  again  this  year  in 
Sacramento  and  they  bring  it  up  every  time,  the  secret  ballot.   The 
underdog  always  does. 

Stein:   I  see,  but  the  general  practice  has  always  been  then — 

Pike:    It's  a  roll  call  vote.   What  they  do  now,  it's  so  large  that  you  sit 

by  state  senatorial  district  and  a  teller  is  appointed  who  goes  up  and 
down  the  aisle  and  takes  your  vote  and  just  announces  the  total  vote. 
But  if  there's  a  question,  they  can  poll  the  senatorial  district. 


See  Appendix  D. 
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Pike:   But  this  was  a  much  smaller  meeting  just  with  the  women.  Normally 
the  whole  convention  goes  along  with  the  selection  of  the  women's 
caucuses.   But  I  refused  to  allow  the  secret  ballot  and  I  think  I 
quoted  Cap  on  some  other  parliamentary  issue  that  came  up.   I  wish 
I'd  taken  notes.   I  can't  remember  it  all  now.   I  was  scared  to 
death,  but  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  because  they  were  really  irritated 
ladies.   I  think  there  was  an  attempt  to  change  the  rules,  that  you 
couldn't  run  for  reelection.  Lots  of  maneuvering  went  on  before  we 
got  down  to  the  vote  and  I  had  to  just  bang  the  gavel  on  it.   And  I 
did  a  couple  of  times.   It  got  a  little  noisy. 

But  Cap  was  obviously  supporting  Lee's  reelection  and  others 
and,  as  I  say,  we  had  a  short  talk  just  before  I  went  in  and  he  said, 
"You've  got  every  right  to  do  whatever  you  want  to  and  insist  on  an 
open  ballot."  So  that's  what  we  did.   I  didn't  allow  them  to  vote 
on  it,  as  I  recall.   I  just  made  a  ruling  of  the  chair  and  they  were 
unable  to  overturn  the  chair.   I  think  that  was  the  way  I  did  it. 

Now  the  Halley-Cristina  fight  was  not  quite  so  close  because  Jim 
Halley  had  done  a  very  good  job  of  lining  up  support.   He  had  planned 
to  do  this  for  a  long  time.  He  wanted  to  be  vice-chairman.  He 
wanted  to  be  state  chairman.  Jim  was  a  moderate  but  a  lot  of  people 
didn't  necessarily  perceive  it.  So  he  did  have  support  from  the  less 
fanatical  conservatives.  But  he  had  a  tremendous  group  of  friends 
and  supporters,  particularly  from  San  Mateo  County,  who  went  to 
Sacramento  that  weekend  and  pigeonholed  people  for  him.   It  was  quite 
an  operation. 

These  battles  were,  of  course,  for  control,  for  power.  We  were 
going  to  have  party  primaries  and  we  were  going  to  have  the  national 
convention  probably  coming  out  here.   It  was  a  tense  thing,  very 
tense.  And  the  Prop.  14  figured  very  heavily  in  it.*  A  group  of 
Republicans  formed  a  "No  on  14"  committee.  Put  Livermore  was  involved 
in  that,  Lou  Butler,  John  Busterud,  a  number  of  us  were  all  involved 
in  that  "No  on  14"  campaign.  Put  Livermore  actually  got  it  started 
and  put  it  together,  created  an  organization  to  oppose  14  in  the 
Republican  party. 

Stein:   Do  you  remember  what  the  convention  itself  decided  to  do  about  14? 

Pike:    I  think  they  did  not  take  a  stand  on  it.   It  was  probably  one  of 
those  things  where  "let  every  candidate  take  his  own  stand  on  it." 
But  it  was  a  narrow  vote.  Everything  was  a  very  narrow  vote  at  that 


*Proposition  14  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  Rumford  "fair  housing1 
law,  passed  by  the  state  legislature  in  1963. 
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Pike:    time.   You  really  had  to  make  sure  people  stayed  for  the  whole 

day  and  didn't  disappear  because  we  didn't  know  what  was  going  to 
come  up . 

Stein:   There  were  a  couple  of  things  about  that  convention  that  I  wondered 
about.   One  was,  as  I  understand  it,  there  had  been  a  change  in  the 
membership  procedures.   The  legislature  had  changed  the  rules  as  to 
how  many  people  incumbent  legislators  could  appoint.   Do  you  know  that 
story? 

Pike:   Oh,  yes,  that  was  Bill  Bagley,  Jack  Veneman,  Bob  Monagan,  Hugh 
Flourn  .y — the  Young  Turks — with  Cap's  blessing  and  others. 

The  legislature  is  pretty  good  about  letting  the  Democrats  make 
their  rules,  if  they  wish  to,  for  governing  their  party  and  the 
Republicans  make  their  rules.  We  could  see  what  was  happening  to  the 
state  committee  from  that  January  meeting,  the  kind  of  appointments 
that  were  appearing  on  the  state  committee  as  members  of  the  state 
committee.  The  incumbent  legislators  were  primarily  on  the  moderate 
side.   Therefore,   if  they  could  have  more  appointees  you  could 
maintain  the  balance  against  the  conservatives  and  that  was  what  that 
was  all  about. 

I  think  it  was  Bill  Bagley 's  idea,  but  he  certainly  was  a  leader 
in  the  movement,  as  all  the  Young  Turks  were.   Everybody  knew  exactly  what 
it  was  for. 

The  Democrats  were  very  tolerant  and  really  very  supportive  of  it. 
I  don't  think  they  wanted  to  see  the  Republican  party  become  set,  arch 
conservative  all  the  way  down  the  line.   They  made  no  fuss  at  all 
about  it  and  passed  it.   There  were  enough  legislators  to  carry  it  and 
that  gave  them  eight  appointees — they  had  three,  they  got  eight — which 
also  enabled  them  to  appoint  a  lot  of  people  who  were  going  to  get  left 
off  from  Southern  California  who  were  moderate  people:   the  Harry 
Keatons,  the  Bob  Finches,  those  people.   With  eight  appointments  they 
did  not  have  to  restrict  them  to  just  their  own  area.   They  could 
appoint  people  (and  Bagley  has  for  years  appointed  people)  from 
Southern  California  who  were  moderate  to  keep  them  on  the  state 
committee. 

But  everybody  knew  what  was  coming  and  they  were  taking  certain 
steps  to  try  to  avoid  it.   They  weren't  taking  some  of  the  more 
positive  steps,  like  getting  the  moderates  to  join  these  volunteer 
organizations  and  not  let  them  be  taken  over.   But  they  were  doing  all 
the  legal  maneuvering  to  keep  the  party  organization  out  of  the  hands 
of  Birchers.   I  think  it  was  Bill  Bagley  who  had  buttons  that  some 
people  wore  at  that  convention:   F.A.B.  [F — all  Birchers].   You  can 
figure  out  what  that  was. 
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Stein:   Also,  I  read  somewhere  that  some  of  the  congressmen  flew  in? 

Pike:   Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  times  we  had  a  number  of  congressmen  attend. 
We  had  one  congressman  come  just  to  report  at  the  state  conventions 
on  the  situation  in  Congress.   I  think  by  making  Mailliard  temporary 
chairman  he  could  get  their  support  to  come  out  with  him.  They  could 
control  or  attempt  to  control  their  appointees  to  the  state  committee. 
The  national  people,  the  congressmen,  were  taking  an  interest  in  the 
state  party  really  for  the  first  time. 

One  person  would  usually  fly  out  and  give  a  report  and  leave. 
But  this  time  one  of  their  own  was  involved  in  this  thing:   Mailliard 
running  for  the  temporary  chairmanship.  They  also  were  concerned 
about  the  party  at  home  and  they  came  out.  When  people  get  excited 
on  the  floor  and  a  congressman  stands  up  and  says  something  it  tends 
to  cool  it  down  a  little  bit.   He's  looked  upon  with  a  little  more 
(or  was  at  that  time,  congressmen  were)  respect.  He  could  point  out 
how  what  we  were  doing  right  here  was  making  California  a  laughing 
stock  and  was  affecting  things  in  the  party  and  this  and  that  is 
going  on  in  legislation  so  you  can't  take  a  stand,  you  shouldn't  take 
a  stand  on  this  issue — that  kind  of  cooling  down  tactic. 

Yes,  I  think  there  were  ten  that  year,  which  was  quite  a  large 
delegation.  Since  then  they  have  tended  to  come  more,  although  we 
only  had  three  or  four,  I  think,  this  year.  But  they  have  tended  to 
take  more  of  an  interest  in  the  party  organization  in  the  state  of 
California  than  they  ever  used  to.   It  used  not  to  matter  to  them. 
There  had  been  enough  publicity,  I  think,  about  what  was  happening  in 
California,   in  the  national  press.   I  think  the  national  press  covered 
this  convention. 

Stein:   That's  interesting.   I  hadn't  come  across  that. 

Pike:   I  think  they  did  because  it  was  pretty  important.  But  then  nobody 
went  out  and  recruited  more  people — except  in  certain  areas — to  get 
involved  in  the  Young  Republicans.  Most  young  people  didn't  want  to 
get  involved  after  the  August  '63  meeting  here  of  the  Young 
Republicans,  but  the  CRA  had  been  taken  over  pretty  thoroughly. 
When  those  organizations  were  taken  over,  then  we  formed  the  California 
Republican  League  as  an  offsetting  organization. 

Stein:   Let  me  just  ask  one  more  question  about  the  state  central  committee 
convention.  Knowland  seems  to  be  lining  up  with  the  Goldwater 
people. 

Pike:   He  was  in  the  Goldwater  camp. 

Stein:   Is  there  any  distinction  between  him  and  his  people,  and  the 
Birchers? 
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Pike:   Yes.   They  weren't  Birchers.   I  don't  think  Bill  Knowland  was  a 

Birch er.   Some  of  his  followers  were,  but  the  people  who  had  been 
with  him  all  along  were  not.   They  were  more  conservative,  yes,  but 
they  were  not  Birchers.   That  was  the  problem.   There  was  a  tendency 
to  label  a  person  as  a  Bircher,  which  wasn't  always  true.   But  they 
were  fighting  for  Goldwater's  nomination  and  Goldwater's  election  and 
taking  support  from  wherever  they  could  get  it.  But  even  they  were 
not  able  to  control  the  more  obstructionist  elements. 

Stein:   One  of  the  newspapers,  the  Sacramento  Bee,  I  think,  talked  about 

the  new  ultra-conservative  group  that  shouldn't  be  confused  with  the 
Knowland  conservative  group. 

Pike:   No,  they  were  different.  But  the  ultra-conservative  group,  of  course, 
joined  forces  with  the  Knowland  group  in  the  presidential  campaign. 
Bill  Knowland  was  not  a  Bircher  and  he  was  apprehensive,  I'm  sure, 
about  the  Birchers  taking  over  the  party.   In  fact,  I  think  he 
supported  Jim  Halley  for  vice-chairman.   I'm  not  a  hundred  percent  sure 
of  that.   Somewhere  I  may  still  have  (I  may  have  thrown  it  away)  the 
vote  on  that,  that  Halley  vote. 

Stein:   If  you  could  find  that,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see.  You  mean 
a  roll  call  vote? 

Pike:   Yes.   Kay  Riddle  gave  it  to  me  before  she  left  for  Washington.   Jim 
Halley  had  been  president  of  the  Bay  Area  [Republican]  Alliance  here 
and  Kay  was  working  for  the  alliance  and  she  had  the  roll  call.* 

Stein:   That  would  be  very  interesting.  My  notes  say  that  Knowland  lined 
up  with  Cristina,  and  Gardiner  Johnson  did  also. 

Pike:   Well,  Gardiner  Johnson,  yes,  he  would.   He  was  a  parliamentary  person 
for  the  Goldwater  people  and  Cristina  was  on  Goldwater  delegation, 
it  later  developed.   I  thought  that  Halley  got  Bill  Knowland  but  I'm 
in  error. 

Stein:   I'm  not  sure  that  my  sources  are  any  more  correct,  but  it  would  be 
good  if  ve  could  check  that. 


*Miss  Pike  subsequently  located  the  roll  call,  and  the  thirty-one- 
page  document  is  on  deposit  in  The  Bancroft  Library. 
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Two  Right-Wing  Takeovers:   the  Young  Republicans  and  the  CRA 

Stein:   What  happened  at  the  Young  Republican  convention  in  the  summer — you 
say  August — of  '63? 

Pike:   No,  it  was  July.  Oh,  it  was  marvelous,   [ironic  laughter]  The 

moderate  candidate  was  Chuck  McDevitt  from  Idaho  and  I  think  he  was 
the  speaker  of  the  house  in  Idaho.  One  of  the  people  who  was  very 
instrumental,  who  came  into  that  picture  and  tried  to  help  Chuck,  was 
Nancy  Reynolds,  who  was  a  newscaster  here  and  later  went  on  to  be 
Nancy  Reagan's  press  person  in  later  years.  But  she  was  an  Idaho 
native  and  I  remember  her  being  around  at  that  convention. 

My  only  role  in  that  was  working  with  the  New  York  delegation, 
which  was  headquartered  at  the  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel,  and  very  well 
organized,  as  New  York  always  is.   I  would  meet  with  them  when  they 
needed  information  about  the  various  California  delegates  and  so 
forth  and  who  could  handle  things  from  the  platform  and  where  could 
we  pick  up  votes  and  whom  could  we  break  off  from  the  Gas ton  group 
and  that  kind  of  a  situation.   I  spent  many  a  night  in  those  back 
rooms  with  the  New  York  people.  We  were  going  over  individual  names 
and  who  could  approach  them  and  what  votes  we  thought  we  could  get 
from  where  in  which  states  and  we  all  talked  to  people  we  knew  in 
various  states. 

The  New  York  delegation  had  a  seating  arrangement.  They  have 
specific  seating  arrangements  in  their  group  so  that  they  had  total 
control  of  that  delegation.   They  always  have  had  this,  in  the  senior 
party  and  the  Young  Republicans.  Art  Richardson  had  a  great  big  bull 
horn  that  he  had  brought  out  from  New  York,  or  maybe  he  rented  it  here, 
and  when  things  got  out  of  hand  he  would  pick  up  that  bull  horn  and 
start  yelling  for  order  and  then  everything  would  break  loose  because 
New  York  was  an  anathema  to  the  conservatives,  and  that's  when,  I 
guess,  Lee  Potter  had  to  start  playing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  or 
"God  Bless  America,"  or  something.   He  played  many,  many  times  just  to 
cool  down  that  shouting  match  that  was  goini;  on — arguing  with  the 
chair. 

Now,  Chuck  [Frankel]  was  very  involved  in  that  convention  and  so  was 
Ron  Smith.   It  being  put  on  here,  I  think  Chuck  and  those  people  had 
hired  Ron  to  help  set  that  up. 

But  I  was  only  involved  peripherally  with,  "Who  do  you  know  from 
some  of  these  other  delegations,"  that  you  can  get  to  vote  for  Chuck 
McDevitt,  and  I  said,  "Well,  I  can't  go  near  the  California  group. 
None  of  us  can."  But  I  could  from  people  I  had  known  in  the  past  in 
other  states — I  was  asked  to  talk  to  them.   I  did  work  in  strategy 
sessions  with  the  New  York  people  and  the  Idaho  people  on  that  one. 
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Stein:   I  see.   Somehow  I  had  gotten  the  idea  that  you  had  helped  chair  the 
convention. 

Pike:   No,  never.   I  think  Pete  Ashen  or  Harry  Keaton — California  was  the 
host  committee  and  [Bob]  Gaston  was  the  LA  president.   I  guess  that 
was  it.  Harry  Keaton  was  still  the  state  president  and  he  presided 
and  Pete  was  a  national  YR  vice-chairman  at  that  period,  I  think. 
I  think  they  were  having  trouble  with  the  outgoing  national  chairman 
not  being  able  to  control  the  situation.   I  remember  Phil  Weinstein 
saying,  "Can  you  find  Ashen?  We've  got  to  get  him  on  the  platform." 
Little  things  like  that,  but  no,  I  had  no  official  role  at  all  in  that 
convention. 

But  I  just  remember  it  was  total  turmoil. 
Stein:   That's  what  I  gather.   Did  that  get  national  coverage? 

Pike:    It  certainly  got  coverage  around  California  and  I  think  it  may  have 
certainly  gotten  some  because  most  of  the  eastern  states  had  good 
press  relations  within  their  states. 

ti 

Stein:   What  would  the  issue  of  contention  be? 

Pike:   Oh,  the  issues  would  be  how  long  had  you  been  in  the  Young  Republicans, 
were  they  really  the  right  age  grouping — whatever  they  chose  to  make  an 
issue.  McDevitt  lost  that  one  and  the  moderates  never  have  recaptured 
the  Young  Republicans  since  then. 

Cliff  White  and  Bill  Rusher  had  gotten  involved  and  they  were 
part  of  the  Goldwater  movement.   They  had  done  a  great  deal  to  make 
sure  that  Young  Republican  clubs  in  those  states  that  they  were 
working  in  on  a  convention  basis  for  Goldwater  were  Goldwater  Young 
Republican  clubs  and  they  had  done  a  very  fine  job  of  organizing  that. 
They'd  helped  to  elect  state  presidents  in  the  Young  Republicans  in 
various  states,  as  they  went  in  and  got  the  delegates  for  Goldwater 
for  next  year.   But  they  had  already  started  a  Goldwater  campaign,  and 
this  Young  Republican  convention  was  a  turn-around  point,  when  they 
wrested  control  from  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  delegations. 

Stein:   Theodore  White  in  The  Making  of  the  President,  1964,  describes  Gaston 
and  his  organization.   It  sounded  almost  military.* 


*See  Theodore  White,  The  Making  of  the  President,  1964  (New  York,  1965), 
pp.  118-120. 
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Pike:    It  was.   He  was  a  dictator  without  any  question.   Some  of  the  people 
around  Gaston  were  those  that  Pete  Ashen  had  seen  several  years 
before  at  Los  Angeles  Young  Republican  meetings  carrying  guns,  and 
it  was  a  very  scary  kind  of  group  of  people. 

We  felt  like  the  Nazi  party  had  risen  in  this  county.  At  least 
I  did  and  a  great  many  of  us  did.  They  were  so  intolerant  of  everything 
and  everyone  that  it  was  incredible.  You  were  a  communist  if  you 
weren't  with  them,  and  everything  else.   It  was  a  very,  very  scary 
thing.  We  thought  the  McCarthy  era  was  dead  but  it  certainly  wasn't. 

It  was  more  prevalent,  I  must  say,  and  more  erratic  in  California 
than  anywhere  else.   I  think  Tommy  Kuchel  said  once,  "The  Lord  turned 
the  United  States  on  its  side  and  all  the  nuts  fell  into  California." 
[laughter]  And  that  was  absolutely  the  feeling  you  had,  that  people 
had  gone  crazy. 

Stein:   I  remember  a  similar  statement  being  made  after  one  of  the  assassination 
attempts  on  President  Gerald  Ford  when  he  was  in  California  during  the 
1976  campaign. 

Pike:   Well,  basically  it  came  out  of  Southern  California,  primarily.   I  don't 
know  what  it  is  with  this  movement.   Maybe  they  came  to  California 
thinking  that  everything  was  going  to  be  wonderful  in  California. 
A  lot  of  people  came  out  here  with  that  misapprehension  at  one  period 
of  time  and  they  found  it  wasn't  and  they  just  went  bonkers.   I  had 
never  seen  such  a  collection  of  nuts . 

Stein:  Were  you  at  all  familiar  with  what  happened  at  the  CRA  that  year? 
Pike:   The  endorsement  meeting  for  president? 
Stein:  Yes,  and  also  their  takeover  by  Birchers. 

Pike:   I  had  been  a  CRA  member  but  not  very  active  and  I  think  I  let  my 

membership  lapse.   I  quickly  rejoined  because  I  was  called  and  asked 
to  be  on  credentials  committee.   They  were  going  to  put  me  on  the 
credentials  committee  so  I  had  to  be  a  member  in  San  Francisco.  I 
had  to  get  myself  elected  as  a  delegate  to  that. 

This  was  the  convention  where  they  were  going  to  endorse  either 
Goldwater  or  Rockefeller.   The  Rockefeller  people  were  working. 
Rockefeller  had  been  out  here  in  '63  and  basically  put  the  skeleton 
organization  together.   Because  I  was  a  pretty  good  vote  counter  and 
maneuverer  in  such  situations,  I  was  asked  to  be  on  the  credentials 
committee. 
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Pike:   We  won  most  of  the  battles  for  Rockefeller  in  the  credentials 

committee,  but  we  lost  them  on  the  floor.   We  had  quite  a  shouting 
match  there.   That  got  into  very  intense,  high  feelings.   But  we  did 
have  Rockefeller  units  in  the  CRA,  out  of  the  far  north.   Donna  Hord 
up  in  Placer  County  had  put  together  a  group  and  that  was  a 
contested  delegation.   The  Goldwater  delegation  was  so  flagrantly 
bad  and  illegal  that  I  think  even  the  convention  couldn't  accept 
them.  We  accepted  the  whole  Donna  Hord  delegation  in  the  credentials 
committee.  Maybe  on  the  floor  they  split  it. 

I  was  exhausted  after  working  all  night  for  a  couple  of  nights 
on  this  credentials  committee  and  I  was  on  the  floor  for  only  a  short 
period  of  time.   I  knew  what  was  going  to  happen.   Gardiner  Johnson  was 
parliamentarian  for  that  convention.  He  was  flat-out  for  Goldwater 
and  a  very  sharp  parliamentarian.   So  I  wasn't  on  the  floor  for  a  whole 
lot  of  it,  but  the  delegation  fights,  the  credentials  fights,  were 
unbelievable.   And  they  did  endorse  Goldwater  at  that  convention.   I 
don't  remember  who  was  elected  president. 

Stein:   I  think  that  was  Nolan  Frizzelle. 

Pike:   Oh  yes,  I  remember.   That's  when  he  was  elected.  He  came  out  of 

Orange  County.  Very  new.  Very,  very  new.   I  don't  remember  who  opposed 
him. 

Stein:   Vernon  Davis,  my  notes  say. 

Pike:   Whoever  he  may  be.   Obviously  not  a  very  strong  candidate.   It  was 
just  one  more  link  in  the  chain  or  lack  of  a  link  in  the  chain. 
Another  organization  went  down  the  drain,  and  its  been  more 
conservative  ever  since,  very  definitely.   Not  Birchers,  but  very 
conservative  presidents  and  it's  a  very  conservative  organization. 

Truman  Campbell,  who  was  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  state 
committee  this  year,  had  been  a  former  CRA  president.  He  is  not  as 
conservative  as  the  state  chairma'n,  however. 

Stein:  When  did  the  state  committee  become  more  conservative,  then,  or  has 
that  just  been  gradually  happening? 

Pike:   Oh,  that's  gradually  happened.  It  started  back  there  after  Nixon 
was  elected  in  '68.   A  number  of  the  assemblymen  got  federal 
appointments — Veneman,  Monagan,  and  others — left  the  state,  and  so  a 
lot  of  their  seats  were  open  and  more  conservative  nominees  were 
elected.  We  have  more  assembly  districts,  more  from  down  south, 
and  that  again  brings  in  another  outweighing  element,  although  in 
Orange  County  it's  beginning  to  turn  around  now  and  becoming  more 
moderate,  because  they've  had  a  tremendous  influx  of  Democratic 
population  in  Orange  County.   It's  now  a  Democratic  registered  county 
and  I  think  they  understand  something  that  they  never  understood 
about  San  Francisco  many  years  ago:   if  you  want  to  get  elected  you 
cannot  be  so  rigid. 
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Stein:  That's  very  interesting. 

Pike:   They  became  a  Democratic  registration  about  two  years  ago  and  it 
shocked  them  all,  with  different  kinds  of  industry  coming  in, 
different  kinds  of  people  coming  in,  and  the  world  was  changing. 
But  they're  beginning  to  produce  much  more  moderate  candidates  for  the 
party.   Bruce  Sumner,  who  had  been  an  assemblyman  from  Orange  County, 
was  appointed  a  judge.   Now  all  those  things  opened  up  a  lot  of 
seats,  in  addition  to  the  creation  of  new  seats. 

There  was  nothing  you  could  do  on  the  Birch  takeover  except 
fight  the  good  fight  and  make  sure  that  people  knew  what  was  happening, 
particularly  the  press.  But  I  don't  know  how  much  the  press  helped 
really  or  hindered,  because  they  painted  such  an  awful  picture.  Well, 
it  was  awful.  They  didn't  embroider  the  picture  of  the  conventions, 
but  I  think  it  just  made  everybody  more  disgusted. 

It  was  very  hard  to  get  people  to  join  anything,  to  keep 
fighting.   They  don't  want  to  join  to  fight.  You  can  do  that  just  so 
long  and  so  that  led  into  the  formation  of  a  new  organization  where 
you  weren't  trying  to  get  people  to  come  in  and  fight  somebody  else 
to  get  them  out  of  office,  but  you  formed  a  new  group  to  do  positive 
things. 


Challenge  to  the  Right:   the  Organization  of  the  California 
Republican  League 

Stein:  And  that  was  the  California  Republican  League? 

Pike:   That  was  the  league.   That's  why  it  was  organized,  to  have  a 

Republican  organization  that  just  did  not  parrot  conservative  lines. 

Stein:  Who  was  in  on  organizing  it? 

Pike:   Cap  was,  the  Young  Turks,  Veneman,  Bagley,  Jim  Halley,  myself,  former 
Young  Republican  leaders  in  the  state;  people  like  Lock  [Laughlin] 
Waters,  who  had  been  a  judge  under  Eisenhower  and  was  getting  ready 
to  run  for  governor  of  California;  William  Gray,  who  is  now  a  federal 
judge;  Bob  Rowan  in  Southern  California.   Up  here  it  was  mostly  the 
assemblymen  and  Young  Republicans;  some  CRA  people  who  didn't  want  to 
be  associated  with  the  CRA  anymore. 

Its  function  was  to  be  a  volunteer  organization  that  voiced 
different  viewpoints  in  the  Republican  party.   There  were  no  problems 
being  certified  because  Cap  was  still  chairman.   Of  course,  when  Cap 
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Pike:   went  out,  Halley  took  over  the  chairmanship  so  there  was  no  problem 
getting  it  certified,  although  for  a  long  time  people  of  the  state 
committee  tended  to  forget  it  existed,  and  we  had  to  keep  reminding 
them. 

The  women  who  were  active  in  it  were  Athalie  Clarke  (who  was  one  of 
the  founders) ;  Clara  Link  from  Pasadena,  who  is  very  active  in 
Common  Cause;  Marge  Acker  of  San  Diego;  Virginia  Savelle,  who  had 
been  state  president  of  the  Young  Republicans  and  went  to  work  as  a 
field  representative  for  Tom  Kuchel;  Ruth  Watson  was  involved  in  that; 
Lee  Sherry.   Everybody  just  contacted  as  many  people  as  they  could 
that  they  knew  and  remembered  from  over  the  years  to  get  it  started. 

They  had  some  extremely  good  programs.  We  were  one  organization 
that  would  give  every  candidate  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  a  forum 
kind  of  panel  presentation.   We  were  very  heavy  on  the  issues,  taking 
more  moderate  stands  on  the  issues,  and  that  was  helpful. 

Stein:  What  were  some  of  the  issues  that  you  took  stands  on? 

Pike:   Well,  it  was  just  taking  a  different  viewpoint.   They  tried  to — they 
really  didn't  succeed — but  they  tried  to  promote  ideas  that  the 
legislators  could  then  write  into  bills  and  create  legislation.   That 
didn't  work  too  well  because  that  takes  a  lot  of  research  and  a  lot 
of  energy  and  most  of  these  people  were  really  terribly  busy  people 
and  didn't  quite  have  the  time  to  do  that.   But  we  always  have  had  the 
Pete  McCloskey's  of  the  world  at  our  conventions  discussing  the  future 
of  the  party,  the  kinds  of  legislation  the  party  should  be  initiating. 
I  think  Pete  was  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  CRL,  but  I'm  not 
sure.   Bob  Finch  was  active  in  it  and  gave  some  guidance  to  it. 

It  was  too  ambitious  a  program  to  try  to  rewrite  a  party  platform 
so  that  didn't  quite  get  off  the  ground,  but  we  sponsored  candidates 
of  a  moderate  leaning  and  also  had  discussion  groups  and  presentations 
of  alternate  viewpoints  on  legislation.  We  didn't  have  anything  like 
right-to-work  or  anything  like  that  to  combat  at  that  time.   It  was 
just  an  attempt  to  get  a  little  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  Republican 
party.   People  could  come  and  have  these  panel  discussions  with  people 
from  the  legislature  and  from  the  universities  on  subjects  of  government 
and  issues.   It  was  an  intellectual  stimulus. 

Unfortunately,  that  didn't  continue  because  we  had  a  terrible 
time  financing  ourselves  in  the  face  of  the  onslaught  and  although 
Mr.  Rowan  did  give  us  a  lot  of  money,  you  can't  keep  asking  for  that. 
The  individual  county  chapters  were  not  as  aggressive  as  they  should 
have  been,  although  the  San  Mateo  unit  is  still  very  active. 
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Pike:   There  are  a  lot  of  students  from  Stanford,  and  Palo  Alto  people,  who 
are  quite  active  and  they  had  elected  some  local  officials.  Jean 
Flocks  was  elected  to  a  commission  there  just  in  the  last  year,  that 
kind  of  activity.  Bruce  Mitchell  from  San  Mateo  County  was  active. 
All  the  sensible  people  in  the  party,   [laughter]   It  had  no  age 
restrictions  so  you  could  have  a  large  membership.   And  many  of  them 
had  been  through  the  wars  of  that  time  and  were  very  discouraged. 

Stein:   Is  the  San  Francisco  chapter  still  operating? 

Pike:   No,  it  isn't  operating,  unfortunately.  The  San  Francisco  YRs  aren't 
operating,  the  CRL  isn't  operating,  the  CRA  isn't  operating.  They 
just  surface  every  once  in  a  while  to  campaign.   I  think  it  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  changing  of  the  life  styles  in  San  Francisco.  At  one 
time  it  was  quite  the  "in"  thing  to  be  a  Young  Republican  or  a  league 
member.  There  are  many  other  things  now  that  are  more  prestigious, 
I  guess.  The  whole  area  of  politics  has  a  different  connotation  now. 
And  moderates  have  never  been  as  zealous  as  the  conservatives , 
because  they're  moderates,  I  guess.  It's  not  so  much  a  life  and 
death  matter.   The  conservatives  would  just  beat  on  people  to  get  them 
to  join  organizations  and  they  never  let  up,  never  let  up. 


Two  Moderate  Republican  Women's  Organizations 


Stein:  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Golden  Gate  Republican  Women's  Club? 

Pike:   That's  the  one  I  mentioned  that  Marjorie  Benedict  helped  form, 

[pause]  about  the  early  '60s,  I  guess.   I  can't  remember  exactly  when 
it  was  formed.  But  it  was  beginning  to  die  a  little  bit  on  the  vine 
here.  There  are  too  many  older  people  and  not  enough  young  people — 
not  too  many  old  people,  but  there  weren't  enough  younger  people. 

Jane  Zimmerman  had  been  president  of  it,  Pat  Connich  had,  Judy 
Bode  had,  a  lot  of  people  had  been.   I  guess  it  had  gone  down  to  where 
they  needed  somebody  and  so  they  asked  me  if  I  would  take  the 
presidency  for  two  years.   I  didn't  really  want  to  do  it  because  I 
was  quite  involved  with  the  central  committee  and  I  just  thought  it 
was  too  much  to  take  on  for  me  personally.   But  they  couldn't  find 
anybody  else,  they  said,  so  I  did  do  it.   This  was  a  Republican 
women's  organization  to  provide  a  little  more  moderate  alternative 
to  the  Council  of  Republican  Women  which  was  a  major  federation  club 
here. 

Stein:   So  this  was  not,  then,  affiliated  with  the  federation? 
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Pike:    It  was  formed  to  be  another  club  so  there'd  be  another  voice,  a 

federated  women's  voice,  in  the  county.   The  Council  of  Republican 
Women  was  the  dominant  club  here  and  they  were  extremely  conservative 
and  very  unwelcoming  of  new  people.   When  Grace  Macduff  was  women's 
vice-chairman  of  the  county  committee  she  helped  form  a  nurses 
Republican  club  here  and  several  other  Republican  women's  clubs.   The 
nurses  club  had  died  away  and  some  of  the  others  had  and  this  was  an 
attempt  to  rejuvenate  all  those  segments  into  one  new  one  and  bring 
in  younger  people. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]   It  was  affiliated,  it  was 
chartered  (it  had  to  be  chartered)  by  the  California  Federation  of 
Republican  Women.   Its  relation  to  the  men's  group — there  is  no  men's 
Republican  club  here  at  all,  really,  unless  it's  the  United  Republican 
Finance.   But  we  had  the  problem  of  the  younger  people  wanting  to  be 
involved  in  the  league  or  the  Young  Republicans  (it  wasn't  all  bad 
in  San  Francisco  still) — the  older  women  wanted  to  have  daytime  meetings 
and  I  worked  and  I  couldn't  do  that.   So  it  wasn't  too  successful  an 
operation. 

I  did  bring  in  Claire  Pilcher  at  that  time  and  some  of  my  Young 
Republican  friends  who  did  a  lot  of  the  work.   Claire  was  the  legislative 
chairman  and  analyzed  legislation  for  them.   But  they  really  didn't 
want  to  do  anything.  Most  of  the  women  in  the  organization — oh,  you 
could  get  them  to  work  on  the  phone  bank  on  election  day  and  things 
like  that,  but  for  an  ongoing  stimulating  group  it  just  wasn't  there. 
It  lasted  quite  a  number  of  years.   I  had  a  two-year  term,  and  there 
were  at  least  three  presidents  after  me.   It  still  exists,  I  believe, 
but  with  a  very  minimal  membership,  along  with  the  Nob  Hill  Republican 
Women ' s  Club . 

Stein:  What  was  that? 

Pike:   That  was  a  group  that  Gladys  McPhun  formed  in  the  later  '60s  because 
she  lived  in  a  highrise  apartment  on  Nob  Hill  and  she  did  a  lot  of 
telephone  work.   She  had  a  great  coterie  of  women  in  these  highrise 
apartment  buildings  who  would  do  telephoning.   It  really  started  out 
as  a  means  to  bring  them  together  and  get  to  know  each  other.   She 
started  the  Nob  Hill  Republican  women's  group  which  did  become 
affiliated  with  the  federation  and  still  exists.   Some  of  the  women 
from  the  Golden  Gate  Women's  Club  went  into  that,  those  who  really 
wanted  to  be  active. 

But  San  Francisco  is  not  a  very  good  city  for  volunteer 
organizations.   There  are  too  many  other  things  for  people  to  do. 
If  they  want  to  work  in  the  campaign  they  have  that  option,  but  we're 
so  compact  that  everybody  can  get  everywhere  and  do  everything  they 
want  to  do.   Down  in  Los  Angeles  you  can  have  your  clubs  in  every 
town,  and  they  can  be  effective,  but  it  never  would  be  a  success  here, 
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Pike:   except  for  the  Young  Republicans,  during  the  years  that  we  had  two 
and  three  thousand  members.   It's  the  only  volunteer  organization 
that's  really  been  a  success.  We  had  John  Busterud  as  president,  and 
Allan  Nichols,  Ed  Osgood,  really  attractive,  energetic  young  men  who 
were  moving  ahead  in  the  political  field  and  there  was  a  reason  to  get 
behind  them. 

Stein:   So  would  women  be  more  apt  to  work  in  specific  campaigns  around  specific 
issues  than  to  stay  active  in  an  ongoing  way? 

Pike:   Much  more.  They  really  don't  care  about  going  to  these  quarterly 

federation  meetings  where  people  argue  about  parliamentary  procedure 
and  things  like  that.   There's  no  incentive  to  stay  with  it,  and 
you  can  do  whatever  you  want  to  do  in  a  political  campaign  for  a 
candidate  or  for  the  central  committee. 

I  don't  know  how  the  federation  relates  to  the  men.   I  guess  they 
get  along  with  them.  The  men  are  all  scared  to  death  of  the  Republican 
women's  federation:  you  don't  want  to  upset  them  because  they  do  all 
the  work.   In  many  counties  that's  true,  in  the  rural  counties  and  in 
Southern  California  the  base  core  of  workers  for  the  campaign  come  out 
of  the  women's  federation.   So  they  don't  ever  want  to  alienate  their 
workers. 

That's  why  the  women's  vice-chairman  of  the  state  committee 
usually  comes  out  of  the  federation;  it's  sort  of  a  sop  to  them.   I 
just  think  it  should  be  abolished.   I  just  don't  think  you  should  have 
three  women's  vice-chairmen  and  then  a^  vice-chairman  who  is  always  a 
man.   Some  day  maybe  they'll  have  one. 


Some  Organizations  on  the  Far  Right 

Pike:    [referring  to  list  in  interview  outline  of  conservative  Republican 

organizations]  Yes,  UROC  [United  Republicans  of  California]  was  born 
around  that  time.   That's  because  the  conservatives  in  the  CRA  weren't 
conservative  enough  when  they  took  the  litmus  paper  tests.   They  got 
into  wonderful  arguments  about  whether  or  not  you're  a  real  Republican 
and  UROC  got  upset  with  the  CRA  and  that  section  of  them  broke  off 
because  the  CRA  wasn't  conservative  enough  and  formed  UROC.   I  don't 
know  about  the  Eagle  Forum. 

Stein:   I  don't  know  much  about  it  either  except  that  it's  one  of  Phyllis 
Schlafly's  groups,  and  Lucile  Hosmer  was  active  in  it.   I  guess  it 
must  be  the  group  that's  fighting  the  ERA  [Equal  Rights  Amendment]. 
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Pike:   Well,  the  less  I  have  to  do  with  Phyllis  Schlafly,  the  better  off  I 

am,  so  I  never  heard  of  the  Eagle  Forum.   It  must  be  her  underground. 

[referring  to  list]   Now  Fred  Schwartz  and  the  Christian  Anti- 
Communist  Crusade.  They  were  active,  a  little  more  active  earlier  on, 
I  think,  although  they  did  come  to  prominence.   All  these  organizations 
that  were  out  there  apparently  in  their  little  cells  existing, 
suddenly  emerged  into  the  light  in  that  Goldwater-Rockefeller  situation. 
They  came  out  of  the  woodwork.   It  was  unbelievable.   We  had  been 
unaware  of  their  existence  really.   I  remember  this  Christian  Anti- 
Communist  Crusade;  George  Murphy  was  involved  with  it,  I  think,  at  one 
time. 

Stein:   That's  right. 

Pike:   Yes,  I  read  that  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  distress  to  us  all  that 
he  was  tied  into  that.   Gerald  L.K.  Smith,  I  guess,  had  died  by  this 
time  and  all  these  groups  were  trying  to  replace — Phyllis  Schlafly 
was  a  Goldwater  person.   She  comes  out  of  Illinois. 

But  I  remember  during  this  period  I  first  heard  about  this.   Fred 
Schwartz,  I  think,  gave  radio  programs  in  a  local  station  over  in  Contra 
Costa  County.   I  heard  about  it  over  there.  They  were  horrified. 
Contra  Costa  County  has  been,  until  the  last  several  years,  a  fairly 
liberal  Republican  county.   Marin,  Contra  Costa,  San  Francisco:   they've 
been  primarily  the  more  liberal  Republican  counties  in  the  area.  Alameda 
County  never  was  quite  as  liberal;  San  Mateo,  not  quite  so  much  so. 

Stein:   My  recollection  is  that  Fred  Schwartz  came  in  and  held  his  big  rally 
at  the  Oakland  Coliseum. 

Pike:   Probably. 

Stein:   Which  would  indicate  to  me  that  he  saw  his  strength  over  there. 

Pike:   Right  there  in  Alameda  County.   Exactly.   And  probably  the  Knowland 
paper  gave  him  an  enormous  amount  of  publicity. 


The  Republican  Primary  and  Campaign,  1964 


Nelson  Rockefeller  versus  Barry  Goldwater 


Stein:   This  leads  us  into  the  Goldwater-Rockefeller  business. 
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Pike:   That  was  a  wonderfully  interesting  campaign  to  work  on  because  the 

Rockefeller  campaign  had  plenty  of  money  to  do  everything  they  wanted 
to.   I  guess  the  Goldwater  campaign  did,  too.  We  had  a  great  big 
headquarters  down  on  Market  Street.  I  worked  in  headquarters  there 
every  night,  almost  every  night,  after  I  got  off  work. 

We  did  all  those  teas  and  receptions  for  Rockefeller  all  over 
the  state.  We  would  have  volunteers  addressing  invitations.  We'd 
hire  people  in  another  part  of  town  to  address  invitations.   It's 
a  campaign  technique  I  first  saw  evolve  there  where  everybody  thought 
it  was  going  to  be  a  small,  intimate  gathering  and  they  didn't  realize 
that  60,000  invitations  had  gone  out.   So  we  had  people  lined  up  for 
blocks. 

I'll  never  forget  the  one  at  the  Peacock  Gap  in  Marin  County. 
Also  here  in  San  Francisco.  The  cars  were  lined  up  to  get  in  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Hotel.   It  was  just  jammed  with  people.   I  think  people 
just  wanted  to  see  a  Rockefeller  and  we  weren't  fooled  by  the  fact  that 
this  meant  he  was  all  that  popular.  But  it  created  tremendous  press 
for  the  campaign  and  that  was  the  idea  of  it. 

They  did  a  very  good  job  of  trying  to  get  as  many  prominent  people 
of  stature  in  the  state  in  the  party  involved  in  the  Rockefeller 
campaign.  A  lot  of  people  were  very  apprehensive  about  Goldwater  and 
it  was,  as  they  say,  "fish-or-cut-bait"  time  on  that  one.   I  think  he 
was  pulling  ahead  quite  well ,  until  about  the  Memorial  Day  weekend  and 
then  when  the  baby  was  born  it  just  opened  up  the  whole  thing  again 
and  people  who  were  upset  about  the  divorce  and  Happy  and  all  of  that 
may  have  switched  at  that  time.   Also,  they  [the  Goldwater  forces] 
got  very  rough.   The  Los  Angeles  headquarters  was  bombed.   I  was  away 
in  Carmel  for  the  weekend. 

II 

Stein:  You  had  gone  to  Carmel  that  weekend. 

Pike:   And  I  came  back  and  Monday  night  I  went  to  the  headquarters  and  found 
out  that  they  had  had  a  threat  over  the  weekend  at  headquarters  here 
and  had  had  to  empty  it  on  Sunday.  The  one  in  Los  Angeles  had  been 
bombed  and  there  was  a  bomb  threat  here.  So  it  was  beginning  to  get 
very,  very  rough. 

What  I  did  as  Northern  California  coordinator  was — I  was  not 
full  time  because  I  worked,  but  I  was  sort  of  a  volunteer  overseer 
of  the  scheduling.   They  had  a  staff  person  that  actually  did  all  of 
the  scheduling  of  Rockefeller  when  he  was  here  and  I  would  attend 
those  meetings  and  make  suggestions — "I  don't  think  you  should  send 
him  there;  I  think  you  should  send  him  here."  But  it  wasn't  really 
that  key  a  role.   My  major  role  was  helping  out  at  that  headquarters 
and  really  running  it  at  night  and  on  the  weekends. 
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Pike:   Also,  early  on,  I  contacted  Republicans  in  San  Francisco  to  get  public 
use  of  their  name  for  Rockefeller,  in  support  of  his  candidacy.   I 
did  put  the  San  Francisco  committee  together  for  Rockefeller  and  bring 
in  more  people.   In  headquarters  we  did  the  addressing  and  the  phoning 
and  looking  up  the  phone  numbers  on  the  precinct  sheets  and  all  those 
kinds  of  things. 

Lee  Sherry  was  in  that  campaign,  too;  Jack  Veneman,  Bill  Bagley. 
Weinberger  was  still  state  chairman,  but  he  was  sympathetic  to 
Rockefeller,  although  he  had  to  be  very,  very  careful  about  what  he  said 
and  did.   But  he  was  instrumental:   lots  of  people,  when  they  were 
asked  if  they  would  support  Rockefeller,  would  call  Cap  and  talk  to 
him  about  it.  He's  very,  very  tactful,  but  he  got  the  message  across. 

He  helped  put  together  the  group  that  became  the  Ambassadors, 
they  called  them.   That  was  a  group  of  people  who,  when  the  delegations 
had  arrived  in  San  Francisco ,  tried  to  find  out  for  the  Rockefeller 
people  what  was  going  on  in  each  delegation.   Of  course,  they  merged 
the  Rockefeller  and  Scranton  groups  here.   There  was  a  group  of  young 
attorneys  and  business  people  in  San  Francisco  who  were  Scranton  people 
who  merged  with  us  and  we  with  them  in  the  primary  and  then  afterwards 
for  the  convention  trying  to  help. 

Cap,  for  instance,  was  very  instrumental  in  appointing  the 
doorkeepers  at  the  convention,  a  lot  of  them,  so  that  you  could  find 
a  friendly  doorkeeper,  once  you  got  past  the  ticket  man,  to  get  into 
the  hall,  providing  you  didn't  have  the  proper  credentials.  We  did 
manufacture  lots  of  tickets  for  the  convention.   They  weren't 
legitimate  tickets,  but  we  gave  them  out  to  people  so  they  could  help 
pack  the  hall. 

At  the  convention,  I  was  there  in  no  particular  capacity  except 
to  shout  and  yell  and  demonstrate  and  do  whatever  else  was  necessary. 
We  were  all  so  despondent  over  the  whole  thing.  But  a  group  of  us 
(my  friends,  the  Ackers,  from  San  Diego)  were  up  here  and  they  had  a 
mobile  home.  We  used  to  ride  out  to  the  convention  every  day  in  that. 
It  would  be  late  in  the  afternoon.   I  had  legitimate  tickets  for  many 
sessions  but  not  all  of  them.   We  got  some  tickets  through  Nixon  also. 
He  was  allotted  some  tickets,  although  not  very  many. 

I  was  in  the  Rockefeller  demonstration  and  the  Scranton 
demonstration.   I  was  hit  over  the  head  with  a  Goldwater  placard. 
I  can  remember  being  down  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  where  most 
of  the  people  were  Goldwater  people  and  the  intensity  of  feeling  was 
horrible.   The  way  they  would  look  at  you  walking  around  with  a 
Rockefeller  banner  and  shouting  "We  want  Rocky" — they  wanted  to  fight; 
they  physically  wanted  to  fight  with  you  and  hurt  you. 
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Pike:   The  session  where  Rockefeller  spoke  and  was  booed,  Marge  and  I  did 

have  seats  for  that  one.  We  were  sitting  in  the  gallery  and  we  were 
totally  surrounded  by  Goldwater  people.  We  did  have  our  Rockefeller 
signs  and  they  were  snatched  out  of  our  hands.   It  was  an  appalling 
experience. 

When  Goldwater  started  his  acceptance  speech,  that  dreadful 
statement  of  his,  we  got  up  and  walked  out.  We  went  back  to  the 
mobile  home  in  the  parking  lot  and  watched  some  of  it  on  television. 

Stein:  When  Rockefeller  was  booed,  did  you  have  any  sense  of  where  the  booing 
originated  from? 

Pike:   It  seemed  to  me  that  it  originated  from  the  delegates  on  the  floor. 
I  got  that  feeling.   There  was  gallery  support,  of  course,  since 
Goldwater  people  had  tickets  just  like  we  did.   But  it  seemed  to  me 
it  came  from  the  delegates  on  the  floor,  like  the  Arizona  delegation 
(I'm  pointing  them  out)  but  those  really  hard  core  Goldwater 
delegations.  Now  there  was  gallery  participation  without  any  question, 
and  I  think  there  were  even  some  fisticuffs  in  the  gallery  over  that, 
not  in  the  section  I  was  in  but  across  the  hall  from  me.  We  could 
see  it  going  on.   Is  there  supposedly  some  clue? 

Stein:   I  don't  know.  Theodore  White  in  Making  of  the  President,  1964  said 
that  he  thought  that  it  came  primarily  from  the  galleries . 

Pike:   No,  I  got  the  feeling  that  it  came  from  the  delegations  and  certainly 
the  galleries  joined  in — I'm  not  denying  that  at  all — but  I  don't  know 
that  it  started  there.  It  seemed  to  be  a  sound  that  happened  and  it 
seemed  to  be  rather  universal.  I  remember  the  way  he  [Rockefeller] 
stood  there  and  just  smiled  at  them  and  I  thought,  you're  antagonizing 
them  more  by  doing  that,  but  you  certainly  have  a  lot  of  courage.  A 
lot  of  courage.  There  were  attempts  by  Mel  Laird  to  gavel  the  people 
down  but  he  just  almost  gave  up.   It  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
things  that  I've  seen  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Also,  during  that  convention — well,  just  prior  to  the  convention 
(I  think  it  opened  on  a  Wednesday  or  something  like  that) ,  the  weekend 
before,  my  friends  in  the  New  York  delegation  called  me  and  said,  could 
I  come  and  bring  two  other  girls  who  could  keep  their  mouths  shut  and 
type,  do  some  typing  all  night.   I  said,  sure  and  I  got  two  others. 

We  went  down  there  and  we  retyped  the  dossiers  on  all  the 
delegates  on  the  delegation  lists  from  the  Rockefeller  files.   They 
were  on  cards  and  we  put  them  on  a  sheet  for  them  to  hand  over  to  the 
Scranton  people,  which  was  an  interesting  little  thing  to  be  involved 
in  because  they  knew  everything  about  every  delegate.   They  knew  their 
whole  political  history,  where  they  lived,  how  many  children  they  had, 
what  business  they  were  in,  what  their  economic  and  political 
connections  were.   The  most  fascinating  information  I've  ever  seen 
compiled  on  that  number  of  people.   They  had  a  complete  file  on  them. 
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Stein:   Then  how  was  that  information  used? 

Pike:    It  was  turned  over  to  the  Scran ton  people  for  their  use  in  marshaling 
votes  for  Scranton  at  the  convention.   It  was  when  the  moderates 
finally  decided  Scran ton's  the  one  they  should  put  into  the  fight 
against  Goldwater,  Rockefeller  having  lost  in  California.   So  Scranton 
was  the  candidate  and  it  was  all  turned  over  to  them.   Now  how  they 
utilized  it:   I  presume  they  utilized  it  for  these  ambassador  groups 
that  were  going  out  to  contact  Mr.  So- and- So  from  East  Podunk,  Idaho. 
"He  has  never  really  been  an  arch  conservative,  he  has  supported  this 
and  that  state  senator  or  whatever,  and  go  find  him."  That  was  the 
use,  I  suspect,  that  was  made  of  it.  Because  they  did  have — a  lot  of 
my  friends  were  involved  in  that  program — they  did  have  specific  people 
they  were  to  try  to  locate  in  each  delegation  and  find  out  what  was 
going  on. 

Stein:   Who  was  overseeing  that  operation?  Who  would  assign  them? 

Pike:    It  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Joe  Ealey,  who  had  been  in  business 
with  Cliff  White  at  one  time.   When  they  were  doing  practical 
political  courses  for  the  businesses  around  the  country,  Joe  Ealey 
was,  I  think,  the  staff  person  on  that.   There  were  certain  people, 
of  course,  (senators  and  congressmen  and  other  people) — and  that  was 
done  on  a  higher  level. 

But  this  ambassador's  group,  where  they  were  sent  out  cold  to  try 
and  find  out,  was  directed  by  Joe  Ealey.   I  have  heard  since  from  a 
friend  of  mine  who  I  didn't  know  at  the  time  (who's  now  a  friend  of 
mine)  who  was  involved  in  that  Joe  Ealey  operation — "Watch  out  for 
Emily  Pike  because  she  and  Cliff  White  were  very  friendly  in  the  Young 
Republicans."  Well,  that  shows  how  Joe  Ealey  didn't  know  about  the 
split  between  Cliff  and  myself.   But  it  was  a  funny  little  vignette, 
[laughter]   But  I  was  certainly  pro-Rockefeller  and  he  was  warning 
people  in  the  Rockefeller  camp  against  me.   That  wasn't  too  well  done. 

[Referring  to  interview  outline  question:   "Did  the  choice  of 
national  committeeman  Gardiner  Johnson  and  national  commit teewoman  Ann 
Bowler  reflect  the  Goldwater  victory?"]  The  Ann  Bowler-Gardiner  Johnson 
thing,  yes,  was  a  Goldwater  delegation,  straight  Goldwater  delegation. 
They  were  as  prominent — Ann  Bowler  was  active  in  the  federation  down 
there  in  Southern  California  out  at  Long  Beach.   Gardiner  Johnson  was 
the  obvious  choice,  I'm  sure,  of  Bill  Knowland  for  national  committeeman 
because  they  came  from  the  same  county,  they  worked  together  in  the 
CRA  on  the  Goldwater  endorsement.   So  that  meant  a  southern  woman. 

Stein:  Where  had  she  come  from? 

Pike:    I  think  you  will  find  her  name  on  state  committee  lists.   I  think  she 
had  been  the  southern  division  women's  vice  chairman  of  the  state 
committee  prior  to  that.  She  comes  out  of  Los  Angeles  County.   I'm 
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Pike:   not  sure  whether  it's  the  Long  Beach  area  or  not.   She  is  very 

conservative.  But  she  was  one  of  the  first  Reagan- for-governor  people 
in  Southern  California. 

Stein:  Has  she  been  in  the  federation? 

Pike:   Oh,  yes,  very  definitely.  Very  active.   I  think  she  had  been — I  don't 
know  whether  she  was  ever  state  president  or  whether  she  was  just 
southern  president,  but  she  might  have  been  state  president  at  one 
time  in  the  federation.   I'm  not  sure. 

Stein:  That's  the  Goldwater  list.   [hands  Miss  Pike  list  of  Goldwater 
delegates*] 

Pike:   The  Goldwater  delegation.   [reads  from  list]  But  you  see  we  have  Joe 
Shell,  Henry  Sal va tori,  John  Vukasin,  who's  now  a  judge  in  Oakland; 
William  Weissich,  who  was  a  district  attorney  in  Marin  County  at  one 
time;  E.  Richard  Barnes,  who  was  in  the  assembly;  Mrs.  Floy  Archer, 
who  was  in  the  Young  Republicans.  There  were  Nixon  people  on  both 
delegations,  as  you  can  tell.   Everybody  wanted  a  Nixon  person  on 
their  delegation. 

[looking  at  list  of  California  Rockefeller  delegation**]  But 
this  Rockefeller  delegation  is  a  pretty  good  catalogue  of  the  spheres 
of  influence  of  the  moderate,  liberal  Republicans  in  the  state  [reads 
from  list]  with  Kuchel,  Knight,  Shattuck,  Christopher,  Miller,  Leonard 
Firestone,  Joe  Martin.  Athalie  Clarke  you  see  again;  Phil  Wilkins, 
who's  now  a  judge,  the  first  and  only  time  [William  S.]  Mailliard  was 
ever  on  the  delegation;  the  first  and  only  time  Milton  Marks  ever  made 
up  his  mind  before  a  contested  primary  (he  was  so  flattered  to  be 
asked  he  almost  died);  Luther  Lincoln,  Sam  Conti,  who's  now  a  federal 
judge;  Elaine  Pettitt,  who's  a  judge — they  all  got  something  out  of  it 
in  the  long  run,  didn't  they,  [laughter]  as  you  look  down  this  thing. 
They  had  some  very  stalwart  moderates. 

Stein:  You  were  going  to  be  an  alternate? 

Pike:   Y-^s,  I  was  an  alternate.  I  would  have  been  an  alternate  for  Tom 

Mellon.  He  was  a  delegate  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  [District] . 

Stein:  Who  chose  the  delegation? 

Pike:   The  delegation  was  chosen  by  Spencer-Roberts,  basically,  who  were 

running  the  campaign.   They  drew  up  the  list  with  all  the  political 
considerations  involved  in  why  each  person  should  be  there.   It  was 


*See  next  page. 
**See  page  following. 
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Pike:    reviewed  with  Kuchel  and  George  Hinman,  national  committeeman  from 
New  York,  who  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  out  here  during  the 
campaign  and,  of  course,  it  had  to  be  approved  by  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

But  the  Rockefeller  forces  tried  at  the  last  minute — they 
published  their  list  of  alternates  prior  to  the  primary  election 
(the  alternates  do  not  have  to  be  chosen  at  that  time)  to  try  to  force 
the  Goldwater  people  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  hopes  that  we'd 
turn  up  some  really  bad  apples  in  that.   It  didn't  work.   They  didn't 
bite;  the  Goldwater  people  didn't  do  it.   But  the  Rockefeller  list  was 
published  in  the  papers  prior  to  that.   It  probably  was  just  more 
inflammatory  in  the  long  run  and  it  didn't  flush  out  the  alternates 
in  the  Goldwater  delegation. 

The  Goldwater  acceptance  speech  was  thoroughly  appalling  to  me 
and  particularly  I  thought  Nixon  had  given  a  very  fine  introduction 
of  Goldwater.   He  was  trying  to  pull  the  thing  together  and  he  gave 
a  very  "listen-to-the-man,"  moderate  kind  of  "don* t-condemn-him-till- 
you-hear-him"  sort  of  thing.   He  set  the  stage  beautifully  and  then 
Goldwater  just  walked  out  there  and  verified  everybody's  opinion  and 
that's  when  I  left  the  hall  at  that  time.   I  just  couldn't  believe  it. 
I'm  told  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  totally  shocked,  too.   He  had  not 
anticipated  anything  like  that  at  all  from  Goldwater. 

I  think  Goldwater  just  went  crazy  or  something.   The  people  around 
him  weren't  crazy.   Even  Cliff  White  told  me,  many  years  later,  that 
he  was  astounded  by  the  speech.   I  think  he  had  been  through  so  much, 
and  Dean  Birch  and  some  of  those  people  around  him  had  just  got  him 
to  go  off  the  deep  end.   Eisenhower  hadn't  helped  with  his  attack  on 
the  press  and  I  think  that  was  encouragement  to  him  to  say  the  kinds 
of  things  he  said. 

But  Nixon  tried  to  keep  it  so  cool,  he  really  did.   I  thought  his 
introduction  was  very  fine  because  he  had  no  idea  how  he  was  going  to 
be  received  when  he  walked  out  on  that  platform,  either.   He  did  try 
to  moderate  the  thing,  be  moderate  in  tone,  and  then  Goldwater  just 
blew  it,  totally  blew  it. 

Stein:   That  must  have  been  really  crushing. 

Pike:    It  was  a  most  disheartening  thing  to  all  of  us.   We'd  been  through  all 
these  fights  and  yes,  when  Rockefeller  lost  the  primary  here  we  knew  he 
wasn't  going  to  be  the  nominee  of  the  party  probably.   But  you  had  that 
feeling  after  this  was  over  that  you  really  were  ashamed  of  being  a 
Republican  and  that  was  a  very  unfortunate  feeling.   Everybody  was 
depressed.   I  took  my  bomb  shelter:   I  did  something  for  Mailliard 
that  year. 
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The  Campaign 

Stein:   I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  you  did  in  the  campaign. 

Pike:   My  bomb  shelter  was  Bill  Mailliard.   I  guess  I  got  some  precinct 
organization  done  for  him,  or  lined  up  people  to  do  distribution 
of  literature  in  various  areas,  because  there  wasn't  anybody  else 
I  could  really  work  for. 

Stein:   I  know  some  people  found  their  bomb  shelter  in  George  Murphy. 

Pike:   Oh,  that  helped.  That  came  a  little  bit  later  on.  They  did  find  it 
in  that  and  I  think  that's  why  George  Murphy  won,  frankly.   I  think 
a  great  many  Republicans  just  could  not  vote  for  Barry  Goldwater  when 
they  got  in  that  polling  place  and  they  maybe  didn't  want  to  vote  for 
the  Democrat  either  so  they  perhaps  didn't  vote  for  president  of  the 
United  States.   Then  they  felt  guilty  so  they  voted  for  Murphy,  plus 
Pierre  Salinger  was  not  a  good  candidate  for  the  Democrats. 

But  the  workers,  yes,  did  take  refuge,  because  Ed  Slevin  ran  the 
Murphy  campaign  in  Northern  California  and  he  collected  a  lot  of 
people  that  had  been  the  Rockefeller  people  and  brought  them  into  the 
campaign.  Joe  Martin  was  involved  and  a  lot  of  others.  He  was  a 
candidate  that  could  be  respectfully  worked  for  and  feel  comfortable 
about  it.  That  was  a  bomb  shelter  and  it  was  a  fluke  because  I  don't 
think  George  Murphy  would  have  won  that  largely  anyway  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  situation  that  year. 

Stein:   I've  heard  other  Republicans  say  that  they  worked  for  him  because 

they  couldn't  bear  to  work  for  Goldwater,  but  expecting  that  Murphy 
wouldn't  win. 

Pike:   Yes,  I  think  that's  true,  but  they  could  do  something  in  the  campaign 
and  help  the  Republican  party  and  not  be  ashamed  of  it.   It  was  a 
pretty  good  campaign  that  Murphy  ran  and  he  didn't  say  or  do  anything 
that  would  be  offensive  to  anyone  at  all. 

I  didn't  really  do  too  much.   I  probably  did  one  or  two  little 
things  but  I  really  basically  did  things  for  Mailliard.   I  was  pretty 
disgusted.   I  probably  didn't  work  very  hard  anyway. 

I  know  that  Put  Livermore  was  county  chairman  then.  He  was 
trying  so  hard  to  get  everybody  together  so  we  could  have  something 
happen  on  election  day  for  getting  out  the  vote.   There  were  constant 
nit-pickings  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Goldwater  people  to  bringing 
in  everybody.   They  wanted  to  run  their  campaign  and  didn't  want 
anybody  else.  The  doors  were  shut  to  a  lot  of  people  around  here, 
besides  their  own  disinclination  to  be  involved. 
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Stein:   It  sounds  like  a  bad  year  all  around. 
Pike:   Yes,  it  was  a  bad  year  all  around. 

Stein:   One  of  the  other  things  I  was  curious  about  in  the  primary:   from  a 
couple  of  things  that  I  read  I  gathered  that  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  raising  both  money  and  volunteers  for  Rockefeller  or 
to  put  it  on  the  other  side,  that  Goldwater  had  volunteers  coming 
out  of  the  woodwork. 

Pike:   Yes,  we  had  paid  people.   We  did  have  a  lot  of  paid  staff  people.   I 
was  never  paid,  but  they  did  have  a  good  sized  staff.   We  did  have 
volunteers  too,  lots  of  them,  because  that  headquarters  was  filled 
at  night.   It  was  mostly  younger  people,  I  must  say.   During  the  day 
time  I  don't  know  so  much  about  how  it  was,  but  on  weekends  and  nights 
when  I  was  in  charge  of  it,  we  had  a  lot  of  people.   Rockefeller  had 
the  ability  to  come  in  early  and  put  a  good  staff  together.   I'm 
trying  to  think — Fred  Haffner  and  Betty  Williams  and  my  business 
parter  now,  Ron  Smith,  was  at  Stanford  then  and  he  practically  never 
was  in  class.   I  think  Ron  may  have  gotten  some  pay — yes,  Ron  did; 
he  was  on  the  staff.  Lee  Sherry — I  think  Lee  was  paid. 

Stein:   Yes,  I  think  she  was. 

Dike:   Davette  Owen  was  paid  and  we  had  a  receptionist  who  was  paid.  We  had 
a  man  there  at  night,  so  there  would  be  a  man  on  the  premises  at  night 
who  was  paid.  But  other  than  that  I  don't — then  we  had  a  schedule, 
Presscott,  and  Ross  Wumt  in  the  valley,  but  for  a  statewide  campaign 
it  was  not  a  enormous  staff  in  Northern  California.   Dick  Woodward  I 
think  was  paid. 

But  Rockefeller  had  the  money.  It  was,  maybe,  hard  to  raise 
money  in  California  but  after  all,  it  wasn't  hard  to  have  money  in  the 
Rockefeller  campaign.   They  supplied  it. 

Stein:  There  wasn't  a  reverse  sort  of  reaction  to  him:  people  thought  because 
he's  a  millionaire  any  way     does  he  need  money? 

Pike:   Oh,  I  think  that's  probably  true,  yes;  I  think  there  was  probably  that, 
but  the  money  didn't  bother  anybody.   If  they  could  raise  some,  yes, 
but  I'm  not  aware  of  any  solicitation  of  funds  that  ever  went  out. 
Maybe  some  people  did.   I  think  the  Haas's  and  others  contributed 
automatically,  I'm  sure. 

George  Hinman,  I  think,  had  raised  some  money  when  he  came  out 
here  in  '63,  particularly  through  all  the  business  people  who  had 
connections  with  Rockefeller  interests.   There  was  Standard  Oil; 
Pillsbury,  Madison,  Sutro;  Braun  and  Company,  those  kinds  of  companies 
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Pike:   and  their  executives,  and  the  liberals,  the  wealthy  liberals  put  out 
money:   [Leonard]  Firestone,  and  the  Haas's  and  so  forth.   But  not 
enough  certainly  to  run  a  statewide  campaign.   But  they  had  the 
resources  to  do  it. 

Yes,  they  did  have  a  lot  of  paid  people  and  if  you  couldn't  get 
enough  volunteers  to  do  things,  yes,  you  went  out  and  hired  somebody, 
like  with  the  invitations.  Volunteers  are  kind  of  slow  at  writing 
out  envelopes  compared  to  a  letter  shop  operation.   So  we'd  hire  them 
to  also  do  them. 

Ron  would  go  and  collect  the  boxes  and  sneak  up  the  back  stairway 
and  upstairs  in  Fred  Haf  fner  's  office  they  had  a  panel  in  the  back 
that  opened  out  of  the  wall  and  he  put  all  these  professionally-done 
addressed  envelopes  in  there  so  the  volunteers  downstairs  wouldn't 
know  that  they  weren't  doing  it  all.   It  would  have  been  very 
devastating — and  "why  am  I  not  getting  paid?"  and  so  forth.  Yet  we 
wanted  volunteers.  That  was  basically  what  we  did  was  address  these 
thousands  and  millions  of  invitations  to  all  these  receptions,  to 
phone  banks,  and  rallies,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 


The  1966  Gubernatorial  Campaign 

Stein:  Maybe  we  should  discuss  1966  very  briefly,  if  there's  nothing  more  we 
need  to  say  about  '64. 

Pike:   Well,  I  can't  think  of  anything  right  now.   It  was  just  a  devastating 
year.  Let's  see,  1966,  the  primary  campaign.   I  was  a  Christopher 
supporter  but  I  wasn't  very  active  in  it,  for  the  reason  that  they 
didn't  get  started  until  awfully  late.   It  was  hard  to  get  active  in 
it.   It  was  a  very  poor  campaign.  Also,  I  went  to  Europe  that  spring 
and  I  was  out  of  the  country. 

[referring  to  interview  outline]  Who  else  was  active  in  it? 
The  same  people  around  here  that  had  been  active  in  the  Rockefeller 
campaign  were  active  in  the  Christopher  campaign. 

One  thing  the  [California  Republican]  League  did  that  year  was 
we  had  both  Christopher  and  Reagan  come  in  and  talk  to  us,  just  sit 
down  with  the  board  of  directors  and  others,  so  we  could  question  them 
before  we  had  large  league  meetings  with  both  of  them.   There  was  a 
state  committee  meeting  here,  I  think,  at  the  Palace  Hotel  and  Reagan 
came  in  and  talked  to  league  people  at  that  time. 
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Pike:   I  can  remember  his  being  very  hard  to  question  by  the  league  board  of 
directors  about  the  Birch  support  that  he  had  in  the  campaign.  His 
answer  was  the  one  he  later  used  publicly,  of  course:  he  didn't  choose 
them,  they  chose  him,  and  they'd  have  to  abide  by  his  philosophy,  not 
he  by  theirs . 

But  the  Reagan  campaign  was  extremely  well  run  by  Spencer-Roberts. 
They  got  a  lot  of  people  who  were  moderate  Republicans  in  Southern 
California  to  support  Reagan.   They  got  them  in  early  because  those 
people  didn't  know  George  Christopher  that  well.  Reagan  had  made  such 
a  reputation  for  himself  on  the  television  spots  he  did  for  Goldwater 
and  he  was  much  more  moderate-sounding  than  Goldwater.   So  I  think  they 
brought  in  as  many  people  as  they  could  in  Southern  California. 

Nobody  knew  George  Christopher  down  there — "what's  the  mayor  of 
San  Francisco?"  It  was  a  lackluster  campaign.   And  Christopher  did 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  raising  money  in  that  campaign.   Reagan 
had  no  problem  raising  money,  not  only  from  the  conservatives  but  from 
the  movie  industry  and  everybody.   I'm  sure  that  money  came  in  from  all 
across  the  country  through  Goldwater  people. 

The  Drew  Pearson  article  about  Christopher  and  the  milk*:   that 
thing  had  been  brought  up  so  many  times  before  when  Christopher  had 
run  for  mayor,  and  when  he  ran  for  lietuenant  governor  in  '62,  that 
everybody  was  amazed.   The  people  were  amazed  that  it  would  have  any 
effect  anymore.  What  the  Brown  people  had  to  do  with  that  I'm  not  sure. 
Maybe  somebody  didn't  know  the  background  and  didn't  know  it  was 
something  everybody  knew  about.   It  was  not  a  real  misdemeanor  or  a 
terrible  problem  at  all.  They  just  thought,  "Well,  goodie,  we  can  get 
something  on  George  Christopher  because  Reagan  will  be  easier  to  beat," 
which  is  the  biggest  mistake  they  ever  made  in  their  whole  calculations. 


*"Within  ten  days  [of  the  release  of  a  poll  showing  Christopher  leading 
Reagan],  syndicated  columnist  Drew  Pearson  printed  information  about 
supposed  altercations  that  Christopher  had  had  with  government 
authorities  [regarding  price  fixing  of  milk  and  his  dairy  business]  more 
than  26  years  ago.   Among  the  charges  was  a  misdemeanor  conviction. 
These  disclosures  contributed  to  the  reversal  of  the  trend  of  Christopher's 
steady  advance  in  the  polls,  giving  Reagan  a  comfortable  17  percent  lead 
days  before  the  election.   Christopher  initially  charged  the  Reagan 
organization  with  trying  to  "destroy"  him.  Later  he  alleged  that  the 
Democratic  hierarchy  had  conspired  to  release  the  politically  damaging 
information  to  Pearson  after  having  reached  the  decision  that  Reagan 
would  be  the  easier  candidate  to  defeat.   Christopher  and  Pearson 
exchanged  law  suits  in  the  millions  of  dollars."  Totten  J.  Anderson 
and  Eugene  C.  Lee,  "The  1966  Election  in  California,"  Western  Political 
Quarterly,  June,  1967,  pp.  539,  545.   See  also  George  Dorsey, 
Christopher  of  San  Francisco,  (New  York,  1962),  pp.  52-54. 
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Pike:    [referring  to  interview  outline]  The  YRs  endorsed  Reagan,  the  CRA 

endorsed  Reagan,  the  CRL  endorsed  Christopher.   The  Reagan  people  did 
a  marvelous  job,  or  Spencer-Roberts  did,  of  bringing  in  people 
right  after  the  primary  because  I  know  I  got  on  election  day,  or  the 
Monday  before  the  election,  a  letter  from  Ronald  Reagan  saying,  "I 
know  you're  supporting  George  Christopher  and  I  know  you're  going  to 
vote  for  him;  everybody  should  support  and  work  for  the  candidate  of 
their  choice.   If,  however,  I  should  win  the  nomination  I  would  very 
much  like  to  have  you  in  my  campaign  and  I  hope  you  would  work  as  hard 
for  me  and  for  the  party  as  you  have  for  George  Christopher." 

Now,  I  wasn't  the  only  one  who  got  a  letter.  Those  letters  were 
written  in  advance.  They  were  done  up  here.  My  business  partner  now, 
Ron  Smith,  took  them  in  mail  sacks  on  the  plane  to  Los  Angeles  to  be 
signed  by  Ronald  Reagan  and  posted  out  of  LA  on  the  weekend  (Thursday 
or  Friday)  before  the  election,  so  they  would  arrive  on  Monday.  Every 
single  Christopher  person  in  the  state  of  California  got  that  letter 
and  it's  the  smartest  thing  I've  ever,  ever  seen  done  in  a  campaign. 

fl 

Pike:   It  made  everyone  feel  election  night,  "Reagan's  not  so  bad  and  we're 
not  going  to  have  the  same  problems  we  had  with  him  that  we  had  with 
Goldwater  closing  the  door  and  not  letting  us  in,  not  letting  us  help 
because  we  hadn't  supported  him  in  the  primary."  I'm  amazed  that 
no  other  candidate's  ever  done  it,  because  I  think  it  was  superb  public 
relations  from  a  party  standpoint. 

Basically,  my  activity  in  '66  in  the  primary,  early  on,  was  working 
for  Bob  Finch  [for  lieutenant  governor].   I  was  a  Christopher  supporter 
but  I  was  really  involved  in  the  Finch  campaign.  Bob  had  talked  to  me  a 
year  before  when  he  decided  to  run  and  sent  out  that  letter  to  all  the 
state  committee  members  and  others — Nixon  people  and  everything — saying 
that  he  was  thinking  about  running  and  what  did  they  think  and  so  forth. 
So  I  got  involved  in  the  Finch  campaign  much  more  heavily  than  the 
Christopher  one,  and  continued  to  be  involved  primarily  in  the  Finch 
campaign  through  the  general  election  although  I  did  do  some  things — 
I  was  the  Northern  California  precinct  chairman  for  Reagan. 

They  already  had  their  precinct  organization  from  the  primary. 
Basically  what  I  did  was  prepare  the  materials  and  train  them  on  how  to 
get  out  the  vote  on  election  day.   But  my  work  was  in  the  Finch  campaign, 
collecting  a  group  of  people  who  would  write  speeches  for  him,  research 
issues  for  him,  distribute  his  material  up  here  in  the  primary  and  then 
later  I  found  people  to  man  his  headquarters.   They  eventually  went  into 
all  one  headquarters  in  the  general  election,  but  we  had  a  Finch  desk 
and  a  Finch  staff  person  in  that  headquarters.   I  filled  that  and  I  got 
endorsements  for  him,  lined  up  people  for  him,  from  the  very  early 
beginning  of  that  before  I  went  to  Europe.   When  I  came  back  I  was 
involved  in  the  Reagan  campaign  to  some  extent,  but  primarily  again 
with  Finch. 
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Pike:   But  Spencer-Roberts,  having  run  the  Kuchel  campaigns  and  the 

Rockefeller  campaign,  were  well-respected  and  well  known  by  all 
Rockefeller  supporters  and  they  were  very  careful  not  to  alienate 
anybody  during  the  campaign  at  all,  so  that  they  could  bring  them  in 
immediately.   It  was  a  unified  party  effort.   It  was  good,  good  work 
on  behalf  of  the  professionals  who  got  that  done  and  also  they  did  a 
fine  job  in  working  early  with  Ronald  Reagan  so  that  he  did  not  sound 
just  like  a  movie  actor  when  he  went  out  and  made  speeches.   He  had 
some  concept  of  California  state  government,  which  was  very  important. 
The  Brown  people  blew  their  campaign  all  the  way  along — "it  was  an 
actor  that  killed  Lincoln."*  It  was  as  bad  as  the  little  girl  with  the 
daisies. 

Stein:  What  was  that? 

Pike:    In  the  1964  campaign,  the  Johnson  commercial  about  the  little  girl 

picking  the  petals  off  the  daisies  and  then  the  atomic  bomb  kills  her. 
It  was  just  too  crass  for  people.   I  think  it  was  finally  yanked  from 
the  air,  as  was  "an  actor  killed  Lincoln"  finally  yanked  by  the  Brown 
people;  it  was  overkill. 

We  wanted  a  Republican  governor,  we  were  ready  for  one.   Unlike 
Goldwater,  who  can  be  very  austere  at  times,  Ronald  Reagan  is  a  very 
warm  person  when  you  meet  him,  extremely  warm,  and  talks  to  you  like 
he's  interested  in  talking  to  you.   They  just  made  him  shake  hands  up 
and  down  the  state,  any  kind  of  Republican  group,  right  after  the 
primary,  so  that  everybody  was  brought  in,  everybody  had  something 
to  do  in  the  campaign. 

Stein:   Had  he  toned  down  his  conservatism  at  all? 

Pike:   I  don't  know  that  he  had  toned  it  down.  He  never  had  been  a  Bircher 
or  anything  that  militant.   I  think  he  was  talking  about  things  that 
people  were  ready  to  hear.   He  was  in  tune  with  the  times  and  the  voters 
perceptions  that  the  government  is  too  big  and  taxes  are  too  high. 
All  these  things  he  was  talking  about  struck  a  responsive  chord. 

Stein:   The  student  demonstrations  at  UC,  Berkeley,  played  into  his  hands. 

Pike:   That  played  into  his  hands.   I  think  that  the  riots  in  Watts,  and  the 
aborted  one  here  in  Hunters  Point  that  was  quickly  cooled  down,  played 
into  his  hands,  absolutely,  although  I  never  heard  him  say  or  do 
anything  that  was  anti-black;  he  was  not  a  racist  in  that  regard.   But 


*This  was  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  Reagan  was  an  actor. 
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Pike:   I  think  people  just  felt  everything  was  out  of  control  under  Pat 

Brown.  Brown  ran  an  old  fashioned  campaign  and  Spencer-Roberts  ran 
a  very  professional  (all  the  new  techniques)  campaign. 

Stein:  Didn't  Brown  have  a  PR  firm  working  for  him,  Baus  and  Ross? 

Pike:   Yes,  he  did,  but  there  again  Baus  and  Ross  and  Whitaker  and 

Baxter  are  firms  that  primarily  have  dealt  with  ballot  propositions, 
not  candidates.  But  Spencer- Roberts  did  all  the  computerized  things 
that  are  now  just  standard  in  a  campaign  if  you  can  afford  it,  where 
you  put  all  your  information  into  a  computer  and  you  get  your 
priority  precincts,  you  get  your  rating  of  issues,  surveys,  those 
kinds  of  things  that  were  new  then  and  just  being  developed.  But 
Brown  ran  the  old  fashioned  kind  of  campaign. 

But  they  [Spencer-Roberts]  knew  in  every  town  what  probably  the 
potential  vote  was,  what  issues  were  going  to  be  most  effective  for 
Governor  Reagan  to  talk  about  in  that  area;  he  was  briefed  on  it. 
He  was  not  dumb,  number  one,  but  number  two,  he  had  had  to  memorize 
lines  forever  [as  an  actor],  so  he  could  look  at  something  that  was 
given  to  him  and  keep  it  in  his  mind,  so  that  he  sounded  more 
knowledgeable  than  people  were  anticipating  that  he  would  sound.  He 
was  talking  about  what  interested  them  in  their  community. 

All  this  was  done  through  their  computers;  all  the  information 
was  fed  into  the  computer  and  spit  back  out.   It  was  a  very,  very 
precise,  technical  campaign  and  extremely  well  done.  Plus  they  had 
people;  it  wasn't  all  mechanics.   They  had  the  people  to  actually  get 
out  and  distribute  the  literature  and  get  out  the  vote  on  election 
day.   It  was  a  splendid,  model  campaign,  one  of  the  more  classic,  I 
would  say. 

Stein:  That  also  must  have  been  heartwarming  after  '64. 

Pike:    It  was.   You  saw  some  new  techniques,  you  saw  something  developing, 
and  a  lot  of  these  techniques  are  used  in  many  campaigns  today  and 
are  considered  standard.  But  it  was  new  then,  it  was  bright,  it  was 
different,  and  it  sort  of  gave  you  hope  that  the  party  can  win 
elections  with  this  kind  of  apparatus  provided  you  have  all  the  other 
factors ,  too . 

Ronald  Reagan  is,   indeed,  a  very  excellent  speaker  and  Pat  Brown 
is  not.  Just  put  Reagan  on  the  air  or  put  him  in  a  group  of  people 
and  he  can  do  it;  he  does  it  today.  He's  just  very  appealing.   There 
was  nothing  ominous  looking  or  acting  about  him,  whereas  there  was 
about  Goldwater.   I  think  that's  his  big,  big  plus,  because  he  sounds 
moderate,  he  sounds  thoughtful. 

He  wasn't  I  don't  think,  all  that  bad  a  governor.  I  did  not  want 
him  to  be  president,  but  I  don't  think  he  was  all  that  bad  a  governor. 
I  think  we  probably  needed  somebody  like  Ronald  Reagan  at  that  point, 
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Pike:   although  he  was  forced  to  reverse  himself  and  did  it  with  grace,  on 
several  issues,  on  withholding  [tax]  for  one  thing.   He  gracefully 
reversed  his  position  and  said,  "I  was  wrong  and  this  will  have  to  be, 
to  finance  the  state."  But  I  don't  think  he  has  qualifications  to 
be  president  of  the  United  States,  particularly  from  an  international 
standpoint.   I  think  he  tended  to  be  too  carried  away  by  people  who 
told  him  that  they  could  reform  the  welfare  system.   It  seemed  more 
effective  to  him  than  it  was.   But  I  don't  think  California  suffered 
horribly  under  Ronald  Reagan  being  governor.   I  could  be  wrong.  We 
may  know  ten  years  from  now  something  he  did  that  was  wrong.   [laughter] 

Stein:  The  interesting  thing  to  me  is  that  a  good  many  of  his  policies  are 
being  continued  in  one  way  or  another  under  the  Democrats. 

Pike:   Exactly.   That's  right.   Jerry  Brown  talks  a  lot  like  Ronald  Reagan 
did:   different  styles,  but  the  content  is  very  similar  whereas  I 
think  Reagan  has  perhaps  done  more  about  it  than  Brown  has  done. 
Brown  has  been  all  talk  and  very  little  action. 

Stein:   I  suppose  that's  very  Zen. 

Pike:   Well,  it's  a  difference  in  the  people,  too,  and  I  think  it's  a  difference 
in  the  kind  of  people  they  have  around  him.   Some  of  Reagan's  appointments 
were  good;  some  I  thought  were  very  bad.  I  know  everybody  just  had  a 
hemorrhage  because  he  appointed  Ike  Livermore  as  natural  resources 
secretary  and  Ike  had  been  a  lumber  man.  Well,  he  happened  to  be  (many 
people  don't  know  it)  one  of  the  big  conservationists  in  the  state  of 
California.  His  brother,  Put,  is  too.  It's  Ike  that  got  him  to — the 
Dos  Rios  Dam  thing  and  all  those  things  that  Reagan  did  that  surprised 
people.   It  was  Ike  Livermore  who  was  persuasive  with  him  that  that's 
what  he  should  do. 

Stein:  Well,  I  think  that  wraps  it  up  for  '66. 


Two  Special  Elections,  1967M 
[Interview  9:  April  5,  1977] 

Pike:    I  want  to  back  up  to  '67.   In  '67  there  were  two  special  elections. 
One  was  the  [Milton]  Marks  for  state  senate  campaign  here  in  San 
Francisco,  against  John  Burton.   The  big  drive  was  to  equalize  the 
state  senate,  give  Governor  Reagan  another  vote  in  the  state  senate  at 
twenty  to  nineteen  to  break  the  tie. 
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Pike:   That  was  one  of  the  more  massive  get-out-the-vote  operations  the  state 
committee  put  on.  We  had  people  fly  up  from  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego; 
we  had  over  two  thousand  people  in  the  city  helping  to  get  out  the  vote, 
for  that  reason.  It  really  set  Marks  up  for  the  rest  of  time. 

The  other  special  election  was  Pete  McCloskey  for  Congress, 
against  Shirley  Temple  Black,  which  was  an  interesting  race.  Pete  won 
that  primary  and  everybody  pitched  in  and  helped,  again.  We  had  people 
coming  from  all  over  the  state  into  San  Mateo  County,  but  not  quite 
so  massively,  to  elect  Pete  McCloskey  who  later  became  quite  controverial 
in  the  party.   I  just  wanted  to  mention  them  because  I  think  they're 
two  important  Republican  events  in  that  one  year. 

Stein:  Yes.   They  were  both  special  elections? 

Pike:   They  were  both  special  elections.  Congressman  [J.  Arthur]  Younger  died 
and  that  created  a  vacancy.  Gene  McAteer — the  state  senator  here,  had 
died.  McAteer  was  going  to  run  for  mayor  and  it  was  an  open  seat 
situation  but  he  did  not  run  for  mayor.  He  died  and  the  seat  was  open 
and  Marks  ran  for  state  senator  and  [Harold]  Dobbs  ran  for  mayor. 

Stein:  Right.  My  outlines  are  certainly  not  complete. 
Pike:   Well,  you  wouldn't  know. 


The  Republican  Party,  1968 

State  Central  Committee:  Convention  and  Elections 


Pike:    [referring  to  interview  outline]  The  state  committee  meeting  [1968]  was 
not  really  very  exciting.  Dr.  [Bernard]  Tully  was  reasonably  unknown 
in  that  fight  and  Dennis  Carpenter  was  a  conservative  to  begin  with 
from  Southern  California.  Dr.  Tully  tended  to  be  quite  a  radical  right- 
winger,  and  kind  of  a  nut,  as  a  matter  of  face;  a  very  militant  person. 
That  vote  discrepancy  was  quite  large,  as  I  recall. 

Stein:  Yes.  My  notes  said  that  Tully  withdrew  or  at  least  he  tried  to  withdraw. 

Pike:   He  probably  did  because  he  wasn't  going  to  get  anywhere.   He  knew  it 
and  so  did  Joe  Shell. 

Stein:   Did  this  begin  to  look  then  like  the  whole  contest  every  time  was 
moving  steadily  rightward? 

Pike:   An  attempt,  yes,  certainly,  because  of  the  positioning  of  the  vice- 
chairmanship  for  the  chairmanship  in  two  years.  When  you  do  it  on 
these  odd  years,  you're  coming  to  either  a  gubernatorial  election  or 
a  presidential  election,  so  they  want  the  chairman  in  those  years  to 
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Pike:   be  of  their  philosophical  thinking.   So  the  fight  on  the  vice-chairman 

built  a  little  around  ideology  and  party  control.   It  had  started  before 
but  it  would  be  coming  up  every  single  time  and  it  keeps  coming  up. 

Stein:   If  you  say  that  [Dennis]  Carpenter  was  conservative,  it  looks  as  though 
the  party  at  this  point  is  becoming  more  conservative  generally. 

Pike:   Right.   Another  thing,  [James]  Halley  supported  Dennis  Carpenter  because 
he  knew  that  Carpenter  was  a  reasonable  conservative  versus  a  nut 
conservative,  so  when  you  have  your  choices  like  that — of  course,  if 
you  know  Carpenter,  he  was  one  of  the  original  Reagan- for-governor 
people  in  the  state.  Governor  Reagan  was  the  governor  at  the  time. 
Carpenter  was  a  logical  choice.  You  probably  know  that  Dennis  Carpenter 
last  year  was  a  co-chairman  with  Evelle  Younger  of  the  Ford  campaign  in 
the  primary  in  California.   He  broke  with  Reagan,  although  he's  still 
quite  a  conservative  person. 

[referring  to  outline's  list  of  state  central  committee  officers] 
But  you  had  Halley  as  chairman,  Ed  Mills,  secretary.  Ed  Mills  was  the 
"bag  man"  for  Holmes  Tuttle,  the  big  finance  man  in  Los  Angeles.  Karl 
von  Chris tierson  is  a  liberal. 

Stein:   I  was  confused  about  that.   He  seemed  to  be  described  as  a  conservative 
in  some  places  and  a  moderate  in  some  places. 

Pike:   Well,  he  is  a  moderate.   He's  always  supported  moderates.   He's  been  a 
Kuchel  supporter,  a  [Houston]  Flournoy  supporter,  a  Finch  supporter. 
I  don't  know  why  anyone  would  term  him  conservative  at  all,  except  that 
he  comes  from  what  is  perceived  to  be  a  reasonably  conservative 
Republican  county,  Monterey,  but  that  doesn't  mean  he  is. 

Jackie  [Jacqueline]  Keas  was  a  Rockefeller  person  and  a  Kuchel 
person.   Jane  Wood  I  don't  really  remember  too  well.   Eleanor  Ring  is 
extremely  right  wing,  out  of  San  Diego.   But  there  weren't  really  any 
terrible  fights  in  that  one. 

Stein:   There  are  a  couple  of  things  I  read  about  that  convention.   One  was  that 
Kuchel  drew  mixed  cheers  and  boos  when  his  name  was  brought  up  again 
at  the  convention. 

Pike:   That's  probably  true.   [laughter]   The  Max  Rafferty  people  were  busy, 
I'm  sure.   Kuchel  had  been  a  Rockefeller  person.   He  had  been  a  George 
Christopher  person  against  Reagan.  He  had  not  come  home  as  much  as  he 
should  have.   It  was  a  forerunner  of  the  '68  primary  which  was 
definitely  "get  Tom  Kuchel."  He  was  considered  too  liberal  in  inter 
national  affairs  and  all  those  things. 
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Treasurer,  San  Francisco  County  Central  Committee 

Pike:   Now,  the  county  committee  thing.  The  communications  coordinator  is 

an  appointive  position,  not  an  elective  office.  But  I  was  elected  as 
treasurer. 

Stein:  What  is  the  communications  coordinator? 

Pike:   The  structure  of  the  county  committee  changes  all  the  time.  At  that 

time  the  communications  coordinator  was  the  person  in  charge  of  getting 
out  a  periodic  newspaper,  dealing  with  the  press,  press  releases,  that 
kind  of  thing. 

Stein:   So  that  was  pretty  much  old  hat  for  you. 

Pike:   Yes,  it  was  nothing  new.   I  had  never  been  treasurer  before.  We  had 
an  accounting  firm  and  I  didn't  have  to  do  too  much  about  that  except 
I  was  involved  in  the  meetings  of  the  United  Republican  Finance,  in 
fund  raising,  and  in  dispensing  of  funds,  although  I  didn't  have  the 
final  say,  of  course,  on  who  got  what  amounts  of  money  for  candidates; 
the  chairman  did.   But  I  was  involved  in  all  that  decision-making 
process,  though  1  didn't  have  the  final  sayso  on  it.   I  know  now  a  lot 
more  about  a  treasurer  having  to  make  out  campaign  financial  reports 
than  I  ever  knew  when  I  held  the  title  of  treasurer. 

It's  a  terrible  job  today,  although  we  still  have  CPA  [certified 
public  accountant]  firms,  because  we  have  to  keep  the  funds  divided. 
They  cannot  be  co-mingled  if  they  come  from  a  corporation  or  from 
individual  sources  because  you  cannot  give  corporate  funds  to  candidates 
for  federal  office  and  that  means  you  have  to  have  a  couple  of  different 
kinds  of  bank  accounts.  When  all  these  new  laws  came  in,  the  county 
committee  spent  about  $25,000  with  the  CPA  firm  redoing  the  whole 
accounting  system  in  books  and  bank  accounts,  to  put  it  in  order  to 
cope  with  these  new  laws:  Prop.  9  and  the  federal  laws.   It's  expensive 
to  do  that  kind  of  thing,  but  I  did  not  have  that  chore,  fortunately. 

Stein:  Who  were  some  of  the  people  on  United  Republican  Finance  that  were 
working  with  you? 

Pike:   The  same  ones — those  who  are  still  alive  today.  Milton  Esberg,  Jr.  of 
Consultants  Incorporated,  is  the  paid  fund  raiser  for  United 
Republican  Finance. 

United  Republican  Finance  is  a  group  that  started  in  the  days  of 
Art  Dolan  and  Al  Derre,  when  they  set  up  a  Republican  finance  committee. 
They  are  called  the  United  Republican  Finance  Committee  of  San  Francisco. 
They  cannot  operate  without  the  sanction  of  the  county  committee, 
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Pike:   because  you  can't  raise  money  in  the  name  of  the  Republican  party 

without  the  authorization  of  an  official  body.   So  they're  really  a 
subcommittee. 

But  they  are  the  prominent  business  and  civic  leaders  who  are 
Republicans  in  the  city  who  raise  money,  vast  sums  of  money  for 
presidential  candidates,  gubernatorial  candidates,  lesser  sums  of 
money  for  sustaining  funds  and  local  candidates.   The  names  vary  as 
people  get  older  and  drop  out  and  they're  always  looking  for  new 
people. 

The  last  two  co-chairmen  have  been  Emmett  Solomon  of  Crocker 
Bank  and  George  Ditz  of  Foremost-McKesson.   That's  the  quality  of 
individuals.   Spencer  Grant,  Jr.  and  Jack  Bates  of  Pillsbury,  Madison 
&  Sutro  were  co-chairman  of  United  Republican  Finance  when  I  was 
county  chairman.   But  Art  Dolan  is  still  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Derre  died,  about  a  year  ago,  but  Art's  still  there.  But  it's 
Mr.  Esberg  who  keeps  all  the  records  and  gets  involved  in  planning  the 
events  and  putting  them  on  when  we  have  a  $100  dinner  or  whatever, 
although  he  works  with  the  county  committee  on  who  the  speaker  will  be 
and  so  forth. 

Stein:  Was  that  when  Put  Livermore  was  chairman  of  the  county  committee? 

Pike:   Yes,  Put  was  chairman  of  the  county  committee.   Let's  see,  he  was  in 
his  second  term,  because  his  second  term  should  have  run  from  '68  to 
'70,  and  he  was  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  state  committee  in  June  of 
'69.   He  resigned  as  chairman  and  that's  when  I  was  elected. 

Stein:   So  he  succeeded  Ed  Osgood? 

Pike:   Osgood,  right.   It  went:  Derre,  Steele,  Osgood,  Livermore,  Pike,  J. 
Max  Moore. 

Stein:   Who? 

Pike:   J.  Max  Moore  succeeded  me. 

Stein:   That  was  in  '74? 

Pike:    '72.   The  current  chairman  is  John  Johnck.   Then  we  had  Bob  Kirkwood, 

Al  Nichols  and  John  Johnck.   I  had  to  resign  as  treasurer  when  I  became 
chairman  in  '69  and  Bob  Kirkwood  then  became  treasurer  and  went  on  to 
be  chairman. 

Stein:   Was  there  any  controversy  in  electing  you  treasurer?   Did  you  have 
any  opposition? 

Pike:   No,  not  that  I  recall.   I  may  have,  but  it  wasn't  anything  of  any  great 
trauma. 
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Stein:  Let's  get  into  the  campaign.   I  gather  that  it  was  a  favorite  son  deal. 

Pike:   It  was  a  favorite  son  delegation,  right.  You  could  hardly  ignore  the 
governor  [Reagan],  although  I  think  some  people  very  close  to  the 
governor  had  been  pushing  him  very  early  on  to  move  right  into  the 
presidential  field.   That  was  not  common  knowledge  at  the  time,  in  '66 
and  '67,  but  there  were  people  around  him  that  were  urging  him  to  do 
that.   I  don't  remember  whether  I  read  it  or  I  was  later  told  it,  that 
there  was  a  meeting,  quite  shortly  after  he  was  elected  governor,  of 
his  group  of  people  who  wanted  him  to  get  into  the  presidential  race. 
Nixon  had  been  defeated  here  in  California  for  governor  and  it  was  a 
logical  thing,  I  suppose,  from  his  point  of  view,  except  that  it  was 
a  pretty  fast  step,  not  to  fill  out  a  term  as  governor  and  it  caused 
some  irritations. 

Later  on  it  developed  they  had  had  something  going  for  a  long  time, 
when  Cliff  White  became  known  to  have  been  hired  by  them  to  seek  out 
delegates.  That  came  out  much  later  on,  much  later. 

Stein:  Who  were  some  of  the  other  people  around  Reagan  urging  him  to  run  for 
president? 

Pike:   I  think  Tom  Reed  was  involved  in  that,  Paul  Haerle,  a  number  of  the 

people  in  the  governor's  office.  Staff  people  were  anxious  for  that, 
some  of  the  financial  supporters,  the  conservative  ones  down  in 
Southern  California,  like  Henry  Salvatori  and  others.  I  don't  know 
where  Holmes  Tuttle  and  Taft  Schreiber  fit  at  that  time.  Taft  Schreiber 
had  always  been  a  very  strong  Nixon  person  and  so  had  Holmes  Tuttle,  so 
I  doubt  they  were  that  involved.  Justin  Dart.  I'm  sure  that  Jack  Hume 
up  here  in  San  Francisco  was,  Jacquelin  Hume,  who  was  the  major 
Northern  California  fund  raiser  for  Reagan  and  conservative  candidates. 

But  there  was  no  way  you  could  not  have,  I  suspect,  a  favorite 
son  delegation  on  that  situation.  A  lot  of  us  had  Nixon  feelings,  not 
Reagan  feelings,  particularly  Bob  Finch.   Nixon  had,  I  believe,  decided 
to  run  by  '67  and  Finch  was  involved  in  that  and  that's  why  I  don't 
think  those  finance  people  down  south  were  involved  with  Reagan. 

Stein:   As  Finch  would  have  had  them  lined  up? 
Pike:   Well,  yes,  so  would  Nixon  have. 
Stein:  Who  chose  the  California  delegation? 
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Pike:    It  was  a  group  of  people.   The  governor  had  the  final  say.   I  believe 
the  state  officers  were  in  it,  the  state  committee  officers,  probably 
some  prominent  county  chairman.   I  think  Put  was  consulted,  although 
he  didn't  go  to  all  the  meetings.   They  don't  like  San  Francisco  but 
you  can't  ignore  it  and,  after  all,  Put's  brother  was  in  the  Reagan 
cabinet.   So  I  know  he  was  consulted  because  he  told  me  when  my  name 
came  up  for  an  alternate  and  so  forth,  but  I  don't  think  he  was  in  on 
the  final  decisions  necessarily.   Everybody  had  a  little  bit  of  input 
there  on  that  one.   I'm  sure  it  was  through  Put  and  Finch  that  I  got 
on  as  an  alternate. 

Stein:  Was  there  an  attempt  to  make  it  a  balanced  delegation  of  Reagan  people 
and  Nixon  people? 

Pike:   I  don't  think  so.  You  just  take  the  prominent  people  in  the  party. 
You're  bound  to  have  so  many  per  congressional  district,  so  many  at 
large.   The  rules  of  the  national  committee  set  that  all  out,  so  you 
inevitably  are  going  to  have  a  mix,  just  by  nature  of  the  congressional 
apportionment.  Certain  congressmen  are  on  it.   So  it  was  mixed,  although 
it  was  predominently  a  Reagan  group.   But  there  were  others  who  were 
not  Reagan  people  on  the  delegation. 

They  had  two  meetings  before  we  went  to  Miami,  both  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  I  trooped  down  to  them  both.   They  were  just  pro  forma  meetings 
but  that  is  where  I  saw  Cliff  White.   I  didn't  see  him  to  speak  to, 
but  I  saw  him  in  the  room  and  it  was  announced  that  Cliff — I  can't 
remember  the  umbrella  for  Cliff — but  it  was  something  about  he  was  so 
knowledgeable  about  conventions  and  so  forth  he  had  been  hired  to  help 
guide  the  California  delegation.  Well,  I  knew  what  that  meant  right 
there.   [laughter]   And  so  did  Bob  Finch  and  a  lot  of  others.   Finch 
may  have  known  about  Cliff  White's  involvement  earlier. 

But  we  just  went  down  and  they  told  us  about  the  arrangements  and 
the  charter  flight  and  took  a  vote  on  the  national  commit teeman  and 
committeewoman.   It  just  went  like  a  railroad.   It  was  a  very  smooth 
operation  until  we  got  to  Miami.   [laughter]   There  it  didn't  turn  out 
to  be  quite  so  smooth. 

Stein:   Maybe  we  should  go  on  to  what  happened  in  Miami. 
Pike:   Do  you  want  to  skip  down  to  that? 
Stein:   Yes,  then  we  can  always  back  up. 

Pike:   Well,  that  was  extremely  interesting.  We  arrived  in  Miami.   The  charter 
plane  was  a  little  bit  late,  as  I  recall.  We  got  into  Miami;  we  got  to 
the  hotel.   My  roommate  and  I  got  to  our  room  and  I  looked  and  there 
were  two  telephones.   One  was  obviously  the  hotel  phone  and  the  other 
one  was — a  line  had  been  put  in.   I  hadn't  ordered  it,  but  I  just 
glanced  at  it.   I  thought,  "I  wonder  what  that's  all  about." 
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Pike:   In  the  middle  of  the  night  that  phone  rang.   I  said,  "Hello."  They 

said,  "Is  Bill  there?"  I  said,  "No,  there's  no  Bill  here."  They  said, 
"Oh,"  and  hung  up.  It  never  rang  again. 

But  I  found  out  later  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
room  of  one  of  the  staff  people  promoting  the  Reagan- for-presidency 
thing.   They  were  looking  for  Bill  Roberts.   Bill  Roberts  and  Stu 
Spencer  were  on  board  on  that,  to  help  on  that.  They  must  have  had  a 
fit  when  they  realized  that  somehow  there  had  been  a  mix-up  in  rooms, 
or  Bill  had  moved  or  something,  and  here  I  was  in  this  room  and  I  was 
very  close  to  Bob  Finch. 

It  never  rang  again,  but  my  roommate  and  I  had  a  feeling  that 
maybe  the  room  was  bugged  after  that,  very  frankly.   I  was  working  very 
closely  with  Bob  Finch.   I  spent  more  time  in  his  suite  than  I  did  at 
the  convention.  When  I  would  come  back  to  the  room  and  have  anything 
to  tell  Anne,  we  would  do  like  spy  stories  and  go  to  the  bathroom  and 
turn  on  the  water  because  really,  that's  true,  that  was  the  kind  of 
atmosphere  you  were  in.   They  were  very  anti-Bob  Finch,  the  Reagan 
people,  very  anti-Bob  Finch.   They  knew  that  I  was  close  to  him,  so  I 
felt  quite  awkward. 

But  it  was  that  kind  of  atmosphere,  because  when  the  governor 
appeared  at  the  delegation  meeting  in  Miami  and  announced  that,  indeed, 
he  had  succumbed  to  this  great  draft  and  in  all  modesty  was  going  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  [laughter],  with  whoops  and  hollers 
from  the  delegation,  I  thought,  "Oh,  my  God,  they  will  bug  the  room 
now,  because  they're  bound  to  find  out  they  got  the  wrong  room,"  they 
probably  checked  who  was  in  that  room. 

I  remember  that  Bob  did  not  attend  that  meeting.  He  was  meeting 
with  the  press  for  some  reason  and  I  ran  upstairs  to  his  suite  and  I 
said,  "Well,  it's  happened.   He's  announced."  And  Bob  made  a  few 
comments  [laughter]  and  immediately  got  in  touch  with  Nixon  and  said 
that  the  governor  had  made  his  announcement  and  so  forth.   It  caused 
some  havoc.  Then  Bob  started  to  try  and  locate  people  like  Bill  Bagley 
and  others  to  find  out  exactly  how  they  were  going  to  handle  the 
California  delegation  in  the  roll  call  and  whether  a  unit  rule  would  be 
superimposed  or  what. 

Stein:   What  finally  did  happen? 

Pike:   The  hotel  would  not  give  us  the  room  numbers  of  these  people. 

Stein:  Of  what  people? 

Pike:   The  people  we  were  trying  to  locate  on  the  delegation,  and  the  Reagan 

people  would  not  give  Finch  a  list  of  the  hotel  room  numbers.   So  Marge 
Acker  (who  was  his  secretary  at  that  time  and  who  had  been  in  Sacramento 
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Pike:   with  him)  and  I  would  go  downstairs  and  leave  anonymous  notes,  and 
say,  "This  is  for  Assemblyman  Bagley,"  and  watch  to  see  what  box 
number  they  put  it  in  to  get  the  room  number  so  that  Bob  could  call 
them.   It  sounds  weird  but  it  really  happened.  He  was  trying  to  get 
a  meeting  of  those  people  to  discuss  their  role  in  the  California 
delegation  and  how  things  would  work  out.   The  governor  went  on — of 
course,  he  wasn't  nominated,  but  withdrew  when  Florida  put  Nixon  over. 

Stein:  Then  did  California  change  its  vote  at  that  point? 

Pike:    Yes,  I  think — well,  I  can't  remember  whether  they  changed  their  vote 
or  ruled  to  make  it  unanimous.   I  think  graciousness  prevailed.   I 
don't  recall,  although  there  were  people  in  the  delegation  who  were 
very  upset  and  all  kinds  of  attempts  to  break  the  Florida  delegation 
loose  were  going  on  and  the  Florida  alternates  were  right  across.  We 
were  on  the  main  aisle  and  they  were  on  the  other  side  of  that  main 
aisle,  right  opposite  from  us.   People  would  pass  out  things  to  them 
and  we  would  go  over  and  get  a  copy  to  see  what  it  was ,  but  it  was  a 
lot  of  anti-Nixon  stuff  and  an  attempt  to  break  Florida  loose  because 
that  was  a  key — 

Stein:   Break  Florida  loose  from  Nixon? 

Pike:   Yes.   They  were  trying  very  hard  to  break  the  whole  South  loose  from 
Nixon  and  couldn't  do  it  because  it  had  been  started  so  long  ago.  He 
had  the  backing  of  Tower  and  Strom  Thurmond  and  all  those  others  in 
the  South  who  had  been  working  for  a  long  time  for  him.   Barry 
Goldwater,  I  think,  supported  him.   It  was  hard  to  break  that 
conservative  vote  away.   But  Florida  came  reasonably  early  on  the  roll 
call  and  other  southern  states  might  have  broken  if  Florida  had.   So 
there  was  a  tremendous  attempt  to  work  on  the  Florida  delegation. 

Stein:   In  the  California  delegation,  what  had  been  decided  about  the  unit  rule? 

Pike:    I  think  we  voted  that  it  should  be  unanimous  for  Reagan.   I  didn't 

know  how  Bob  Finch  was  going  to  do  this.   Bob  was  wondering  whether  he 
should  even  stay  for  the  rest  of  the  convention. 

H 

Stein:   You  were  saying  that  Bob  Finch  didn't  even  know  if  he  was  going  to  stay. 

Pike:   He  was  wondering  if  he  should  stay  at  all.  He  did  come  home  during  that 
period,  but  for  a  very  different  reason.   I  went  to  one  of  the  sessions. 
I  went  to  more  than  one,  but  it  was  one  of  the  night  sessions,  and  I 
came  back  to  report  to  the  Finch  suite.  Marge  was  on  the  phone  and  she 
was  trying  to  charter  him  a  plane.   I  said,  "Good  heavens,  what's  going 
on."  She  said,  "Bob's  going  back  to  California  for  a  few  days."  Bob 
came  in  the  room  and  he  was  just  furious.   He  had  gotten  word  from  his 
office  in  Sacramento  that  there  had  been  another  flare-up  in  Watts,  or 
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Pike:   in  one  black  area  of  Los  Angeles.  The  governor  was  in  Miami,  the 

lieutenant  governor  was  in  Miami.  That  left  acting  governor,  Democrat 
Hugh  Burns.   He  had  talked  on  the  phone  with  Hugh  Burns  about  the 
situation.   In  fact,  I  think  he  notified  Burns.  He  tried  to  get  an 
appointment  with  Governor  Reagan  to  tell  him  about  it. 

Stein:  Finch  did? 

Pike:   Finch  did.  He  couldn't  get  through  to  Reagan  for  forty-five  minutes. 
The  staff  wouldn't  let  him  through.   He  finally  went  there  and  waited 
until  he  saw  him  and  discussed  it  with  him.  He  had  a  vision  that  it 
might  flare  up  like  Watts.  He  had  been  so  critical  of  Glenn  Anderson, 
who  was  lieutenant  governor — when  Watts  exploded,  and  nobody  being  in 
control.  He  discussed  it  with  the  governor  and  said  he  would  like  to 
come  back  and  be  on  the  scene  in  case  anything  happened. 

We  did  get  him  a  plane,  not  a  charter  flight,  but  we  could  get  him 
on  a  commercial  flight  finally,  and  he  did  fly  back  here  and  go  directly 
to  Watts  and  discuss  the  situation  with  everybody  there.  He  realized 
that  it  was  not  going  to  escalate  at  all.   In  fact,  it  was  under  control 
pretty  much  by  the  time  he  got  there.  But  he  moved  very  rapidly. 

He  turned  around  and  flew  back  to  Miami,  just  in  time,  just  about 
an  hour  before  the  delegation  buses  were  leaving  to  go  to  the  hall  for 
the  nomination  and  roll  call.   In  the  meantime,  we  had  a  California 
delegation  meeting  and  they  had  passed  out  all  the  whistles  and 
noisemakers  for  the  demonstration  and  these  perfectly  atrocious  serapes 
that  were  that  sleazy  orange,  shiny  stuff  with  yellow  tassels. 

I  picked  up  Bob's  stuff  and  he  looked  at  it  and  said,  "What's 
that?"   [laughter]  And  I  said,  "That's  your  costume."  He  said,  "I 
won't  wear  it."  I  said,  "You  have  to."  He  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  go." 
Carol,  his  wife,  said,  "Bob,  you  have  to."  I  said,  "You  certainly  do." 
He  said,  "Well,  I'm  going  to  take  a  shower."  So  he  left  to  take  a  shower 
and  Carol  said,  "Emily,  I'll  get  him  in  it  if  you  will  get  him  on  the 
bus  and  out  to  the  hall."   [laughter].  I  said,  "I  will  be  glad  to." 

So  Finch  and  I  stuck  together  in  our  ridiculous  costumes  and  got 
out  there  in  the  hall.  He  walked  across  the  hall,  and  at  once  took  it 
off  and  came  by  the  delegation  and  said,  "I'm  leaving,  I'm  going  to" — 
whatever  hotel  Nixon  was  staying  in.   I  said,  "Fine."  And  that  was  it. 

But  he  did  do  that.  He  did  show  himself.  He  got  up  when  the  hall 
was  reasonably  quiet,  did  walk  across  so  that  everybody  could  see  that 
Bob  Finch  was  not  being  a  traitor  to  the  California  delegation.   But  then 
he  did  leave.   But  it  was  very  funny.   It's  just  a  little  vignette. 

Stein:   Do  you  know  anything  about  his  being  considered  as  vice-president? 
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Pike:   Yes,  I  know  that  that  was  a  consideration.   I  know  it  was  offered  to 
him.   I  know  that  early  on  he  was  behind  John  Lindsay.  He  had  some 
phone  conversations.   I  don't  know  whether  it  was  with  Haldeman  or 
[John]  Mitchell.   They  were  discussing  the  problem  of  two  people 
coming  from  the  same  state  being  president  and  vice-president.   I 
remember  Bob  saying,  "I  think  that  could  be  worked  out."  But  he  was 
working  for  John  Lindsay  behind  the  scenes.  He  thought  Lindsay  would 
be — Lindsay  had  been  mayor  of  New  York;  he  did  a  good  job;  he  would  be 
a  superb  vice-presidential  candidate.  That's  where  his  inclinations 
were.   He's  always  been  more  of  a  liberal. 

Stein:   So  he  wasn't  actively  pushing  himself. 

Pike:   No,  he  was  not  pushing  himself.  He  didn't  want  it;  he  did  turn  it 

down.   I  think  he  turned  it  down  twice.   I  think  he  had  been  discussed 
prior  to  getting  to  Miami  and  it  was  discussed  there.  A  lot  of  people 
were  for  it,  but  he  felt  that  was  just  like  Nixon  taking  his  son, 
practically,  to  do  it.   It  smacked  of  something  rather  than  geographic 
balance  and  all  the  other  considerations.   And  he  declined  it,  although 
the  majority  of  the  people  who  had  the  final  sayso  were  for  him.   Now, 
Haldeman  and  Mitchell  were  not. 

Stein:   Do  you  know  who  they  wanted  at  first? 

Pike:    I  don't  know  who  they  wanted,  but  they  didn't  want  Bob  Finch. 

Stein:   Do  you  know  why? 

Pike:   Well,  I  think  they  wanted  to  eliminate  the  Finch  influence  from  the 

Nixon  campaign.  They  were  pretty  much  in  control  of  everything  then. 
I  think  they  just  did  not  want  him  to  have  a  major  role. 

Stein:   Did  this  harp  back  to  the  business  in  '62? 

Pike:   It  harped  back  to  that  and  it  harped  back  also  to  Finch  being,  I  presume, 
what  they  considered  to  be  too  moderate  or  too  liberal.   I  think  they 
blamed  Finch,  although  it  wasn't  his  fault,  for  Nixon's  not  being 
elected  in  '60,  when  Finch  was  national  campaign  director  for  Nixon. 
I  just  think  they  didn't  like  him. 

Temperamentally,  they  were  different  kinds  of  people.   Their 
thought  processes  are  different,  their  approaches  are  different.   There 
was  just  no  compatability  there.   Even  in  the  *72  campaign,  when  Bob 
was  practically  a  nonentity  in  Washington — although  he  was  counselor 
to  the  president  at  that  time — he  was  excluded  from  everything. 

He  did  go  on  the  surrogate  speaking  track  for  Nixon  in  '72  and  I 
was  told  by  one  of  his  secretaries  that  he  came  back  from  a  speaking 
trip  and  ran  into  Haldeman  in  the  hall.  He  said,  "Well,  Bob,  how  are 
you?"  Bob  said,  "Fine.   I  just  got  in  from  wherever  and  I  leave  in  a 
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Pike:   couple  of  hours  for  so-and-so."  Haldeman  said,  "Well,  I'm  glad  you 
can  run  around  the  country  while  we're  winning  the  campaign." 
Wonderful  relationships.   [ironic  laughter] 

My  impressions  of  the  convention  were  it  was  really  exciting. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  razzle-dazzle  kind  of  thing  put  on  by  every 
body.   I  thought  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  myself,  that  Nixon  was 
going  to  get  the  nomination,  and  I  thought  that  Governor  Reagan  made 
a  mistake  in  trying  for  it.   It  was  too  early.  He  hadn't  started 
right  in  the  whole  thing.  Neither  had  Rockefeller:  he'd  been  in,  he'd 
been  out,  he'd  been  in  again.  The  Rockefeller  operation  was  pretty 
sad.   Although  I'm  still  friends  with  the  New  York  people,   I  did  not 
see  as  much  of  them  at  that  convention  because  I  really  was  helping 
out  Bob  by  answering  the  phone  and  doing  errands  for  him  and  serving 
coffee  to  the  press  when  they  come  up  to  interview  him  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  But  I  got  to  a  couple  of  good  parties. 

Stein:   What  about  [George]  Romney?   I  think  he  was  the  other  name  being 
considered. 

Pike:   Romney  was  the  one  who  started  out  well  and  then  he  made  the  brainwashing 
statement  that  affected  everybody  deeply.   He  just  couldn't  get  it 
together,  although  Rockefeller  stood  behind  Romney  for  a  long,  long 
time,  to  the  bitter  end  really.   But  the  polls  just  showed  that  Romney 
was  not  getting  anything  or  going  anywhere.   Rockefeller  played  in  and 
out  and  in  and  out  for  lots  of  reasons  and  besides,  he  had  problems 
governing  New  York  at  that  point — high  tax  raises,  he  had  spent  a  lot 
of  money  being  reelected  governor.  He  got  it,  but  not  by  a  very  great 
majority.  Who  else  was  there?   I  think  Nixon  had  worked  at  it  very 
carefully.  He  had  traveled  the  country  for  congressional  candidates. 
He'd  been  to  Europe.   It  just  really  seemed  that  he  was  right  on  top 
at  that  time  and  it  was  a  logical  thing. 

Stein:   In  the  California  primary  when  people  voted  for  Reagan  and  the  Reagan 
delegation,  did  most  people  see  that  as  a  stand-in  for  Nixon  or  were 
people  really  voting  for  Reagan? 

Pike:   No,  I  think  they  wanted  a  favorite  son  delegation.  There  were  a  number 
of  favorite  son  delegations  that  year.   I  think  Pennsylvania  had  one; 
a  couple  of  others.   It  was  just  holding  actions  to  see  what  was  going 
to  happen  at  that  point  in  June.   I  don't  think  people  here  in  California 
perceived  that  it  was  other  than  a  stand-in  for  Nixon.   I  don't  think 
that  the  majority  of  Republicans  vrho  voted  in  that  primary  really  thought 
Governor  Reagan  would  try  for  it.  They  were  placing  judgment  power  in 
his  hands  at  the  convention  to  decide.   They  must  have  known  full  well 
that  Reagan  would  not  go  Rockefeller  unless  it  was  overwhelming,  so  I 
believe  that  they  didn't  feel  it  was  a  stand-in,  although  I  have  not 
seen  any  polls  on  that.   I  don't  know. 
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Pike:   But  I  really  wonder.   Because  the  governor  was  so  ingenuous.   He  kept 
making  statements:   "This  is  just  a  favorite  son  delegation,  to  hold 
the  state,"  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  that's  what  really  upset  me  the 
most,  because  Cliff  White  and  others  were  out  working  for  delegates 
for  him  and  then  he  kept  saying  it  was  just  a  favorite  son  delegation. 
Always,  I'm  sure,  in  the  back  of  a  favorite  son's  mind,  is  that 
lightning  can  strike.  And  that  could  have  happened.   It  could  have 
been  an  absolute  deadlock,  a  stalemate,  and  many  ballots,  and  he  could 
have  had  a  chance  at  it.  But  I  don't  think  people  here  perceived  it 
that  way.   I  could  be  very  wrong.  Maybe  in  Southern  California  they 
did.   But  he  was  the  only  one  on  the  ballot,  as  I  recall,  too. 

Stein:   I  think  so.   But  you  yourself  perceived  it  as  a — 

Pike:   I  could  see  the  possibilities,  definitely,  especially  after  I  went  to 
that  delegation  meeting  and  saw  Cliff  there.   I  was  very  concerned 
that  they  were  going  to  put  on  a  full-fledged  campaign,  which  they  did 
within  the  confines  of  what  was  there  to  be  picked  up  and  their 
abilities.   Cliff  worked  very  hard.   I  saw  him  at  a  California  delegation 
party  after  the  convention  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  tired  people  I 
had  ever  seen.   They  just  couldn't  shake  anything  loose. 

Stein:   How  did  the  delegation  line  up  in  terms  of  Reagan  and  Nixon? 

Pike:   There  were  a  lot  of  them  who  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  Reagan  get 
it.   There  was  no  particular  animosity  to  Nixon,  except  amongst  some 
of  the  very  staunch  Reagan  people. 

[tape  off  momentarily] 

Stein:   I  was  just  wondering  with  Finch  doing  all  this  work  and  your  helping 
him,  if  you  were  seen  as  the  black  sheep  of  the  delegation. 

Pike:   I'm  sure — "you  can't  trust  her."  I'm  sure.   I  was  not  in  a  position 
where  I  was  going  to  have  a  vote.   I  could  have — whoever  the  delegate 
I  was  an  alternate  for  could  have  had  a  heart  attack  or  something  like 
that  and  I  could  have  voted.   But,  yes,  I  was  not  particularly  liked 
by  the  people  close  to  the  governor.   But  I  never  had  been  either, 
although  they  had  accepted  me  in  the  campaign,  mainly  because  the 
professionals  running  the  campaign  said,  "We  want  her."  So  they  accepted 
me,  but  they  never  really  trusted  me  or  liked  me.   That  came  up  later 
on  indirectly  in  a  couple  of  other  things. 

Now,  since  then,  over  a  period  of  years,  of  working  with  them, 
getting  to  know  Tom  Reed  and  Paul  Haerle,  we're  all  good  friends  now. 
I  worked  for  and  with  Paul  Haerle  in  the  last  few  years  very,  very  well 
and  Paul  was  very  gracious  when  I  was  elected  county  chairman.   But  all 
they  knew  was  this  was  a  person.   They  didn't  know  anything  about  any 
abilities  that  I  might  have.   But  when  I  was  county  chairman,  Paul  saw 
that  I  really  could  do  something  and  we  got  to  be  very  good  friends. 
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Pike:   He's  a  pragmatist  about  political  campaigns — not  intraparty  stuff, 
he  is  there  too — but  I  mean  just  getting  people  elected  to  office. 
We  had  a  respect  for  each  other's  abilities  there.  But,  no,  not  then. 
We  were  not  friends  in  Miami  in  '68.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  done 
me  in. 


Racial  Matters 


Stein:  According  to  what  I  read  (your  mentioning  that  Finch  came  flying  back 

here  for  the  riots  reminds  me) ,  I  think  there  were  some  black  skirmishes 
in  Miami. 

Pike:   There  were,  yes.  We  heard  about  them  and  read  about  them.  I  don't 

remember  the  timing,  whether  they  came  before  or  after  what  was  going 
on  in  Watts.  But  it  wasn't  anything  that  we  saw  or  observed  or  was 
close  to  the  convention. 

It  was  very  different  in  '72,  where  we  had  the  tear  gas  and  the 
people  picketing  the  convention  hall  and  some  really  almost  terrifying 
experiences  getting  into  the  convention  one  night,  walking  a  gauntlet 
of  these  screaming  anti-war  denonstrators  who  were  throwing  raw  meat  at 
us  and  yelling  "killers"  and  had  clubs.   The  police  were  there  and  we 
finally  got  a  taxi  and  had  to  go  to  about  four  different  gates  before 
we  could  find  one  that  had  few  enough  people  that  the  three  of  us 
in  the  taxi  thought  we  could  run  that  gauntlet  to  the  gate  and  get  in 
without  being  hurt.  Not  that  we  were  going  to  fight  back,  but  just 
being  physically  injured.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  was  Paul 
Haerle  and  Bruce  Hazenkamp  and  I  who  were  in  that  cab.  The  driver 
couldn't  even  get  near  the  first  gate  we  tried  to  go  in,  there  was  so 
much  rioting. 

But  not  in  '68.  Yes,  I  know  there  was  a  flare-up,  but  there  was 
nothing  that  was  anywhere  near  any  of  the  delegates ,  that  I  know  of . 
I  don't  recall  if  buses  even  had  to  go  through  parts  of  that  town. 
But  in  '72,  we  saw  overturned  buses.   It  was  quite  an  experience. 
But,  yes,  the  unrest  in  the  ghettoes  was  severe  in  '68. 

Stein:  Were  there  many  blacks  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  as  delegates? 

Pike:   No.  There  were  some  from  New  York.   It  was  better  in  '72,  as  I  recall. 
There  were  more  blacks  there.   There  were  some  southern  delegations 
who  had  blacks  in  '72,  I  think.   No,  there  weren't  very  many  blacks. 
There  never  have  been.   I  guess  in  '52  there  were  some,  because  some  of 
those  southern  delegations  (the  Eisenhower  delegations)  had  blacks  on 
them. 

Stein:  Yes,  the  contested  delegations. 
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Pike:    But,  no,  there  weren't  very  many. 

Stein:   Is  this  something  that  the  party  as  a  whole  has  been  working  on  at  all? 
I  know  there  have  been  noises  made. 

Pike:   Haerle  did  have  a  number  of  blacks  on  the  '72  delegation.   Part  of  the 
problem  is  it  costs  money  to  go,  even  with  the  charter  flight.   I  think 
the  charter  flight  round  trip  was  something  like  $200.   But  that  means 
you  have  to  leave  on  a  certain  day;  you  have  to  take  time  off  from  work 
to  go;  you  have  to  pay  your  transportation,  all  your  food,  your  hotel 
bill;  all  those  things  are  expensive.   And  that  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  The  ability  to  take  that  much  time  and  go  is  another  problem, 
although  in  '72  I  think  they  did  raise  some  money  to  help  young  people 
and  some  of  the  minority  people  to  go,  to  at  least  pay  their  plane 
fare.   But  it's  a  darned  expensive  operation,  particularly  when  you 
have  to  go  for  four  or  five  days. 

They  would  have  buses  to  take  the  delegations  from  their  hotel  to 
the  convention  hall,  which  is  all  well  and  good  if  you  could  get  your 
timing  right  and  get  on  the  buses  and  get  there,  but  cabs  are  expensive. 
The  buses  they  had  in  '68,  the  air  conditioning  broke  down  severely  on 
several  of  them;  at  least  in  the  California  delegation  we  all  laughed 
about  that  and  wondered.   But  in  '72  they  were  pretty  good.  They  were 
air  conditioned  and  the  air  conditioning  stayed  on. 

But  all  those  things — the  expenses,  I  think,  primarily — is  a  problem 
for  most  black  people.   Now,  how  did  the  Democrats  get  so  many  there? 
How  they  helped  fund  them,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  some  of  them  raised 
the  money.   Some  of  the  young  people  on  our  '72  delegation  were  raising 
money  to  help  them  go  and  they  were  doing  car  washes  and  cookie  bakes 
and  things  in  their  towns.   Now,  I  think  that  has  a  good  spirit  about  it. 
I  like  that.  But  to  go  cross  country  for  four  or  five  days  is  a 
hardship  to  many,  many  people.   Now,  for  the  East  Coast  it  was  not  so 
bad.   You  can  get  to  Miami  or  Chicago  or  New  York  relatively  inexpensively 
from  Chicago  east.   But  we're  always  stuck  out  here,  except  when  it's 
here.   [laughter] 


Thoughts  on  the  Convention  Process 

Stein:  I  just  had  one  other  question  about  conventions  in  general,  since 
you've  been  to  a  number  of  them,  and  that's  what  you  think  of  the 
convention  process  in  general. 

Pike:    I  think  it's  outmoded,  myself.   I  enjoy  going  to  them  because  I  get  to 

see  people  from  all  over  the  country  that  I  haven't  seen  for  four  years — 
old  YR  friends  and  friends  I  have  made  in  various  activities.   That  part 
of  it  I  thoroughly  enjoy:   getting  to  know  some  prominent  people  better. 
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Pike:    I  got  to  know  Elliot  Richardson  quite  well.   I  met  him — I  guess  I  met 
him  out  here  after  he  became  HEW  [Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare]  secretary,  and  then  I  saw  him  again  in  Miami.  He  and  Ann 
are  wonderful  people.   They  never  forget  a  person's  name.   I  still  get 
Christmas  cards  from  Elliot  and  Ann  Richardson  and  have  for  years.   I 
was  talking  to  someone  the  other  day,  several  months  ago,  about  last 
year  in  Kansas  City.   I  was  talking  to  Stan  Pottinger  and  he  said, 
"Elliot  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  hall  and  we  swore  we  saw  you  across 
the  room  and  we  came  racing  over  there  and  it  wasn't  you  at  all."  I 
said,  "That's  because  I  wasn't  in  Kansas  City."  But  that  kind  of  thing. 
I  enjoyed  going  out  to  dinner  with  groups  of  my  friends,  going  to 
parties  afterwards,  seeing  a  lot  of  people  and  renewing  acquaintances. 

But  the  convention  process  itself,  I  think,  is  outmoded.   I  think 
the  president  should  be  selected  in  the  party  primaries  without  the 
convention  system,  although  it  can  give  a  sense  of  excitement  for  the 
party,  the  acceptance  speech  and  all  of  that  business.   I  don't  know 
how  the  platform  would  get  written  if  it  weren't  for  that  system,  except 
by  a  series  of  meetings  all  over  the  country.  That  would  be  expensive. 
So  I  don't  think  it  will  be  eliminated,  but  I  think  it's  strung  out 
too  many  days . 

It  costs  everybody  a  lot  of  money,  not  only  the  people  that  go  but 
the  networks,  the  candidates  for  the  nomination,  and  it  just  seems  like 
too  much  money  is  spent  that  could  be  spent  otherwise.   Everybody  has 
to  have  bands  and  all  kinds  of  things  going  on — it's  just  a  waste  of 
money.   But  I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is.   And  I  don't  think  the 
winner- take- all  in  the  state  primary,  making  the  whole  delegation  go 
that  way,  is  right. 

Stein:   I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Pike:    I  think  that's  wrong.   I  think  it  should  be  proportional  as  the 
Democrats  do  it  now. 

Stein:  Has  there  been  discussion  about  changing  that? 

Pike:   Yes,  I  believe  that  was  discussed  in  '72  on  the  rules  committee  in 

Miami  when  they  discussed  quotas  and  everything  else.   It  was  discussed 
but  not  adopted — or  left  to  the  states,  I  believe  it  was,  because 
California  in  the  legislature,  I  think — no,   it  wasn't  the  legislature; 
it  was  the  party  decision.   The  Democrats  decided  to  do  it  proportionally 
and  the  Republicans  didn't.   I  remember  at  the  last  minute  some  state 
senator,  Bob  Stevens,  proposed  that  the  California  delegation  change 
its  rules  and  become  proportional,  give  Ford  a  few  delegates.   It  was 
too  late.  You've  got  to  start  out  that  way  or  change  it  early,  way 
ahead  of  time.   I  think  it  should  be  proportional  to  the  number  of 
votes. 
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Pike:   But  there  are  housekeeping  things  that  are  done  in  connection  with 
national  committee  rules.   It  is  an  opportunity  for  media  exposure 
for  both  parties  by  the  speakers  they  have.   It  also  puts  into 
prominence  some  people  who  might  never  be  noticed  otherwise  nationally. 
Charles  Percy,  for  instance,  (in  '60  in  Chicago)  was  the  platform 
committee  chairman,  and  he  gave  the  platform  report.   He  was  projected 
and  there  was  that  feeling,  "My  gosh,  here's  a  comer."  And,  indeed, 
he  did  go  on  to  be  a  United  States  Senator  and  was  talked  about  for  the 
presidency.   So  to  that  extent  it  takes  people  who  might  spend  years 
working  in  the  Republican  party  and  never  have  a  public  awareness  enough 
to  move  on  up.   But  something  has  to  be  done  to  streamline  it. 


The  Nixon  Campaign 

Stein:  Why  don't  we  go  on  and  talk  about  the  Nixon  campaign  and  then  we'll 
back  up  and  do  the  whole  senatorial  campaign. 

Pike:   Okay.   In  the  presidential  campaign  I  helped  the  Women's  Advisory 

Committee.   I  worked  with  Pat  Hitt.   Pat's  the  one  who  called  me  and 
got  me  involved  in  that  process.   So  I  really  didn't  come  into  contact 
with  Haldeman  or  Ehrlichman  or  any  of  those  people  at  all.  My  work  had 
been  putting  together  a  Northern  California  advisory  committee  for  Nixon. 
It  was  done  at  Pat  Hitt's  request  and  I  reported  to  Pat  and  worked  with 
the  co-chairman  in  Los  Angeles,  Doris  Dolan,  who  is  now  married  to  Pat 
Hillings,  I  found  out  recently. 

What  I  tried  to  do  was  to  find  women  who  were  active  in — who  were 
Republicans  but  who  were  active  in — nonpolitical  organizations,  who  had 
been  a  past  president  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  or  head  of  the  State 
Nurses  Association.   I  remember  calling  all  over  California  to  get  that 
kind  of  person  involved  in  the  campaign.   Other  than  that,  I  did  the 
get-out- the- vote  operation  in  '68  here  in  the  county. 

Stein:   Who  were  some  of  the  women  that  you  got  on  the  advisory  coramittee? 

Pike:   Somewhere  I  must  have  that.   I  had  a  former  president  of  the  Nurses 

Association.   I  had  a  lady  who  had  been  involved  in  the  Eastern  Star. 
I  tried  very  hard  to  get  Lois  Caesar  of  the  symphony,  who  I  believe  is 
a  registered  Republican,  but  she  was  not  a  Nixon  fan.  She  was  very 
abrupt  with  me.   I've  got  the  whole  list  somewhere  of  the  names  of  the 
people  I  got.   I  didn't  think  you'd  ask  about  that.   I  got  Elizabeth 
Emerson  over  in  Marin  County,  who  had  been  in  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  but  she  also  was  active  in  some  civic  or  community  groups  in 
Marin. 
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Pike:   Mainly,  they  wrote  letters  to  members  of  their  organization,  and  so 
forth,  to  become  involved  in  the  Nixon  campaign  and  help  get  out  the 
vote,  or  whatever  they  wanted  to  do.   It's  hard  to  do  very  much  on  a 
local  level  in  a  presidential  campaign  other  than  wo rd-of -mouth. 
People  know  the  candidate,  they  see  it  on  TV  all  the  time.  But  the 
women's  group  did  help  man  those  "Talk  to  the  People"  operations  where 
individuals  would  come  in  and  record  their  messages  to  the  candidate, 
what  their  concerns  and  problems  were.   I  did  help  on  that,  get  people 
to  come  into  the  headquarters  and  advertise:   if  you  have  something 
you  want  to  tell,  are  concerned  about,  come  in  and  make  a  recording  to 
Mr.  Nixon. 

Stein:  Whose  idea  was  that? 

Pike:   I  don't  know. 
II 

Pike:   I  think  they  were  here  two  days  recording  in  San  Francisco.   I  don't 
know  whatever  happened  to  any  of  the  material  or  whether  it  went  back 
to  the  campaign  in  what  form,  I  don't  really  know.  But  I  thought  it 
was  an  excellent  idea. 

There  were  a  couple  of  things  in  that  campaign  that  I  thought  were 
very  good.   I  thought  Mr.  Nixon's  radio  talks  were  superb.  They  were 
all  very  deeply  felt  and  thought-out  positions  on  major  issues  and  they 
were  on  radio,  whereas  when  he  was  on  television  there  was  so  much  of 
the  balloons  and  the  rah-rah  that  I  thought  it  was  imbalanced  totally. 

A  number  of  these  speeches  should  have  been  on  television  without 
all  the  razzle-dazzle,  instead  of  just  on  radio.   I  don't  know  who  made 
that  decision  in  the  campaign  or  how  it  came  about,  but  his  intellectual 
and  thoughtful  messages  were  on  the  radio  and  they  were  just  superb, 
just  superb,  whereas  he  said  all  the  usual  things  on  the  TV. 

I  can  see  where  a  media  person  would  balance  that  out  and  give 
you  all  the  reasons  and  statistics  why  that  was  a  good  balance  and  that 
your  listening  audience  would  ^et  both  messages.   Fine.  But  I  just  felt 
that  people  were  being  critical  of  Nixon  and  if  the  content  of  those 
radio  talks  could  have  been  on  television  it  would  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  change  people's  viewpoints.   I  don't  know  who  made  those 
decisions.   They  had  so  many  divisions. 

I  remember  three  days  after  the  convention  Nixon  came  back  to 
California  and  went  to  Mission  Bay  and  the  California  leadership  was 
called  in.   They  reviewed  how  the  whole  campaign  was  going  to  operate, 
what  the  schedule  would  be.   I  went  to  Mission  Bay  and  it  was  all  very 
precisely  laid  out,  a  complete  timetable:  How  many  times  he  would  be 
in  the  state,  roughly  when  and  roughly  where,  when  the  radio  would 
start,  when  the  television  would  start,  the  whole  thing.   It  was  a 
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Pike:    complete  blueprint  of  the  campaign.   It  was  all  explained  to  us  then. 
A  lot  of  it  was  to  say  he's  not  going  to  be  in  California  a  whole  lot, 
too. 

I  think  he  made  one  appearance  in  San  Francisco.  We  brought  him 
in  from  the  airport  off  the  Washington  Street  ramp  up  Montgomery  Street. 
The  county  committee  was  involved  in  that  a  great  deal  and  we  found 
people  in  each  one  of  those  buildings  who  would  go  up  on  the  roof  and 
dump  the  confetti  we  had  taken  up  there.  Several  of  my  friends  were 
involved  in  getting  the  balloons  blown  up  and  going  out  and  parking  on 
the  street,  opening  the  truck  and  letting  the  balloons  out.  Yes,  I 
think  that  was  the  one  appearance  he  made  here  and  he  had  television 
interviews  and  he  made  a  speech  and  left.  That  didn't  give  people  much 
of  a  viewpoint  on  where  he  stood  on  things  and  that's  what  concerned 
me.   The  radio  wasn't  being  heard  and  all  this  other  stuff  was. 

But  basically  I  just  worked  right  here  in  the  county  except  for 
helping  to  put  together  that  Northern  California  Women's  Advisory 
Committee.   The  ladies  were  to  write  and  communicate  with  Pat  about 
particular  concerns  to  women,  before  they  were  passed  on  to  the 
president.  Mr.  Nixon  was  the  president  then.  That  kind  of  operation. 

Stein:   Is  there  anything  else  we  need  to  say  about  the  campaign? 
Pike:    I  don't  really  think  there  is. 


A  Senatorial  Campaign 

Stein:  Let's  back  up  to  the  senatorial  business.  In  the  primary  it  was  Max 
Rafferty  versus  Tom  Kuchel  and  you  were  San  Francisco  co-chairman  of 
Kuchel  for  Senate? 

Pike:        Yes,   with  Bill  Evers.      He  was  my   co-chairman.      We  had  an  office  on 
Kearney   Street.      We  had  a  great  Northern  California  committee   for 
Kuchel.      A  lot  of  Republicans   did   this:      they  voted  for  Max  Rafferty 
in   the  primary   never   dreaming  he  would  win,   just  as   a  protest  vote  against 
some  of   the   things    they  either   didn't   like  about  Kuchel 's  voting  record 
or   they  were  just  plain  angry  because  he   didn't   come  home   enough   and 
didn't  communicate.     He  was  rather  remote.      It  was  sort  of  a  "teach 
Tommy  Kuchel  a  lesson"   sort  of   thing  and   they're   the  ones    that  got 
taught   the  lesson.      Everyone  was   quite  horrified,    I   remember,    that, 
indeed,   Max  Rafferty   could  have  won  it.      But   I  do  know  people  who   told 
me   that   they   did   that  just   to— never  dreaming   that  Rafferty  would  get 
it. 

We  had  a  Kuchel  voter  identification  get-out- the- vote  operation  in 
Northern  California.  We  did  that  here  in  the  primary  with  the  sub  rosa 
cooperation  of  the  county  committee.  It  was  a  situation  where  we  picked 
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Pike:   the  right  precincts  to  turn  out  the  vote  in,  primarily.  We  put  together 
a  Kuchel  committee,  attorney's  committee,  speaker's  committee.   This 
was  a  Kuchel  town.   There  wasn't  too  much  of  a  problem  here.   There 
wasn't  so  much  vitriolic — a  number  of  people  including  Lee  Sherry  and 
others  were  so  horrified  at  Max  Rafferty's  nomination  that  they  got  into 
the  [Alan]  Cranston  operation  and  they  had  a  separate  office — the 
GOPocrats  for  Cranston — and  Lee,  I  think,  was  in  charge  of  it. 

Stein:   I  know  she  was  very  active — 

Pike:   — in  that.   I  was  an  officer  of  the  county  committee,  so  I  did  not 
publicly  do  anything.   But  I  did  decline  to  have  my  name  listed  as 
supporting  Max  Rafferty.  Jim  Halley,  the  state  chairman,  called  me.   I 
was  told  I  was  going  to  be  called.   I  didn't  know  who  was  going  to 
call  me,  but  it  was  Jim  Halley,  who  was  an  old  friend.   I  said,  "Look, 
Jim — "  and  he  said,  "I  understand."  But  I  didn't  publicly  do  anything 
to  support  Cranston. 

Stein:   I  came  across  a  full  page  ad  for  Cranston.   I  xeroxed  it  because  of  the 
list  of  people  who  were  supporting  Cranston.   It  lists  quite  a  few 
Republicans  including,  I  notice,  someone  in  San  Diego  from  the 
California  Republican  League  and  several  former  Republican  party 
officials  mostly  from  county  committees. 

Pike:   Yes,  Lee  Sherry,  Goldman,  Sproul,  Milligan.   Some  of  these  people  I 

don't  know.   I  never  heard  of  Nicholas  Trutanic.   I  remember  Don  Kreitz, 
Orange  County  chapter,  California  Republican  League.   It  was  quite  a 
spirited  election.   The  Republicans  that  did  come  out  for  Cranston 
incurred  more  wrath  than  they  had  ever  incurred  before.  Poor  Lee!   She 
was  just  ostracized,  almost,  in  the  party. 

Stein:   I  understand  she  got  a  lot  of  hate  mail. 

Pike:   I  know.  Unbelievable.  And  you'll  probably  see  some  more  if  you're 
going  to  interview  Pat  Hitt.   I  never  got  hate  mail.  We  would  get 
anonymous  stuff  at  the  county  committee,  but  I  never  got  anything  at 
my  home  and  I  never  got  any  that  particularly  named  me.  But  I  imagine 
a  lot  of  the  hate  mail  came  from  the  Birch  Society  for  Lee  and  I  know 
it  did  for  Pat  Hitt. 

But  I  did  not  participate  in  that  senatorial  campaign.   I  worked 
on  the  county  committee  election  day  operation  and  the  few  things  for 
Nixon  that  I  did.   But  I  didn't  get  involved  after  the  primary.   But 
that,  of  course,  was  a  pretty  traumatic  primary  night  because  that  was 
the  night  Bobby  Kennedy  was  shot.   That  was  really  a  startling  evening. 
I  remember  we  were  in  Kuchel  headquarters  listening  to  the  returns  when 
they  interrupted  to  show  the  shooting  of  Kennedy.   That  sort  of  wiped 
a  lot  of  other  things  out  of  people's  minds  for  a  while. 
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from  a  Californians   for  Cranston  ad    in  the 
Sacramento  Bee,   August    12,    1968,    p.    A7 
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1969-1970;   Further  Developments  in  the  Republican  Party 
Special  Elections,  1969 

Pike:   Now,  in  '68,  if  we're  going  to  go  consecutively,  '69  there  again  were  a 
lot  of  special  elections  that  were  important  in  California.  That  was 
the  year  of  the  special  elections.   We  just  had  one  right  after  the  other, 
it  seemed  like.   That  was  when  Put  [Livermore]  was  vice-chairman  and 
he  had  decided  to  give  up  the  county  committee  chairmanship. 

Stein:  Why  were  there  so  many  special  elections? 

Pike:   Nixon  was  elected  president,  for  one  thing,  and  he  took  people  back 
for  cabinet  positions,  one  being  Jack  Veneman.   That  was  the  Clare 
Berryhill  special  election  to  fill  Veneman 's  seat.   Barry  Goldwater,  Jr. 
ran  for  Congress.  Was  that  when  Glenn  Lipscomb  died?  It  might  well 
have  been.   Bob  Wood  in  Monterey  County — that's  when  Allan  Pattee  died. 
Deaths  and  resignations.   But  everybody  was  moving  all  over  the  state 
and  there  was  just  kind  of  a  constant  mass  of  these  special  elections. 

It  was  quite  an  operation.  We've  never  done  it  quite  as  efficiently 
since.   People  got  worn  out,  totally  worn  out.   Put  certainly  did.   He 
had  been  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  state  committee  and  that  was  his 
responsibility  to  oversee  those  and  make  them  successful.   So  he  was 
sending  all  those  little  groups  from  San  Francisco  all  over  the  state — 
go  in  early  and  help  get  things  ready  for  election  day  and  do  the 
election  day  operation.   So  I  thought  I  would  just  mention  that  again 
because  it  is  something  the  party  was  successful  at  and  which  the 
Democrats  have  copied. 

Stein:  What  did  you  do  in  all  that? 

Pike:    I  would  usually  go  down  at  least  the  weekend  before  and  help  put  the 
kits  together  and  I  would  run  a  headquarters  on  election  day,  be  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  headquarters  where  the  buses  would  come  in  and 
people  would  come  in,  and  set  the  whole  thing  up.  We  had  a  person  in 
charge  to  instruct  them,  somebody  to  help  dispatch  them,  and  hand 
out  the  materials,  give  them  some  coffee,  that  kind  of  thing.  When  you 
got  six  or  seven  of  those  buses  arriving  at  once,  you  had  a  certain 
crowd  control  factor  that  you  had  to  work  out. 

Stein:   And  you  were  also  on  a  [John]  Barbagelata-for-supervisor  campaign? 

Pike:   Yes,  that's  after  I  became  county  chairman.   It  was  in  the  fall  of 
'69  when  Barbagelata  was  elected — I  was  elected  county  chairman  in 
June  of  '69.   But  these  special  state  elections  took  place  in  the 
spring. 
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State  Central  Committee  Elections,  1969 

Stein:   Of  '69? 

Pike:   Yes,  right  after  Put  had  been  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  state 
committee.   That  was  quite  a  fight.   That  was  really  a  fight.  We 
prepared  for  months  for  that.  He  had  been  head  of  the  county 
chairman's  association  of  the  state  committee.   They  suggested  to 
him  that  he  run  for  vice-chairman.  He  finally  said  yes  and  did.   So 
we  began  working  for  him  then.  We  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  fight. 
We  had  all  these  ideological  struggles  in  the  past  and  we  knew — 
particularly  with  Put,  who  was  a  liberal  Republican,  an  environmentalist 
of  some  repute,  and  a  San  Franciscan. 

So  we  worked  very  hard  on  that  election,  contacting  every  nominee 
and  their  appointments  to  the  state  committee;  working  with  the  state 
legislators.   Then  Assemblyman  Pete  Wilson,  now  the  mayor  of  San  Diego, 
was  one  of  the  people  who  was  most  instrumental  in  working  with  the 
legislature.   Put  made  a  couple  of  trips  to  Washington  and  talked  to 
the  congressional  delegation  and  had  their  endorsement.   But  we  still 
had  a  heck  of  a  fight.   I  have  some  of  these — that  was  the  letter  sent 
out  by  the  former  state  chairman.   [hands  interviewer  several  letters*] 

Stein:   Gaylord  Parkinson. 

Pike:   Yes.   This  was  the  letter  that  the  Frank  Adams  people  sent  out. 

Stein:   This  is  interesting.   Adams  is  really  supported  by  the  super  conservative 
group . 

Pike:   Yes!   Clearcut,  until  we  had  the  entrance  of  [Karl]  Christierson. 

Nobody  will  ever  know — to  this  day  I  don't  know  why  Karl  Christierson 
got  in  that  race;  I  truly  don't.   He  had  some  support  from  both  sides. 
I  know  he  had  Houston  Flournoy's  support  because  he  had  been  very 
generous  in  his  campaign. 

Oh,  we  sweat  blood  on  that  thing.   We  really  had  an  operation.   We 
had  special  telephones  put  in  our  rooms  in  the  Senator  Hotel  in 
Sacramento  so  we  could  communicate.   Betty  Williams  worked  with  much 
of  the  southern  delegation  and  I  worked  with  county  chairmen  (I  was 
then  a  county  chairman).   I  worked  with  the  County  Chairmen's 
Association  and  northern  members  of  the  state  committee  and  legislators. 
We  had  an  office  set  up  in  one  of  the  rooms.  We  had  people  collecting 
proxies  from  all  parts  of  the  state.   People  weren't  coming  so  we  would 
have  proxy  votes.   I  remember  really  having  to  keep  calling  Jack 
Veneman  in  Washington  to  get  his  proxies  in  for  Put. 


*See  pages  following. 
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Dr.  Gaylord  Parkinson 
Honorary  Chairman 


Dear  Fellow  State  Central  Committee  Member: 

A  state-wide  groundswell  of  Republican  leadership  support  is  building  for 
Put  Livermore's  election  as  our  next  State  Central  Committee  Vice  Chairman  as 
evidenced  by  the  names  on  this  letterhead. 

We   all  are   convinced  that    California's  Republican  Party  faces  tremendous 
challenges  and  responsibilities  in  the  crucial  elections  of  1970  and  1972.     Building 
on  the  foundation  we  laid  in  1962,  we  .have  elected  the  nation's  outstanding  Republi 
can  Governor  and  backed  him  up  with  a  slate  of  constitutional  officers.       We  have 
accomplished  our  goal  of  winning  working  control  of  the  Legislature  and,   to  top  it 
off,    we  carried  California,  the  Nation's  pivotal  state,   for  Dick  Nixon  for  President. 

In  Put  Livermore,   we  have   a  proven,    experienced  party  worker   and  leader 
who  possesses  all  the  attributes  and  capabilities  of  leadership  to  carry  forward  the 
continued  progress  of  the  Republican  Party  in  this  state.    His  political  credentials 
are   most   impressive.     His   many  years    of  work  within  the  Party  has  just   been 
climaxed  by  his    third  consecutive   unanimous    election  as  Chairman   of  the   San 
Francisco  County  Republican  Central  Committee. 

Under  his   leadership,    San   Francisco   County   elected  and   re-elected  a 
Republican  to  the  State  Senate  for  the  first  time  in  33  years,   and  has  each  year 
fully  met  the  second  largest  State  Central  Committee  financial  quota.     Livermore's 
effective  leadership  and  support  of  Goldwater,    Reagan,    Murphy,    Rafferty  and 
Nixon  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  top  leadership  of  those  campaigns. 

The  enclosed  biographical    summary   covers   in  greater    detail  the    superb 
qualifications   which   Put   Livermore   offers   to  our   Party  in  the  post   of  Vice 
Chairman. 

As  a  former    State    Chairman,    I  am  convinced  that   Put  Livermore   is  the 
man  best  qualified  in  every  respect  to  advance  the  growth  and  strength  of 
Republicanism  in  California. 

We  most  earnestly  ask  for  your  support  and  for  your  vote  for  Putnam 
Livermore  for  State  Vice  Chairman  at  the  State  Central  Committee  meeting 
January  26,  1969. 


Yours  for  a  Republican  California 


Gaylord  Parkinson,    M.  D. 

Honorary  Campaign  Chairman 
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Pike:    It  was  close.   It  was  awfully,  awfully  close.   That  morning  before  we 
went  on  the  floor,  very  early  that  morning,  Put  called  me  and  said, 
"Can  you  come  up  to  my  room  for  coffee  with  Shirley  Temple  Black? 
And  I  said,  "Yes."  We  had  talked  about  Shirley  seconding  Put's 
nomination  because  she  was  perceived  as  very  conservative,  having  run 
against  McCloskey.   Put  had  finally  reached  her  and  talked  to  her  and 
she  said,  yes,  she  would  like  to  talk  about  it.   So  we  went  up  and 
talked  about  what  she  would  say  and  how  she  would  say  it.   She  was  just 
delightful,  couldn't  have  been  nicer. 

Then,  of  course,  nobody  got  enough  votes  on  the  first  ballot. 
Frank  Adams  and  the  conservatives  got  more  votes  than  Christierson,  but 
I  think  they  realized  they  couldn't  win.  Adams  was  such  a  feisty  little 
man  and  such  a  militant  kind  of  person  and  he  would  never  get  the 
Christierson  votes.  But  he  could  stop  Livermore  if  he  threw  in  his 
votes  to  Christierson. 

So  we  were  all  scurrying  around  the  floor  during  this  slight  recess. 
Pete  Wilson  was  just  galloping  all  over  the  place.   I  went  back  and 
talked  to  Hugh  Flournoy  and  he  said,  "I'm  sorry,  Emily.   I'm  committed 
to  Karl.   I  just  have  to  stay  with  him  and  that's  the  way  it  is."  I 
said,  "If  you're  committed  that's  the  only  way  it  should  be.   I'm  not 
going  to  ask  you  to  go  back  on  your  vote."  But  we  were  all  just 
pulling  votes.   I  had  Pat  Hitt's  proxy  for  that  and  I  think  Bob  Finch's, 
which  meant  that  I — you're  seated  on  the  floor  in  your  own  senatorial 
delegation  so  I  had  to  vote  in  my  own  senatorial  district,  and  I  had  to 
go  to  the  Finch  one  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  Orange  County  one,  as  each 
group  voted,  racing  across  that  floor  casting  three  votes. 

Lo  and  behold,  Frank  Adams  gets  on  the  platform  and  withdraws  and 
asks  his  people  to  vote  for  Karl  Christierson.   Total  bedlam  broke  out 
because  the  liberals — not  even  the  liberals — but  the  sensible 
conservatives  thought  this  was  such  a  weird  performance. 

Stein:   Why  would  he  do  that? 

Pike:   The  strong  Adams  people  were  furious  at  him.   Everybody  was  totally 

confused  at  that  point.  Well,  I  think  Adams  realized  he  couldn't  win. 
Christierson  was  sticking  in  there.  Maybe  he  was  sticking  in  there — 
he  wasn't  going  to  withdraw.  Maybe  he  thought  it  would  help  Put — I 
don't  know — in  the  long  run.   I  never  have  known  what  was  in  his  mind. 
But  that's  when  things  really  broke  loose  and  people  got  angry  at  Frank 
Adams  and  did  not  vote  for  Christierson,  but  voted  for  Put,  and  even 
some  of  the  Christierson  people  voted  for  Put. 

The  Alameda  delegation  was  an  interesting  one  and  I  just  happened 
to  find  this  this  morning  when  I  was  looking  for  something  else  [hands 
interviewer  a  vote  count  list*].  Of  course,  Frank  Adams  came  from 


*See  next  page. 
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GILBERT  D.  ASHCOM  /\ 
LOWELL  BERRY- 
CLARK  BRADLEY  — 
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DOROTHY   LARIMER  — 
ROBERT  R.    LEE    — 
JULIUS    LEVINE     - 
RAYMOND   MOSER  — 
DON  MULFORD    _    ^  /t^^  L 
GERTRUDE   MCDONALD  — 
JEAN  MCKILLEN    - 
ESTHER  COOLEY   PAGE  - 
RUTH   PATTERSON   ^ 
ESTHER   PEDERSEN    ^ 
JAMES   F.    PERLEY     - 
JACK  R.    RUSMISEL    - 
EDMOND   C.    SAJOR    — 
HOWARD   SCHVARTZ   —     T 
LEWIS   F.    SHERMAN    -    L. 
JEAN  SI  MAS 
CHARLES   Y.    SODA*. 

ANTOINETTE   SPINOSA-L 
EWA  A.    STIVERS    - 
OLIVER  C.    STIVERS  - 
DOUGALD   THAMER^ 
KENNETH   L.    THOMPSON    - 
CLAIRE   TOWNSEND   *.  L 
WILLIAM  E.    VAUGHNS   - 
LAURENCE   VOSTI    - 
W I  NONA  WYSINGER 
GLENNA   ZOLLING 
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Pike:   Alameda  County  and  it's  a  very  interesting  thing  here.   On  the  first 
ballot,  Frank  voted  for  himself.   He  got  up,  withdrew,  and  asked 
people  to  support  Christierson  and  he  did  not  vote  on  the  second 
ballot. 

Stein:   This  is  interesting.  This  is  the  Alameda — 

Pike:   Vote.   Some  of  the  legislators  switched  at  that  point.   Newt  Russell 

was  one,  I  remember.   He  was  not  from  Alameda,  but  he  is  one  who  said, 
"Oh,  this  is  just  Mickey  Mouse,  Put.   I'm  going  to  vote  for  you."  He 
voted  for  Adams  the  first  time,  though.   But  that's  kind  of  an 
interesting  break  on  the  Alameda  delegation.   Put  did  win  it,  not  by  a 
huge  amount,  but  he  did  win.   It  was  quite,  quite  a  convention.   Every 
body  was  busy  counting  votes,  buttonholing  delegates. 

Stein:   Were  there  any  other  contests? 

Pike:   I  don't  remember  any  at  that  time.  No,  everybody  was  so  [sighs]  after 
that  they  just  couldn't  go  through  anything  anymore  because  it  took 
nearly  all  day.   You  had  two  roll  call  votes  and  tallying  and  people 
switching  votes  and  finding  people  who'd  left  the  hall.   But  Pete 
Wilson  was  the  floor  leader  for  Put.   Then  he  [Put]  plunged  right  into 
all  these  special  elections.   Put  may  have  that  vote  count  somewhere, 
if  you  would  like  to  see  it,  and  he  still  has  it.   I  did  give  it  to 
him,  if  you  would  like  me  to  try  to  get  it  from  him. 

Stein:   That  would  be  interesting. 

Pike:    I'm  sure  he  has  those  papers.   I  had  a  great  big  chart  and  Betty 

Williams  and  I  would  work  on  it  all  month  and  all  night  up  there  and 
keep  recording  the  votes  and  tallies  during  the  voting.   It  was  a  great 
big  spread  on  two  pages  and  I  did  turn  it  over  to  him  afterwards  and 
he  might  still  have  it. 

Dennis  Carpenter  was  elected  chairman;  [Robert]  Beaver,  [Paul] 
Haerle  were  all  elected.  There  was  no  problem  on  that. 

Stein:   I  noticed  that  Ann  Bowler  was  brought  back  in. 

Pike:   Yes.   Of  course,  she  had  been  dumped  in  '68  as  national  committeewoman 
and  so  had  Gardiner  Johnson  as  national  committeeman.   Gardiner 
Johnson  was  furious  with  Reagan,  and  he  was  one  of  the  Reagan  people 
on  the  delegation  who  did  work  with  the  Nixon  people  because  he  was 
so  furious  with  Reagan  for  dumping  him  as  national  committeeman.   I  was 
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Pike:   told  he  came  up  to  see  Bob  Finch  after  I  got  up  there  one  day. 

Marge  said,  "You'll  never  guess  who's  been  here:  Gardiner  Johnson 
wants  to  help  Nixon." 

Stein:   Do  you  know  why  Reagan  had  dumped  him? 

Pike:   Reagan  put  in  Tom  Reed  and  Eleanor  Ring  from  San  Diego,  two  of  his 
original  staunches t  supporters  for  governor  and  the  people  who  were 
involved  in  the  presidential  attempt.  Gardiner  Johnson  was  just 
furious,  furious  over  that.  Reagan  wanted  his  close  people. 

Stein:  My  notes  also  say  that  you  were  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  state  committee. 

Pike:   Yes,  Put  appointed  me  to  the  executive  committee,  or  helped  appoint  me 
to  the  executive  committee. 

Stein:  What  did  you  do  there? 

Pike:    The  executive  committee  doesn't  do  a  whole  lot  really.   I  don't  think 
I  was  on  the  executive  committee  that  year  when  he  was  vice-chairman, 
but  when  he  was  chairman.   I  was  county  chairman  and  I  was  a  member  of 
the  County  Chairmen's  Association  of  the  state  committee,  but  I  was  not 
on  the  executive  committee  until  Put  became  chairman  of  the  state 
committee. 

That's  all  the  officers  and  again  there  a  requirement  per 
senatorial  district:  you  can  have  one  or  two  people  per  senatorial 
district.   That's  probably  the  only  reason  I  was  on  there  because 
San  Francisco  had  two  senatorial  districts.   Put  was  very  reluctant  to 
appoint  a  lot  of  San  Franciscans  to  the  executive  committee  and  make  it 
look  like  he  was  partial  only  to  his  own  county,  because  you  have  to 
have  two  or  one,  I  guess,  per  senatorial  district.   I  was  county 
chairman  and  I  was  his  friend  and  so  forth. 

But,  no,  that  group  meets  more  often  than  the  state  committee 
does.   It  plans  the  state  committee  meetings.   It's  involved,  of  course, 
in  these  special  election  operations  when  they  come  up.   It  has  to  do 
with  the  Cal  Plan  and  its  operation,  the  general  party  activities 
throughout  the  year.   They  meet  about  every  three  months.  We  determined 
how  to  raise  money,  how  to  raise  more  money  for  the  party,  how  to  do 
candidate  development,  and  how  to  work  on  Cal  Plan  districts,  that  kind 
of  thing.   It  fills  vacancies,  drums  up  support  for  the  chairman's 
program,  the  normal  kinds  of  things  that  the  executive  committee  does. 
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Heading  the  San  Francisco  County  Central  Committee 


Stein:   Does  this  bring  us  then  to  your  election  as  vice-chairman? 

Pike:   Vice-chairman — the  county  committee  rules  had  changed  at  that  time. 

You're  elected  in  June  and  you  take  office  in  January.   You're  elected 
a  member  of  the  county  committee  in  June,  you  take  office  in  January, 
and  you  have  the  organization  meeting.   In  January,  '69,  Put  was 
reelected  chairman.   We  knew  he  was  going  to  run  for  vice-chairman 
of  the  state  committee,  but  he  should  go  as  chairman.   I  was  elected 
the  vice-chairman  [of  the  county  committee].   Then  when  Put  resigned 
as  chairman,  I  was  elected  to  replace  him  in  the  spring.   It  was  May, 
I  believe,  the  end  of  May  or  the  first  of  June.   It  was  a  June 
meeting,  I  think,  in  '69  that  I  was  elected. 

That  was  decidedly  an  ideological  battle  and  somewhat  a  woman's 
thing.   In  the  seventies  (this  was  '69) — we  had  not  had  too  much  of  a 
contest  for  seats  for  the  county  committee  in  June  of  '68.  We  had  some 
and  a  few  more  conservative  people  got  on,  but  they  were  looking  to 
defeat  us  in  '70. 

The  person  who  announced  for  chairman  right  away  was  John  Mack. 
He  had  been  active  in  the  party.   He  was  conservative,  but  he  also  was 
kind  of  a  devious  person  and  not  well  liked,  really.   He  was  pushed 
by  the  more  conservative  elements,  mainly  Bob  Nelson,  who  was  the 
Reagan  chairman  here  last  year  and  is  head  of  the,  I  believe,  Lyn 
Nofziger  unit  of  the  CRA  here  in  San  Francisco  who  was  a  member  of  the 
county  committee  at  that  time.  That  group  was  from  out  in  the  Sunset; 
a  lot  of  those  elected  members  of  the  county  committee  were  from  the 
Sunset.   He  was  also  backed  by  Mr.  Jacquelin  [Jack]  Hume  and  others. 

II 

Stein:   You  were  saying  who  was  supporting  Jack  Mack. 

Pike:    I  decided  to  run  and  Put  backed  me.   I  just  sat  down  and  called  every 

elected  member  of  the  county  committee  and  told  them  that  I  was  running 
for  chairman  and  would  appreciate  their  support  and  basically  had  the 
vote  at  that  point.   Then  my  mother  was  not  well  and  I  took  her  on  a 
trip   that  had  been  planned  for  sometime,  a  trip  to  Spain. 

When  I  got  back  I  found  that  Put  had  sent  out  a  letter  to  every 
elected  member  of  the  county  committee,  telling  them  he  was  going  to 
support  me  and  that  he  thought  they  should  support  me.   I  was  horrified 
because  I  didn't  think  he  should  get  into  it  to  that  extent.   I  knew  he 
was  going  to  vote  for  me  and  all  that,  but  I  felt  that,  from  his 
standpoint,  as  a  controversial  state  vice-chairman,  it  put  him  in  a 
terrible  position.   And  I  got  a  couple  of  cables  from  him  while  I  was 
away  saying,  "Everything  is  all  right;  don't  worry." 
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Pike:    I  found  out  when  I  got  back  that  he  had  sent  out  this  letter  because 

there  was  a  lot  of  agitation  against  me  from  Jack  Hume  and  some  others 
and  from  some  of  the  men  on  the  finance  committee.   Put  told  me  that 
Arch  Monson  called  him  and  said,  "Really,  Put,  I  don't  think  you  should 
have  a  woman  as  chairman.   You  know,  we  have  the  finance  committee 
meetings  in  the  PU  [Pacific  Union]  Club  and  I  don't  know  what  we'll  do." 
Put  said,  "Well,  I  think  you'll  just  move  the  finance  committee  meetings." 

But  there  was  a  feeling  that  a  woman  shouldn't  do  it.   I  know  this 
group  that  was  agitating  against  me  called  a  lot  of  my  friends  who  were 
not  members  of  the  county  committee  but  were  influential  in  the 
community,  like  Joe  Martin,  Jr.  and  it  went  on  and  on  and  on.   Joe 
Martin  said,  "I've  known  Emily  for  years.   She's  fully  qualified.   You 
should  be  supporting  her."  But  apparently  the  four  weeks  away  was  just 
busy  as  could  be  with  telephone  calls  back  and  forth  in  the  corporate 
world  and  the  financial  world. 

It  had  been  cleared  with  my  company.   Put  had  called  Mr.  Bechtel 
and  talked  to  him  and  Mr.  Bechtel  said  that  was  fine  with  them,  they 
were  delighted,  they  had  always  been  interested  that  I  worked  in 
politics.   They  had  no  problem  with  that.   That  was  all  cleared  before 
I  went  away. 

Stein:  You  just  mentioned  that  there  were  objections  raised  to  your  becoming 

chairman  of  the  county  central  commiteee  because  they  met  in  the  Pacific 
Union  Club. 

Pike:   Yes,  the  finance  committee  did.   Oh,  no,  not  the  whole  county  committee, 
just  the  finance  committee.   Women  are  not  permitted  there,  except  I 
guess  they  can  go  to  dinner  once  in  a  while  now.   That  was  the  finance 
committee — the  United  Republican  Finance. 

Stein:  Oh,  I  see.  Hadn't  you  been  treasurer? 

Pike:   I  had  been  treasurer,  yes,  but  that  did  not  necessarily  involve  my 

going  to  meetings  of  the  United  Republican  Finance,  although  that  has 
changed.  The  current  treasurer  does  go.  The  current  treasurer  is 
Lorcy  Burns  of  the  county  committee. 

Stein:   Does  that  mean  they're  now  meeting  someplace  else? 

Pike:   Well,  they  have  met  other  places.   They  meet  in  conference  rooms  of 

various  business  organizations,  which  they  did  when  I  became  chairman. 
I'm  not  sure  that  they  always  met  at  the  Pacific  Union  Club  either. 
That  was  just  an  excuse — but  I  thought  it  was  an  interesting  reason — 
as  it  related  to  being  a  woman. 

Stein:   I  have  a  question  about  Mr.  Bechtel.   I  notice  in  this  list  of  friends 
of  Frank  Adams  that  Mr.  [Stephen]  Bechtel,  Senior's  name  is  listed. 
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Pike:   Well,  they  probably  were  friends.   I  don't  think  Mr.  Bechtel,  Senior 
knew  maybe  that  Frank  was  running  against  Put,  when  that  letter  was 
put  out.   Mr.  Bechtel,  Senior  was  not  a  member  of  the  state  committee 
and  never  has  been,  so  that  was  irrelevent  to  the  voting  pattern.  But 
he  lived  in  Alameda  County  and  I  think  Don  Mulford  was  on  that  list. 
He  was  the  assemblyman  or  had  been  and  he  might  have  gotten  Mr.  Bechtel 
to  do  that.   Frank's  wife  is  a  very  nice  person.  She  was  very  active 
in  the  conservation  movement  and  so  she  was  a  little  distressed  that 
her  husband  was  running  against  Put. 

But  the  Reagan  people  were  not  too  keen  on  my  getting  that  spot. 
I  remember  Paul  Haerle  came  to  that  election  meeting  to  observe  the  vote 
and  was  very  nice  afterwards  to  me  about  it.   He  said  I'd  handled  it 
well. 

But  I  did  not  realize  there  had  been  all  this  uproar.   I'd  carefully 
called  everybody  and  I  had  my  own  vote  count  and  I'd  gone  away  and  I 
returned  to  find  turmoil.   So  I  sat  down  and  called  everybody  all  over 
again.   I  got  an  evasive  answer  from  one  person  who'd  said  they'd  vote 
for  me  and  turned  out  not  to,  so  I  crossed  that  person  off  my  vote  count. 

At  that  point,  I  did  not  have  a  commitment  from  Milton  Marks  before 
I  went  away,  but  it  didn't  occur  to  me  that  Milton  would  not  vote  for 
me  after  all  I  had  done  in  his  campaigns.   After  all,  in  his  special 
election  I  had  been  get-out- the- vote  chairman.   So  I  called  Milton  and 
we  did  have  a  little  hemming  and  hawing  session  there:   Well,  he  didn't 
know  whether  he  should  participate,  and  why  should  he  make  anybody  mad — 
all  good  reasons  from  his  standpoint.   But  I  just  talked  and  talked  and 
talked  and  talked  and  talked  and  Milton  finally  came  to  the  meeting  and 
voted  for  me.   I  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  show  up. 

Bill  Mailliard  gave  his  proxy  to  Put  and  it  was  voted  for  me.   It 
was  an  eighteen  to  twelve  vote,  I  remember,  because  we  always  talked 
about  the  1812  Overture  after  that,  and  somebody  sent  me  a  recording  of 
it.   Bob  Finch,  the  secretary  of  HEW,  happened  to  be  in  town  that  night 
for  the  United  Israel  Bond  dinner.   He  was  going  to  address  them.   He 
called  and  said,  "I  want  you  to  come  up  after  the  election  whatever 
happens.   But  I  know  you're  going  to  win  and  I  want  you  to  come  up  and 
have  a  drink  with  me  in  my  suite."  So  we  had  a  great  party  in  Bob  Finch's 
suite  that  night  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  after  it  was  all  over.   I  have  a 
couple  of  clippings — you  probably  have  them.   They're  the  only  two  I 
have  on  that.* 

Stein:   Can  I  take  these  and  get  them  copied?   This  is  the  [San  Francisco] 
Examiner,  Jack  Rosenbaum's  column. 


*See  page  following. 
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Rosenbaum 


For  the  first  time  in  years,  a  hot  election  is 
shaping  up  Thursday  for  chairman  of  the  S.F.  Re- 
publican  County  Central  Committee.  Outgoing 
xy  Put  Livermore  is  backing  Emi]y  Pike,  who- 
has  worked  foryears  in  City  GOP  politics-  The  dis- 

sidents. are. backing  young  atty.  John..Mack.  L--:  •  v- 

' 


.-         .  , 
i  A  Lady  Leader    i 

'  For  the  City's     "j 

•  -  i 

GOP  Committee  j 

i 

Emiljr  G..  Pike  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Saa  Francis 
co  Republican  County  Cen 
tral  Committee  at  a  meeting 
held  bere;yesterday.  i  A  • 


committee  mem 
bers  gave  Miss  Pike  18  votes 
against  12  for  John  Mack,  the 
only  other:  candidate  for  the 
position;-^'-  :  '•'••/'  •'•'  _*-_*'•  ••  i, 
.  Miss  -Pike  "succeeds   Put- 
:nam  Livermore.  who  re- 
i  signed,  the  rlcounty  post  after  j 
ibis  election  to.  the  office^ofl! 
jvice  chairman'of  the  Repub-l 
[lican  State-  Central  Commit- 
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Pike:    It's  just  that  little  squib  at  the  end. 

Stein:   How  would  you  go  about  convincing  somebody  like  Milton  Marks?   Did 
you  bring  up  the  work  you  had  done  for  him? 

Pike:   Oh,  I  mentioned  some  of  that.   I  talked  about  my  experience,  my  training 
for  the  job.   I  tried  to  give  qualifications  for  the  job  and  that  I  was 
a  liberal  Republican  (which  he  was)  and  they  were  not.   I  was  trying  to 
get  him  to  make  up  his  mind:  was  he  going  to  vote;  was  he  going  to 
come;  was  he  going  to  send  a  proxy?  He  had  just  won  in  a  special 
election  in  '67.   He  had  had  to  run  for  reelection  in  '68  because  he 
only  filled  out  the  unexpired  term  and  so  he  had  to  run  for  his  own 
term.   So  he  had  four  more  years  before  he  had  to  run  in  the  county 
again.   I  just  pointed  that  out  to  him  and  that  making  enemies  early 
wasn't  going  to  hurt  him  for  a  vote  later  on  in  three  years  probably, 
and  I  did  finally  have  to  twist  his  arm  on  some  of  the  things  I  had 
done  for  him.  Then  I  just  finally  said,  "Milton,  I'm  counting  on  your 
vote." 

But  we  had  three  or  four  conversations,  long  ones,  on  the  phone, 
listening  to  him  hem  and  haw  about  all  the  reasons  why  maybe  he  shouldn't 
participate  in  it.   Finally,  I  think  I  did  tell  him  that  Bill  Mailliard 
was  giving  his  proxy  to  Put  and  I  think  that  helped.   I  told  him  who 
was  supporting  me  and  who  was  opposing  me  and  that  helped.   I  told  him 
some  of  the  people  like  Jack  Hume  and  Arch  Monson  and  some  of  the 
finance  people  were  concerned  about  it,  but  people  like  Joe  Martin 
and  others  were  not,  and  the  company  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  Milton 
Esberg  was  not  opposed  to  it — you  could  just  go  on  and  on.   You  keep 
talking  as  long  as  they  do.   [laughter] 

Stein:   Once  you  were  chairman  of  the  committee  did  you  have  any  problems  as 
a  woman? 

Pike:    I  had  problems.   I  don't  know  whether  it  was  because  I  was  a  woman  or 
not,  but  I  did  have  problems  with  a  dissident  group  and  they  did,  in 
fact,  put  a  slate  in  in  '72.   They  put  one  in  in  '70;  they  did  not  gain 
many  seats  on  that;  in  fact,  lost  some.   Then  they  came  back  in  '72, 
also,  with  another  attempt,  but  they  didn't  succeed  in  taking  over  the 
county  committee.   Whether  they  will  in  '78,  I  don't  know,  but  they're 
still  working  at  it,  the  same  group,  many  of  the  same  people,  not  all  of 
them. 

Stein:   This  is  still  John  Mack? 

Pike:    John  Mack's  no  longer  involved  or  active  but  Bob  Nelson  is  and  he's 
the  one  now  putting  together  a  slate  to  run  for  the  county  committee 
next  year  and  I  am  told  he  is  gathering  dossiers  on  all  the  elected 
members  right  now,  on  their  whole  background  and  history,  for  whatever 
use  it  may  turn  out  to  be. 
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Stein:   My  notes  also  have  the  name  James  Walker  as  somebody  who  opposed  you. 

Pike:   Yes,  Jim  Walker  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  assembly,  I  guess  in 

'68.   Prior  to  that  he'd  been  a  candidate  for  state  senate,  a  nominee 
of  the  party.   That's  a  four-year  term.   Then  he  had  run  and  was  a 
nominee  of  the  party  in  '68  for  the  assembly  seat,  a  two-year  term. 
He  tried  to  say — that  was  the  opening  gun  on  votes — he  tried  to  say  he 
was  entitled  to  two  votes  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  county 
committee:   one  for  the  state  senate  nominee  and  one  for  the  assembly. 

It  was  ruled  that  that  was  not  in  order.  Put  had  talked  to  the 
secretary  of  state  and  he  had  all  this  figured  out.   Put  conducted  the 
meeting  and  ruled  that  that  was  not  in  order  at  all  and  they  put  it 
to  a  roll  call  vote  and  that  was  the  test  vote  right  there.   They  should 
have  known  better  than  to  go  on  with  the  rest  of  it,  but  he  was  not 
allowed  two  votes.  He  was  only  allowed  one  vote.   It  wouldn't  have 
changed:   if  they  had  been  given  the  extra  votes  it  would  have  been 
eighteen  to  thirteen,  but  they  could  tell  what  was  happening  then. 

I  think  Put  voted  Mailliard's  proxy  on  the  roll  call.   I  don't 
think  he  held  it  until  the  end  of  the  election,  and  Milton  voted.   He 
was  there  and  he  did  vote. 

It  was  bitter.   That  group  never  got  over  it.   They  have  always 
felt  that  the  county  committee  in  San  Francisco  has  been  held  by  a 
cliquish  group  of  liberals,  which  in  a  way  is  true.   [laughter]   In  a 
way  that's  true.   But  I  don't  know  of  a  county  chairman  we've  had  who 
hasn't  tried  to  work  very  hard  for  the  party  and  to  do  something  to 
upgrade  the  party  in  this  city  and  in  this  county.   Just  to  accuse  them 
of  being  straight  ideologues  was  wrong,  is  wrong.  They  all  tried 
desperately  and  have  been  innovative  and  it's  an  unfair  commentary, 
totally. 

Having  gotten  over  that,  we  were  coming  up  to  the  municipal 
elections.   Put  had  been  working  some  time  with  a  group,  trying  to 
find  a  Republican  candidate  for  supervisor.   He  went  away  in  the  early 
fall  for  a  long  much-needed  vacation  in  the  Far  East.   I  remember  he 
called  me  from  Bangkok  to  find  out  how  it  was  going.   He  said,  "Here's 
what  I've  done;  here's  the  people  I've  talked  to.   Let's  have  a 
Republican  candidate  for  supervisor." 

There  were  several  potentials:   Harold  Dobbs  to  run  again;  John 
Parks,  a  young  man  here  in  town  who  did  run  for  Congress  and  later 
died  in  a  tragic  airplane  crash,  he  and  his  wife  and  two  small  children; 
and  Jack  Molinari.   Jack  finally  said  he  wasn't  ready  yet  to  run  and 
John  Parks  decided  not  to  and  Harold  decided  not  to.   We  were  sort  of 
desperate.   I  have  some  correspondence  that  gives  a  lot  of  history  on 
this  thing,  how  the  whole  race  came  about.   [gives  interviewer  several 
letters]* 


*See  Appendix  E. 
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Pike:   Anyway,  we  got  Barbagelata  and  really  worked  hard.   He  was  not  a 

political  animal  at  all.   He  was  just  very  well  known  in  the  neighbor 
hoods,  a  real  estate  man  who  was  extremely  well  known  and  had  some 
reasonably  positive  ideas,  not  as  extreme  as  they  are  today.   Maybe 
they  were  then  but  didn't  seem  that  way.  A  group  of  people  raised  money 
for  him  and  the  county  committee  did  most  of  the  work.  We  designed  the 
campaign  for  him  and  he  won. 

Following  thereupon,  Mr.  Hume  didn't  care  for  things.   He 
criticized  the  fact  that  Barbagelata  had  to  be  brought  in  by  Sam 
Stewart  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  group.   Put  just  flew  off  the 
handle  when  he  got  the  copy  of  that  [letter].   I  just  thought  it  was 
kind  of  funny.   I  got  mad,  I  got  very  angry,  I  truly  did  get  angry  at 
John,  but  not  as  angry  as  I  got  a  little  later  on  in  the  year  when  he 
backed  the  dissident  slate  for  the  county  committee,  and  I  called  him 
and  told  him  he  was  putting  up  people  against  all  these  people  who 
worked  for  him  in  the  campaign.   He  withdrew  it  and  it  was  quite  a 
controversy.   Everybody  contributed  to  making  a  draft  of  the  letter 
which  Put  eventually  wrote  to  sort  of  put  this  whole  thing  in  perspective. 

• 

Stein:   Who  was  Gwin  Follis? 

Pike:   Gwin  Follis  is  the  retired  chairman  of  Standard  Oil  and  he  was  very 
active  with  some  businessmen  here  in  town  in  trying  to  get  some 
Republicans  on  the  board  of  supervisors.   He  was  one  of  the  fund 
raisers  on  that.   But  Bob  Nelson  had  worked  in  that  campaign  for 
Barbagelata.   I  didn't  have  the  county  committee  endorse  Barbagelata, 
but  1  had  an  executive  committee  meeting  and  asked  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  put  the  resources  of  the  county  committee  behind  Barbagelata, 
which  meant  that  we  did  the  statistical  and  demographic  work;  we  recruited 
the  people,  helped  write  the  literature,  did  the  get-out- the-vote 
operation  for  him. 

Then  he  turned  around  and  endorsed  Bob  Nelson's  group  of  people 
for  the  county  committee  in  June  of  '70.  We  sort  of  broke  loose  with 
him  a  little  bit  on  that.   I  went  through  every  single  elected  member 
of  the  county  committee  and  what  they  had  done  for  John  Barbagelata 
and  he  retracted  very  hastily  on  that  one  and  issued  a  press  statement 
on  it.   I  don't  think  I  have  that;  I  used  to  have  it  somewhere. 

But  that  was  an  exciting  kind  of  an  election.  We  just  picked 
certain  areas  of  town  to  work  in,  a  horseshoe,  starting  out  with  the 
Sunset  all  around  to  North  Beach  and  just  worked  those  areas.   We  did 
a  mailing  to  Republicans  only  and  we  did  mailings  in  selected  precincts, 
target  precincts.   I  really  did  not  expect  him  to  win  and  that  election 
night  I  remember  Ron  and  I  went  and  had  a  drink  before  we  went  out  to 
the  headquarters  and  said,  "How  are  we  going  to  tell  John?  How  are  we 
going  to  help  him  get  over  this  hump,  that  he's  not  going  to  win?"  By 
the  time  we  got  to  the  headquarters,   he  was  winning.   [laughter] 
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Pike:    It  was  a  very  big  boost  for  the  Republicans  in  town.   I  don't  know  if 

they  all  consider  it  so  now,  but  it  was  then.  We  hadn't  had  a  Republican 
supervisor  for  a  long  time  and  we  went  in  in  '71  and  did  the  same 
thing.   [Republican  John  Molinari  was  elected.]   I  think  most  people 
are  still  pretty  happy,  except  a  lot  of  Republicans  are  mad  at  him  for 
endorsing  Mendolson  instead  of  Marks.   But  that  is  no  problem. 

I  guess  I  did  have  a  little  problem  to  a  degree  with  some  of  the 
finance  people  who  didn't  quite  know  why  1  was  there  and  what  I  was 
doing.   I  had  no  problem  with  the  real  people  who  ran  the  United 
Republican  Finance — the  co-chairman  and  Mr.  Esberg — at  all.   We  worked 
very  well  together.   I  never  asked  them  for  money  that  I  didn't  get  it. 
Naturally  I  had  to  justify  the  reason.   You  always  have  to  do  that. 

We  had  a  good  record  of  what  we  had  done  in  state  elections  to 
help.  We  had  a  record  of  electing  a  Republican  to  the  board  of  supervisors 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  a  second  one  in  '71,  and  the  kind  of 
expertise  we  developed  in  the  county  committee  to  run  campaigns.  When 
I  was  trying  to  find  really  good  candidates  to  run  in  '70  in  the  assembly 
district  and  in  order  to  get  them  to  run  (there  were  two  of  them,  young 
people) ,  then  I  had  to  guarantee  that  we  would  make  a  contribution  of 
X  number  of  dollars  and  URF  said,  "Fine,"  because  they  understood  what 
we  were  trying  to  do. 

Up  to  that  point  I  had  not  had  a  problem  as  a  woman  in  the  state 
political  picture  or  the  national  political  picture.   I  found  that  I  was 
having  to  do  things  that  I'm  timid  about  doing:  more  speech  making, 
statements  to  the  press,  talking  to  the  press.   I  was  very  hesitant  about 
that.   I  didn't  know  quite  how  to  handle  those  things.   I  don't  think 
that's  just  being  a  woman,  maybe.   I  think  that's  just  a  new  experience. 

Presiding  over  the  meetings  didn't  bother  me  particularly.   It  was 
harrassing  because  they  would  harrass  me  and  I  got  to  be  pretty  hard- 
gavelled  with  them.   I'm  afraid  that  to  a  degree  I  antagonized  them  even 
more  by  just  saying,  "Such-and-such  committee  recommends  we  do  this  and 
this  is  what  we're  going  to  do"  because  I  knew  they  would  argue  about  it 
forever  and  never  do  anything.   I  would  talk  to  everybody  in  advance  and 
get  their  approval  of  things  and  it  just  went  right  through  even  though 
they  objected. 

They  did  not  like  to  see  the  county  committee  become  that 
professionally  oriented  in  campaigns  because  they  felt  it  cut  out 
volunteers.   What  it  meant  was  it  cut  them  out  because  this  was  an  area 
they  were  not  familiar  with  and  couldn't  operate  in.   It  certainly  didn't 
cut  out  volunteers  because  you  can't  operate  a  campaign  without  volunteers. 
It  was  also  part  of  the  downtown  versus  the  neighborhood. 
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Pike:    They  began  to  agitate  that  we  take  more  positions  on  local  issues,  all 
the  ballot  propositions.   I  contend  to  this  day  that  any  member  of  the 
county  committee  should  take  any  position  he  wants  to  on  those  issues 
publicly,  not  as  a  member  of  the  county  committee,  but  use  their  name 
as  a  person  and  do  whatever  they  want  to.   You  have  too  many  Republicans 
on  both  sides  of  those  issues.  You  have  too  many  of  your  financial 
supporters  on  both  sides  of  those  issues  and  that  became  quite  a  bone 
of  contention  in  the  county  committee,  because  I  kept  opposing  our  doing 
this.   Every  time  we  did  do  something  like  that,  I  would  get  a  call 
from  one  of  the  finance  people  saying,  "Oh.  You're  just  splitting  up 
the  party.   You're  splitting  people  up." 

So  then  I  got  through  a  ruling  that  you  can't  make  a  statement  on 
public  policy  for  the  county  committee  unless  it  is  the  majority  of  the 
whole  committee  and  two-thirds  of  those  present  voting,  so  that  you're 
protected.   You're  not  having  by  one  vote  people  purporting  to  speak 
for  the  whole  Republican  party. 

Since  I  was  chairman  they  have  run  amok  with  those  resolutions  and 
positions,  although  you  can't  always  muster  the  vote.   There's  too  much 
difference  of  opinion  to  get  the  votes  so  then  they  take  no  position. 
Maybe  I'm  wrong  in  that  attitude.   But  we  were  trying  to  build  the 
party,  not  trying  to  divide  it. 

Today  maybe  the  thing  to  do  is  to  take  a  position  on  all  those 
things.   But  I  feel  like  every  volunteer  organization  does  it.   The 
official  party  perhaps  should  not  on  some  of  those  things.   But  I  think 
they're  going  to  have  to  continue  this  process  for  a  while.  Maybe  they 
should.   But  at  that  time  I  was  opposed  to  it,  which  made  me  seem  like 
a  dictator. 

One  of  the  first  times  it  came  up  was  in  wanting  to  condemn  Pete 
McCloskey,  ask  him  to  go  join  the  other  party  or  something  like  that, 
when  he  came  out  against  Nixon  in  '72.   I  remember  I  argued  very 
violently  against  that  and  said,  "Some  day  Bill  Mailliard  may  vote 
some  way  that  irritates  somebody  in  San  Mateo  County.   How  would  you 
like  their  central  committee  to  ask  Bill  Mailliard  to  leave  the  party?" 
"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that."  I  was  trying  to  hold  things  together, 
but  I  was  very  controversial,  let's  put  it  that  way,  extremely 
controversial . 

Stein:   It  sounds  like  it  was  a  difficult  period. 

Pike:    It  was  a  difficult  period,  but  also  I  think  I  did  do  some  things  wrong, 
quite  a  number  of  things  wrong.   Those  who  succeeded  me  have  ameliorated 
somewhat  those  problems  and  tensions  that  arose.   But  they're  cropping 
up  again  and  it  all  has  to  do  with  Reagan  and  Ford  and  not  really  the 
operation  of  the  county  committee.   So  maybe  I  wasn't  too  hard-handed, 
maybe  I  just  had  to  keep  them  under  control. 
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Stein:  What  did  you  think  you  did  wrong? 

Pike:    I  think  I  was  too  heavy-handed.   Every  time  they  started  in,  I  knew 

what  they  were  driving  at.   It  was  just  a  harrassment,  obstructionist 
kind  of  tactic  and  I  just  wasn't  going  to  put  up  with  it.   I  ruled 
them  out  of  order  and  would  go  on  to  the  next  subject,  whereas  others 
who  came  after  me  let  them  talk  on  and  on  and  on,  which  has  alienated 
people.   I  don't  know.  It's  hard  to  say. 

But  maybe  they  should  have  taken  stands  on  issues  earlier.   It 
might  have  been  able  to  help  in  some  way  the  problems  that  we  have 
today  in  the  City  if  we  had.   I  don't  know.   I  doubt  it,  because 
Republicans  aren't  that  strong.   But  you  just  wonder.   You  really  wonder. 
I  did  a  few  things  that  upset  them  a  little  bit.   It  was  after  John 
Molinari  got  elected  to  the  board  of  supervisors.   It  was  a  little  more 
gentle  after  that.   We  had  two  and  that  was  good.   Jack  was  a  liberal 
and  he  was  very  interested  in  the  marijuana  initiative.   You  may  have 
seen  these  clippings  on  that. 

Stein:   I  think  I've  only  seen  notes  from  that. 

Pike:   Jack  talked  to  me  about  it  and  he  said,  "It's  not  going  to  hurt  the 
Republican  party."   (He's  talking  about  the  marijuana  initiative.) 
I  said,  "Personally  Jack,  yes,  I'm  for  it  and  that's  the  way  I'm  going 
to  vote."  He  said,  "Well,  how  about  it  coming  before  the  county 
committee?"  By  this  time  we  had  set  up  this  procedure.   We  had  the 
committee  for  it  to  go  through  because  I  wasn't  stopping  all  this  stuff 
at  all  from  happening.  He  said,  "Just  for  the  county  committee  to  vote 
to  put  it  on  the  ballot  is  certainly  not  going  to  hurt  the  image  of  the 
Republican  party."  I  agreed  with  him. 

So  he  presented  it  to  the  issues  committee  and  then  they  took  it 
to  the  whole  committee  and  they  all  voted  for  it,  basically.   Then  the 
marijuana  initiative  people  asked  me  to  come  to  this  press  conference 
and  sign  the  thing  on  TV  and  so  forth,  which  I  did,  and  was  glad  to  do, 
but  that  was  misinterpreted,  too,  by  a  lot  of  people. 

Stein:   Of  course.   They  thought  you  were  supporting  the  decriminalization  of 
marijuana.   Except  it  says  quite  clearly  in — 

Pike:   Yes,  but  people  don't  read.   People  do  not  read.  There  I  was  on  TV, 
signing  this  thing.   I  believe  in  the  decriminalization  of  marijuana 
personally.   But  I  didn't  feel  that  was  necessarily  a  position  the 
county  committee  should  take.   But  I  did  agree  with  Jack  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  saying  that  it  should  go  on  the  ballot.  Let  the  people 
decide.   It  would  be  helpful  to  him  and  to  other  Republicans  in  the 
community  who  were  running  for  office. 

Stein:   Did  you  have  some  other  clippings  there? 
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Pike: 

Stein: 

Pike: 

Stein: 

Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 


Stein: 


Pike: 


Yes,  I  have  these  two.   This  was  the  county  committee  fight  in  '72. 
Mack  ran  again? 

Yes.  But  that's  getting  into  '72  before  we're  getting  into  '71. 
We're  probably  going  to  have  to  wait  for  '72  until  next  week. 

I  was   reelected  chairman  in  '70.   I  filled  out  Put's  term  in  '69. 
Then  the  county  committee  was  elected  in  June  of  '70,  took  office  in 
January  '71.   I  was   reelected  in  January  '71,  unanimously  at  that 
time.   But  in  '72  then  there  was  again  another  county  committee  election 
with  people  to  take  control  in  '73,  related  to  that  primary  in  '72. 

What  happened  then? 


'72.   I  did  not  run  in  '73  for  chairman.   I  had  filled  out  Put's 
I  had  a  term  on  my  own.   I  was  elected  in  '69  and  I  filled  out 


This  is 
term  and 

'69  until  June  of  '70,  of  Put's  term.   I  was   reelected  to  the  county 
committee  in  June  of  '70  and  took  a  term  on  my  own  in  '71  to  '73.   But 
'72  was  the  Nixon  election  and  a  lot  of  agitation  for  candidates  and 
activities  there  going  on.   Jack  Molinari  was  the  Nixon  chairman  in 
San  Francisco  in  '72  and  John  Mack — although  Jack's  always  supported 
me — he  and  John  Mack  had  been  friends  and  he  asked  Mack  to  help  on  that 
campaign.   Jack  [Molinari]  was  very  busy  and  John  Mack  loaded  up  the 
whole  Nixon  committee  without  any  representatives  of  our  side. 

[Interview  10:  April  26,  1977]## 

I've  come  across  the  name  of  Ivy  Lee,  Jr.  as  somebody  who  is  active  in 
Republican  activity.   Who  is  he? 

Ivy  Lee's  father  was  apparently  a  very  well  known  public  relations  man, 
as  I  understand  it.   Ivy  Lee,  Jr.,  who  is  the  current  one  you're 
talking  about,  has  a  public  relations  firm  here  in  San  Francisco. 

I  first  met  him  when  he  was  involved  with  Ed  Shattuck's  race  for 
attorney  general.  Then  I  didn't  see  Ivy  for  a  long  time.  But  now  he 
is  the  chief  fund  raiser — he  has  been — for  Reagan,  through  Jack  Hume. 
He  and  Jacquelin  Hume,  whom  I  mentioned  earlier,  are  apparently  very 
close.  He  has  lists  from  the  Reagan  campaigns.  Now,  he  was  involved 
in  putting  on  the  Ford  luncheon,  I  think  it  was,  here  last  year. 

I'm  trying  to  think  of  what  other  things  he's  been  involved  in. 
I'm  sure  he  does  other  things.   He  doesn't  just  have  that  account.   I 
don't  know  what  they  are,  but  primarily  in  the  last  few  years  it  has 
been  for  Reagan.   He  gets  a  fee  for  raising  the  funds  and  putting  on  an 
event.   He  will  take  care  of  all  the  invitations,  the  arrangements  as 
well  as  the  solicitations,  and  he  gets  a  fee. 
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EXAMINER  5/30/72  : 

SORGrcS 

iBri*ifcwi.>rf*>  .•;-..:-.'-.r<vi<";JU 


nPotPIan 


San  Francisco's  Republi 
can  County  Central  Commit 
tee  announced  today  it  sup 
ports  putting  the  Marijuana 
initiative  on  the  November 


Eimly 

:.  woman  of  the  committee,, 
said  the-  committee  neither.;, 
supports  nor  opposes  the  ihi— 

•  tiative  but  feels  it  is  an  issue. 
'.   of  such  "social  importance"-; 
.    that  it"  should  be  put-to.the* 


Needed  -f  %•&; 


i'..  move  .criminal  penaltie&'for 
'    adult  personal  use  of  mari- 
'uana.x..'  .     -2t 


t-  cisco'i.attorney  wh 

r?  coordinator  of  the  CaHfptnia^ 


'•  .-  Marijiiana 
f^'  CM^now4: 
*.  fied*signatures;:bn  petitibns 


.t        ... 

-  ballottahd5needs| 


iianother  95,0(»  yaUd1?  -signal 


Jli-llfXJfcftfi^^.      I.::"..  ..-.f-J^^fi^ 

ft  ;£  He  blamed  a  slackening  ii 
Vr":  momentum  {.on;  a,v.  mistaken'" 
t^ibelieCithat.the:  deadline1^ for 
i'»:'signat?Jres  had  been  Mayijti^ 
i-J  Vs>Atrthe  same  press  confer^ 
£{  .enceUthii:  morning  .Supervivi 
*j:  soS'John  L.  Molinari  said  he/ 
^-.woultfraskthe  Supervisor&tq^ 
give^the  initiative,  a  hearing 


I  favo0  putting  it  o 


San  zrrantis<«  (Tt]n)«id«      7 
Wed.,  May  3 1,1 972 


GOP  Leader 
Signs  Proposed 
Pot  Initiative 


Emily  G.  Pike,  chairman 

of    the   Republican  County 

Central   Committee,    signed 

the  proposed  ballot  initiative 

•  to  "decriminalize"  marijua- 

1  na  yesterday.  .   .  ":  •' 

She  said  she  hasn't  decid 
ed  to  vote  for  elimination  of 
criminal  penalties  for  pri 
vate  use  of  the  weed;  f.  • 

But  Miss  Pike,  'a   secre 
tary,:  said  she  agreed  with 
_  the    majority .  of  the  GOP 
:  central  committee,  which  on 
May  4  voted  to  endorse  the 
initiative  and  give  Calif orni- 
ans -the   right   to  express 
their  views  on  "a  very  im 
portant  social  issue..' V-!;;;  -c- 


. 

'f 


*~-r,li 

-*'*:-y  •- 
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-       >       VKBPD!f'  ,  ffa     •**•      '    '•    -  '•    " 

'Conservative  Power  Play'  .- 

*•*--•       •  :'-^-7-^ 


-..1.-.   .-  . 

'•      '  '••  ;-  •'•  -'  "•  ••- 


#**  S^tt   3  •  -^^j.  > :•:.'•••'•-.• ':-'-:-  ff    mt  :  £*  :^:  ••  d; 

GOP  Leaders  in  S.  F.  Split 


Br  Earl  C.  Behrent 


•^^-'  •'-- 

•  Moderates  andTliberals 
on  the  San  Francisco  Re 
publican   County  Central  • 
-committee  charged  yester- 
;day  that  there -i*1  a : well 
:designed  power'playby  a 

group  of  conservatives  to- 
'take  control  ofrthe  party 
organization  herej'tv  ' 

•  Part  of  the  move  is  to  oust 
Emily  Pike  as  cocnty  leader 
and  to  defeat  her  as  a  re 
mittee    member    from   the 
18th  Assembly  District. 

John  Mark,  principal  nr- 
ganizer  of  the  drive,  re1?  ,rt- 
edly  would  be  the  candidate 
of  the  conservatives  to  re 
place  Miss  Pike.'.~":ir*;'-  " 

'.I,  Mack  denies  that  the  tick 
et  which  he  sponsors-  is, 
conservative-oriented.-  and 

.says  that  the  endorsement  of  • 

•  his  eroup  by.  theSanFran-'- 
tasco  Area  Council  of  the  ill-- 
tra-conservative:  United  Re^ 


$1500  Bon 


Combat  Volunteers 

Washington ->•  /i^fk  •.?  /**  many-volo 
'    I/order  to/attract  mgre    H"  * —  ""' 
voC'unteersyGie*  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  : will  /begin 
offering.an  almost  juiprec- 
edented  S1300  cash  enlist 
ment  bonus  today  to  men  ,  spawned 
who  sign  up  ,for  combat1'  called 


many  volunteers  as  possi 
ble  from  this  year's  graduat- 
.  ing  higir' school  seniors'.. 

During  the  CiviyWar  it 
was   such    payments,  then 
called      bounties,     that 
numbers    of   so- 
"bounty  jumpers' 


nation    but  was  .soraethi-,.; 
.given  gratuitously>r»>i.  • 


"area  director,  said  the  coun- 
"cjl  in  endorsing  the-vMavk 
'group  because  "we -hope-to 
"•get  more  workers  In.  the  par-- 

IS" 

p.  Among  those  the  dissident 
•GOP  group  hopeS'torfdump 
.from  the  county i.organiza- 
-*on;  in  addition ,  ?to-vMiss 


arms  units — Infantry,  ar-  and  brought  the  sysetm  into 
tillery  and/armor  — -/for  such  disrepute  that  if  has 
four  years'.'  -•••? .'•••'/  '••"  not  bee'n  osed  since  then.  . 

To  avoid  abuses  .mat  boi'  -  The  jumpers  made  a  liv-" 
curred. when  cash  enlistment  ing"  by  signing  upformilita- 
induceraents  were  last  used  if  service,  taking  the  boun- 
more  than  100  ye'ars  ago.,  the  VVy,  then  deserting  and  re-" 
new  enlistment  bonus  willb»  enlisting  elsewhere  under  an 
paid  only  after  the  volunteer  assumed/name  for  another 
is  in  uniform,  has  success-  bounty/-.-  -'  /-".  V''"" 
fully  completed  his  training  Pentagon  'officials  hare 
and  been  accepted  uva  con-  sajd  that  if  the.'recruitment 
bat  unit; _l!il. "-/.-'.  _i_L-4"ve  ^i*  summer  js;_snc-" 
t1  .Thet  bonus-.is.  being  paid  /cess ful  they^believe  they  will 
only  to  enlistees/in  the  corny  be  a&le  to.make  a  success  of 

bat  elements  because  that  is  the  Nixoi!  administratUn's 
.. m^jf^xsi^jei  planj  ^  do  away  ^  fa 

draft  ^/completely  after  June 
30.  1973-  ir  V;  ™-  vt"i;;.^.^ V 
•,-^io  advance  puolicity  was-" 
given,  the  plaiyso  as  satyr 
discourage  anyone  from  ,-fe-  ' 
laying  .a  May  enlistmejit-  M  - 
•  taxe advantage  of  the  bonus.  ' 


lun- 

teers.     ./..^.'"•faCA'lii 
Pentagon  officials  .Mid  th'e 
.bonuses  only  being  offered 
; between  June.  1  -and  August' 

31  but  could -be/^jsum«<i  lat 
er.  It  is  thejaystone'of  th»' 
Pentagon's;  drive-  to  attract 


lack  of  leadership 'in  obtain-  3 

ing  more  Republican  regis-  I 

•    Cnairwomaa  •  Pike    noted- ' 
that  in  San  Francisco.  "Re-: 
publicans,  have  been  moving; 
to   the  /country   while   nesr^. 
residents-hen  have  been' 
Democrafsi""-The  youth 
registrations,    especially  in 
the  colleges,  has  been  Demo 
cratic  here  and  elsewhere  in 
California,  she  added. 

Miss  Pike  and  her  group 
contend  that  the  Mack  slate 
is  "not  truly  representative 
of  the  minorities  in  the 
city."  Its  membership  lacks 
a  black  .member  and  has 
only  one"  member  of  a  mi- 

,  nority  r-r  a  nines*. ,  *  ,~''r^ 

Miss  Pike  noted  that  then- 
are  seven  women,  •  two 
blacxs,-two  Chinese  and  one 
Japanese-:on  the  slate  op-' 

'•posed  by.  ths  Mack  group.  .;,.-, 

*'•-•  ...  t-'*^*"  -2C--   -';  ^-f -'•  Vy | 

d  trJ  \CONTEyDERS  ^;^  | 

"The"Trontending "  slateTIi* 
composedTpf  the  following:  •£ 

•   Eighteenth- ..district:1  John- 

W.   Stark,  :L«Und  G.  •-•eh, 

.  Marti  ^  Block,'  -.  Beverly  .~Asjjj 

.  Whaley^Lewis^R: :-'  Wiener1;1 


i  --.Twentieth  - 


i' district: 

M.  Hugneav    ^,,. , — 

Robert  Ci.-  Neisori, JHack,-Afi--< \ 
chael  S.  Salarno-and  Robertl 


Osgood 
Derre, 
chairmen 

#Th» 
ticket 


£2  Dwight  K^-.Tripp,-  Henry  J;^ 
have;.Deen  trying  to/  Budde_and Stjvo \L-Jeong-.-^ 
for  the  16  years'.'    Twenty-thiri-ridistrl-c.tr. 
[  have  been  on  the  com--* Richard  GaRaffetto-.' Harry"! 
~  i.'- too  liberal. for;'^J.  Aleo^NIcfciAT,Verr«)s,.Ii.i 
also  is  a  targetr-.johnV 


JohiJohnck.     '•-'-'•$.*'%&%  backs  'the  re-elettion  of  Mr.'^}  !Thii  -was;;a.jionpartisan^ 

UQmmerman, 
jFrank  Pagliaro, 

|Dr5?Thomas   Wu  andilSomA'.r-  Mack  blames"- state  chair, 
n 


i"Wf™ore-  '    '•'•.^•.y^^^^  VSgc»<r,.^h^^ftas.lDeen^y>Macki.'has:rassafled'iiIisy  i 
lijwenty-third  7  di .**i i  ^ft^hairmaa;  of ^therSan-yfran-f^Pike1  and- the- present cpuntirjV' 
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Pike:   Milton  Esberg  (we  talked  about  him  one  time)  of  Consultants  Incorporated 
does  the  same  thing.   One  of  his  accounts,  of  course,  is  the  United 
Republican  Finance,  a  county  committee  fund  raiser,  as  well  as  symphony 
and  opera. 

Stein:   Is  Ivy  Lee  on  any  of  the  Republican  organizations,  the  county  committee 
or  state  committee? 

Pike:    I  think  he  may  have  been.   He's  not  a  member  of  the  state  committee  to 
my  knowledge.   I  believe  he  is  an  associate  member  of  the  county 
committee  at  this  time.   But  I'm  not  sure  of  that.   I  think  he  has  been 
coming  to  some  meetings  this  year.   He  maintains  that  the  financial 
people  that  he  knows  and  works  with  are  very  upset  with  the  county 
committee  and  have  been  for  years  because  we  don't  do  anything. 

Stein:  What  does  he  want  you  to  do? 

Pike:    I  don't  know.   With  a  21  percent  registration  I'm  not  quite  sure  what  he 
wants  us  to  do.   [laughter]   But  I  do  know  there  is  a  candidate  for  the 
board  of  supervisors  here  next  year  who  has  people  close  to  Ivy  and  Mr. 
Hume  on  his  campaign  committee  and  this  candidate  wants  to  hire  our  firm 
but  stipulated  that  neither  Ron  nor  I  could  be  involved,  because  this 
particular  group  does  not  hold  the  previous  administrations  of  the 
county  committee  in  any  particular  regard.   I  said,  "That's  fine,  but 
we'll  have  to  talk  to  our  third  partner,  Joe  Shumate,  about  that."  I 
restrained  myself  from  pointing  out  the  two  Republicans  we  have  on  the 
board  of  supervisors  were  elected  when  I  was  county  chairman. 

It's  part  of  this  fight  we  have  going  on,  I  think,  right  now, 
where  there's  a  group — Robert  Nelson,  the  Lyn  Nofziger  unit  of  the  CRA— 
are  preparing  to  (in  June  of  next  year)  try  to  take  over  the  county 
committee.   It's  a  fight  we've  had  over  the  years  and  they're  really 
going  to  try  and  do  it  again.   But  they  better  learn  to  count  votes 
first.   They  may  do  it,  I  don't  know,  but  they  may  have  to  learn  to 
count.  They're  trying  to  put  a  whole  slate  in  the  field  for  the  county 
committee  and  back  it  financially.    I  have  been  told  they're  preparing 
dossiers  on  all  the  current  members  to  try  to  find  something  to  attack 
them  011. 

Stein:   I'll  be  interested  to  know  what  happens. 

Pike:   Well,  we'll  all  be  interested  to  see  what  happens. 

Stein:   That's  this  fall? 

Pike:   No,  that's  next  June  [1978].   A  year  from  June.   The  county  committee  is 
elected  in  June  of  the  even  years  and  takes  office  on  January  of  the 
odd  year. 
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Campaigns;   1970-1971 


Stein:   Let's  back  up  to  where  we  left  off.   I  think  that  we  had  discussed  1970 
and  the  state  central  committee  fight  in  January  of  '69.   Then  the 
second  topic  on  that  1970  outline  was  campaigns  and  I  seem  to  remember 
that  you  said  that  there  were  a  number  of  campaigns  that  were  left  off. 

Pike:   Well,  you  had  the  gubernatorial  race  in  '70  when  Reagan  ran  for 

reelection  as  governor.   It  was  all  the  statewide  constitutional 
offices.   They  had  the  primary  fight  for  the  attorney  general's  office. 
We  had  a  primary  fight  for  the  nominee  of  secretary  of  state.   It  was 
George  Milias  against  Jim  Flournoy  (different  from  Houston  Flournoy) . 
That  was  the  year,  I  think,  that  Flournoy  got  such  a  tremendous  vote 
in  the  general  election,  Houston  Flournoy.   He  was  the  largest  vote- 
getter,  I  believe,  and  that  was  one  of  the  campaign  statements  helping 
him  to  get  the  nomination  for  governor.   He  had  been  the  big  vote-getter. 

In  '74,  of  course,  Evelle  Younger  was  the  big  vote-getter.   It  was 
just  those  primary  fights  that  were  of  a  little  bit  of  interest  because 
now  Evelle  Younger  is  a  potential  candidate  for  governor  and  he  really 
started  quite  early  on  his  campaign.  He  had  a  very  good  base,  whereas 
the  other  Republican  candidates  for  attorney  general  did  not  have  this 
larger  base. 

Evelle  went  around  the  state  and  contacted  all  of  his  old  friends, 
YR  friends  and  his  wife's,  Mildred's  friends.  He  had  been  an  FBI  man, 
a  judge,  and  so  forth,  from  Los  Angeles.  He  had  been  involved  as 
district  attorney  in  Los  Angeles  with  the  [Charles]  Manson  case.   So 
he  had  pretty  good  name  recognition  statewide.   He  won  that  primary  and 
won  the  general  election. 

George  Milias  was  defeated  in  the  primary  by  Jim  Flournoy  and 
Flournoy,  of  course,  lost  the  secretary  of  state's  office  to  Jerry 
Brown,  whereas  I  think  if  Milias  had  been  elected  it  might  have  been 
a  little  different.   I'm  not  sure. 

Stein:   Which  campaigns  did  you  work  on? 

Pike:    In  '70  I  was  involved  in  the  Reagan  campaign  here.   I  was  one  of  the 
co-chairmen  for  San  Francisco  in  the  Reagan  campaign,  not  because  the 
local  people  who  were  running  the  Reagan  campaign  wanted  me  but  because 
Paul  Haerle  insisted.   Paul  was  then  the  Northern  California  chairman 
for  Reagan.   He  felt  very  definitely  I  should  be  involved.   We  worked 
on  our  local  races,   of  course.  We  had  a  tremendous  phone  bank  operation 
and  a  get-out- the-vote  effort.   I  was  involved  in  the  primary  a  little 
bit  in  the  Milias  campaign.   I  supported  Evelle  Younger  in  the  primary. 

Stein:   And  George  Murphy's  senate  campaign? 
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Pike:   Yes,  we  did  help  that  campaign  set  up  a  phone  bank,  and  county 

committee  personnel — our  volunteer  list — was  available  to  them  for 
recruitment  and  we  did  help  them  with  personnel,  suggesting  people  to 
help  run  the  office.   I  did  go  to  several  Murphy  meetings  and  as  county 
chairman  I  was  involved  in  that. 

I  had  been  hopeful,  personally,  that  Finch  would  run  at  that  time, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  it.   But  Murphy  would  not  drop  out 
and  Bob  would  not  fight  him  in  the  primary,  which  he  felt  would  be 
destructive  to  the  party. 

I  think  Bob  [Finch]  made  a  mistake  because  that  was  his  chance. 
He  could  have  won  that  nomination  and  he  could  have  won  the  election 
against  Tunney,  I  feel.   Six  years  later  it  was  a  little  late.  His 
timing  was  bad.   But  he  agonized  over  that,  I  know,  a  lot.   George 
Murphy  had  been  supportive  of  him  and  supportive  of  Nixon  and  it  would 
have  been  hard  for  him  to  fight  in  the  primary,  but  nobody  could  talk 
Murphy  out  of  running  again. 

Stein:  Once  he  got  on  stage  he  didn't  want  to  get  off. 

Pike:    [laughter]  That's  right!   It  was  a  rather  lackluster  campaign.   In 
fact,  I  think  most  of  them  were  in  '70.  My  partner  Joe  Shumate,  one 
of  our  partners,  did  some  statistical  work  for  Reagan.  He  picked 
certain  precincts  with  normally  a  Democratic  registration,  but  they  tend 
to  be  swing  precincts  that  cross  over  to  vote  Republican.  By  doing 
some  special  mailing  for  the  governor  in  those  precincts  Reagan's  vote 
increased  11  percent  in  San  Francisco  compared  to  four  years  prior  to 
that. 

Stein:   Then  what  about  1971;  there  was  a  mayor's  race?  Alioto  ran  for 
reelection. 

Pike:   Let's  see,  that  was  Jack  Molinari's  supervisorial  race.  Let's  see  now, 
1967  would  have  been — that's  right.  That's  quite  right.   It  was  the 

mayor's  race.   Dianne  [Feinstein]  ran  and  [Harold]  Dobbs  and  [Joseph] 
Alioto.   That's  right.  Of  course. 

We  were  involved  in  the  Dobbs  race.   I  was  his  county  chairman. 
Put  was  Republican  state  chairman  and  I  think  he  loaned  Ron  [Smith] 
and  Joe  [Shumate]  to  Dobbs 's  campaign  a  little  bit  to  do  some  of  the 
work.   That  was  a  very  rough  race.   I  think  it  was  Dobbs 's  third  try 
at  it.   He  shouldn't  ever  have  done  it. 

Dianne  was  in  it,  very  naive,  and  her  people  were  very  naive.   She 
had  probably  more  spirit  and  more  enthusiasm  with  people  around  her 
than  either  of  the  other  two  candidates,  but  totally  naive  about  her 
expectations  and  approach  to  the  campaign.   She  was  very  apprehensive 
of  Alioto  at  that  time.   I  can  remember  somebody  from  the  Alioto  camp 
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Pike:   had  made  some  kind  of  slur  against  the  Jewish  people.   I  remember  being 
at  Harold  Dobbs  one  Sunday  morning  and  Dianne  calling,  and  the  two  of 
them,  both  being  Jewish,  were  trying  to  work  out  a  statement  on  it.   I 
would  have  to  go  back — maybe  Ron  would  remember  what  it  was  exactly, 
but  it  was  pretty  bad.   It  was  nothing  that  blew  up  in  the  campaign 
but  there  were  attempts,  to  a  degree,  for  Harold  and  Dianne  to  at 
least  be  friendly  and  not  be  antagonistic  toward  each  other. 

I  remember  the  Commonwealth  Club  had  a  big  luncheon  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  and  all  the  candidates  appeared  and  spoke.   There  were 
some  questions  from  the  audience,  I  know.   Harold  came  back  from  that 
and  said  that  Dianne  was  sitting  next  to  him  on  the  platform  and  she 
said,  "Harold,  you  just  have  to  stop  that  man  from  becoming  mayor." 
Well,  it  didn't  work.   Alioto  swept  it,  of  course. 

But  it  was  too  bad  that  Harold  got  into  that.  He  lost  a  lot  of 
money  and  it  embittered  him  quite  a  bit,  although  he  did  help  [Ed] 
Reinecke  quite  a  bit  in  Reinecke's  fight  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination 
in  '74.   I  don't  think  anybody  really  expected  Alioto  to  be  beaten,  truly. 

Stein:   Yes,  he  was  riding  high. 

Pike:    He  was  really  riding  high.   The  Look  thing  had  broken  but  it  was  pretty 
amorphous.*  Nobody  knew  whether  to  believe  it  or  not.   He  had  strong 
backing  from  labor  unions  and  blacks  and  he  was  just  going  to  win, 
that's  all. 

Stein:   I  seem  to  remember  reading  some  newspaper  clippings  that  quoted  you. 
There  was  some  sort  of  flap  about  Republicans  for  Alioto  and  you  were 
quoted  in  the  paper  as  being  critical  of  them. 

Pike:   Yes,  there  probably  were.   I  don't  remember  now  who  they  were.   But 
they  were  probably  people  who  had  been  appointed  to  commissions  or 
boards.   There  might  have  been  some  businessmen  from  the  business 
community  who  were  registered  Republicans.   Naturally,  the  Republican 
party  was  supporting  Harold,  the  Republican  or  the  ballot.   Oh,  I  think 
Ed  Osgood  was  one  of  them.   No,  he  was  Dianne 's  treasurer.   So  it  wasn't 
only  Alioto.   There  were  Republicans  supporting  Dianne  Feinstein,  too. 
Bill  Brinton,  I  think,  put  something  like  $20,000  into  that  campaign 
for  her.   Ed  Osgood  was  the  treasurer.   They  were  liberal  Republicans. 

Stein:   Here  are  the  names  of  the  Republicans  for  Alioto.   This  is  from  an 

[San  Francisco]  Examiner  article.  Walter  A.  Haas,  Jr.,  Philip  Boone, 
Louis  Lurie,  Samuel  Stewart,  Francis  V.  Keesling,  Jr.,  James  Dimwiddie, 


*A  Look  magazine  article  charged  that  Alioto  had  connections  with  the 
Mafia.   The  charge  became  the  basis  of  both  criminal  and  civil  suits  by 
Alioto  against  the  magazine. 
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Stein:  John  R.  Beckett,  Mrs.  M.  Fleishhacker ,  Mrs.  Robert  DiGiorgio,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Cuneo,  Mrs.  Allen  Charles,  Mrs.  John  Stein,  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Allen. 

Pike:   Those  women  were  probably  appointed  to  boards  or  commissions.   The  men, 
if  you  look  at  it,  are  involved  a  lot  in  heavy  construction.   That,  I 
think,  was  one  of  the  issues.  Wasn't  that  the  year  they  had  the 
Proposition  T  on  the  high  rises — "no,  no,  a  thousand  times  no  on  'T'"?* 
Of  course,  Beckett  and  all  those  people — Dimwiddie,  Haas  (Walter  Hass, 
Jr.  is  Levi  Strauss).   Levi  Strauss  has  a  building  in  the  Embarcadero 
Center,  so  it  all  had  to  do  with  that  downtown  development  which  Alioto 
was  strongly  in  support  of.   I  don't  believe  Harold  was  opposed  to  it, 
but  at  least  the  program  had  been  started  under  Alioto.   So  Alioto  was 
probably,  from  their  point  of  view,  a  safer  bet  than  Harold.   Dianne, 
of  course,  was  very  opposed  to  highrises.   But  I  think  Mrs.  Allen 
Charles  and  Mrs.  Cuneo  were  appointed  to  some  commissions  by  Alioto. 

Stein:  Are  there  any  other  campaigns  we  should  mention  here  before  charging 
on  to  '72? 

Pike:    In  '71  we  were  quite  involved  in  Molinari's  supervisorial  race.   He  had 
toyed  with  running  four  years  before  and  decided  not  to  and  really  went 
out  after  it  in  '71  and  he  was  elected.   I  can't  remember  whether  he 
came  in  third  or  fourth.  We  did  general  surveys  and  tracking  polls  for 
him,  and  telephone  canvases.   Ron  actually  ran  the  campaign. 

Stein:   Maybe  for  the  sake  of  the  tape  we  should  explain  what  a  tracking  poll 
is. 

Pike:   All  right.  A  tracking  poll  is  a  short  poll  taken  two  or  three  times 

toward  the  end  of  a  campaign.   You  call  the  same  people  to  determine  if 
your  vote  is  coming  up  or  going  down  and  what  basis  for  that  rise  or 
fall  is.   It  enables  you  to  do  things  at  the  last  minute  with  another 
mailer  or  changing  a  radio  spot,  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  what 
you've  already  done  in  the  campaign.   It  gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
change  things,  to  create  a  better  vote  for  your  candidate. 

People  say,  "But  you  can't  always  call  the  same  people  three  times." 
Well,  you  can;  they  don't  get  annoyed.   We  had  one  tracking  poll  (I  can't 
remember  the  campaign  now)  where  one  particular  individual  was  undecided 
all  the  way  through  on  everything.   That  was  the  benchmark  poll,  the 
first  tracking  poll,  still  undecided.   The  second  one  he  made  up  his 
mind  on  some  of  the  issues,  but  not  on  the  candidates.   On  the  third 
one,  he  was  practically  the  last  person  called,  because  the  phoners 


*Proposition  T  would  have  severely  limited  the  height  of  new  buildings. 
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Pike:    thought,  "Oh,  my  goodness,  he  won't  have  made  up  his  mind  yet."  He  was 
so  excited.   He  said,  "I've  been  waiting  for  you  to  call.   I've  made 
up  my  mind  and  I  was  afraid  you'd  forget  to  call  me."   [laughter]   He 
said,  "I'd  just  been  waiting,  waiting  for  your  call.   I  have  it  all 
written  down  and  know  exactly  what  I'm  going  to  do."  So  it  doesn't 
really  annoy  them.   They  get  into  the  spirit  of  it. 

Stein:   I  would  think  if  you're  called  several  times,  you'd  feel  important. 
You're  not  just  an  anonymous  blip  in  a  computer  or  voting  machine. 

Pike:   Right.  You  ask  them  roughly  the  same  questions.   You  vary  it  a  little 
bit.   Maybe  the  issues  have  shifted;  somebody's  brought  up  something 
that  you  want  their  viewpoint  on  in  the  campaign.   But  basically  the 
questions  are  pretty  much  the  same.   We  have  not  seemed  to  have  had 
any  expressions  of  annoyance  with  it. 

Stein:   That's  interesting. 

Pike:   Yes,  the  little  man  who  was  really  waiting  was  quite,  quite  cute. 


The  1972  Presidential  Campaign 
The  Republican  Delegations 

Stein:   Well,  what  about  1972? 

Pike:   Well,  in  '72  you  had  the  [John  M. ]  Ashbrook  delegation."  You  had  [Pete] 
McCloskey  storming  the  country  trying  to  run  for  president  and  then 
giving  it  up  and  running  for  Congress.   The  Ashbrook  thing  was  not  of 
any  great  importance  in  California,  although  he  did  have  a  delegation 
in  the  field,  which  I  think  required  quite  a  bit  of  work  to  find  that 
number  of  people  to  put  a  delegation  together.   Obviously,  it  didn't 
get  anywhere. 

Stein:   Who  did  these  people  represent  on  the  Republican  spectrum? 

Pike:   A  lot  of  them  are  virtually  unknown  names.   I  had  to  look  up  those 
San  Francisco  people.   We  had  not  heard  of  them.   Rena  Bertolero  in 
Contra  Costa  County  I  think  it  is,  is  one  person  I've  heard  of.   She 
has  been  involved  over  there  in,  I  think,  the  [California]  Republican 
Assembly  organization.   Mike  Djordjevich  had  been  a  very  right-wing 
person  of  the  statewide  Young  Republicans  at  one  time.   Kent  Kaiser  is 
Lee  Kaiser's  son — not  Kaiser  Industries. 


*See  pages  following. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  DELEGATES  TO  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


CANDIDATES  PREFERRING 
RICHARD  M.NIXON 

DELEGATES 

TOP  OF  GROUP 

MRS.  MARJORII  C.  UOYNTON   HONORABLE  JOHN  L.  HARMER 

ROVDSVI-'M  I'  ROOI-.RU  KM.  HILLS 

HON  FRED  W.  MARLLR.  JR.      NORMAN  A.  HODGES 

AUGUST  J.  Tl  (  III  IR  \.  JR.          DAVID  L.  JAMES 

JOHN  V  DIEP1  MlROCK  P  LOUIS  JOHNSON 

H0\  FD  RFI NFCKF  PETER  F.  McANDREWS 

MSLORETTA C  Cl  AS  AR  DANI  EL  STEPHEN  McHARGUE  II 

MS  JANET  J  JOHNSTON  HONORABLE  RONALD  REAGAN 

STEVE  M   JEONG  HKNRY  SALVATORl 

PUTNAM  LI VFRMORF  HONORABLE  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

MOS  «LU  VMT  B  \GLEY         WILLIAM  FRENCH  SMITH 

HON.  WILLIAM  I.  DnWbBi  /IVIAC  IIVIUPV 

PAUL  R.  HAERLE  JffvSrf  r  vrr  I 

THOMAS  C  RLED  RAFALL  E.  VEGA 

FRANK  P  ADAMS  CHARLES  C.  REED 

MRS  SUSAN  C  SCHWAB  HONORABLE  EVELLE  J.  YOUNGER 

HUGHS  KOI  ORD  RICHARD  D.  ZANUCK 

MS.  LAURA  A.  WIRT  END  OF  GROUP 

R.  ROBERT  BLACKMAN 

MRS.KATHRYNA.COON 

HALSEYC.  BURKE 

MS.  OLIVIA  RENEE  DELGADO 

MRS.ELSASANDSTROM 

LESTER  BLAKE  BALDWIN 

ROBERT  W.  NAYLOR 
CLINT  EASTWOOD 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  LEITCHER 

Wl  LLI  AM  H.  TEMPLE 

W.  ARV1D  JOHNSON 

CYRUS  JOHNSON 

MRS.  NITA  ASHCRAFT 

MRS.  KAY  VALORY 

J.W1LMARJENSEN 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MONAGAN 

DENNES  COOMBS 

ROBERT  E.  STEWART 

BRUCE  H.  HASENKAMP 

DAVID  PACKARD 

FRANK  O.VERLOT 

RALPH  E.  ROSEDALE 

MRS.  ELSIE  MARIE  SOLBERG 

ROBERT  F.  BEAVER 

MS.  ROSEMARY  F.  FERRARO 

MRS.  LOIS  ANN  LUNDBERG 

MRS.  SHI  RLE  Y  C.  ROOT 

MS.  BLANCH  M.  GOMEZ 

CHARLES  R.  McGRATH 

MRS.  ELVA  W.  DE  LYRE 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  SPERLINE 

HON.  HOUSTON  I.  FLOURNOY 

WARREN  REED  SPRINKEL 

JOHN  R.  BATHE 

MS.  JANE  H.  BROUGHTON 

MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  BROCK 

MS.  VIRGINIA  RICE 

WESLEY  GENE  BFA'ERLIN 

MISS  CATHERINE  M.  SWAJIAN 

MRS.  MARJORII-:  L.  FLUOR 

WILLIAM  J.  TEAGUE 

JAMESH.  ASHCRAFT 

KIM  FLETCHER 

GORDON  C.  LUCE 

MRS.  ELEANOR  R.  RING 

HONORABLE  JACK  SOIRADE 

ADMIRAL  LESLIE  t.  Gf.HRES 

EDWARD  MILLS 

HONORABLE  JOHN  STULL 

ALFRED  A.  McOANDLESS 
EDGAR  L.  McCOUURI.Y 
MRS.  IVY  BAKI-R  PRIEST 
HONORABLE  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

CHARLES  G.  BAKALY.  JR. 

WILLIAM  S.  BANOWSKY.  M.D. 

DONALD  U  BRI  N 

MRS.  MARGARI  T  M.  BROCK 

HONORABLI  CHARLES  J.  CONRAD 

TIRSO  DEL  JUNC  O.  M.D. 

MRS.  LOVELIA  P.  I  LOURNOY 

MARKT.  GATES.  JR. 

MISS  LINDA  GOSDI.N 

RICHARD  K,  GULBRANSON 


CANDIDATES  PREFERRING 
JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

DELEGATES 


TOP  Of- GROUP 

ERNEST  V.  JOINER 

RICHARD  W.  MATTF.IS 

DONALD  L.MAXON 

JEWEL  A.  REYNOLDS 

MRS.  FRANCES  L.  CUNNINGHAM 

WILLIAM  P.  BAKER 

ROHERT  E.  MACKF.NSEN 

MRS.SHIELAD.  MESSICK 

PAULC.CAHILL 

MADISON  A.  DAVIS 

JAMES  WONG 

ELMER  M.  BURNS 

HUGH  O.  PESSNER 

WALLY  REEMELIN 

SUSAN  A.  SMITH 

RICHARD  A.  BURGARD 

ALBERT  B.  DEL  MASSO 

MRS.  MARY  M.  CASTLE 

JOHN  J.  BATES 

WILLIAM  JAMES  STROH.  JR. 

WILLIAM  CLARENCE  HAHN 

ROLAND  C.  WILKINSON 

M1ROSLAV  DJORDJEVICH 

DAVID  II.  KEYSTON 

WILLIAM  W.  HOLDEN 

HERBERT  L.  REID 

RICHARD  J.  MUIR 

QUENTIN  W.  QUIGLEY 

MRS.  RUTH  W.  BRENNAN 

WALTER  HINTZEN 

RENA  BERTOLERO 

DONALD  L.HOSKJNS 

CLIFFORD  GOEHRING 

R  WALLACE  ROHRBACHER 

KENT  H.  KAISER 

TREVOR  C.  ROBERTS 

NOEL  T.  CASEY 

THOMAS  RINEHART 

MRS.  PATRICIA  M.  WHITCOMB 

JOHN  EMMETT  CRONAN 

MRS.  SHIRLEY  H.  ODOU 

TRU  G.  WILH  ELM 

ROBERT  A.  AVERY 

DONALD  T.  CARPENTER 

J.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

ROGER  M.  GERTMENIAN 

MRS.  RUTH  E.  WAKEFIELD 

M.  VIRGINIA  JORN 

MRS.  LUCILLE  M.  MANFULL 

DALE  R.  FERGUSON 

CLARKE  E.  HESS 

BRUCE  BOGUE 

MRS.  KATHLEEN  E.CROW 

MRS.  MARY  B.  VALLENTINE 

MRS.  MARY  M.  BUERGER 

MRS.  EMMA  L.  TURNER 

WILLIS  E.  STONE 

GEORGE  H  A  LVORSEN     ' 

MRS.  EDITH  K.  STAFFORD 

WILBURS.  LEINBERRY 

JAMES  L.CAWDREY 

WILLIAM  D.  GANEY 

NORMAN  E.  WITT 

RUDOLPH  RIOS,  SR. 

CALVIN  CHAO 

JOSHUA  M.  WORKMAN 

DONALD  G.  CORTUM 

ARTHUR  D.  GUY 

DORJS  MAY  LOEFFLER 

MAXINET.  BLOOMER 

ROY  KDMOND  WICK 

YVONNE  B.  BARBER 

EDMUND  C  P.  SIIEEHAN 

JAMES  E.  MANIS 

K.  ROBERT  IIAIIN 

JOHNM.  BENNETT 

GILBERT  SHEARON 

IRW1N  W.  BOSWORTH 

MARVIN  LEE  ROBEY 

JOSEPH  L.  DAVIS 


JOIING.  Sni.MIT7 
GI.ORGF.  W.  UKOKATE 
PASOUALE  P.  SCALERA 
EVERJ-TTESTUNZ 
TYLER  K.  NORTON 
ROBERTS.  GKKF.N 
JOHN  A.  CON  LIN 
ROBERT  D.  GRANTHAM 
GEORGE  M.  DUNKLEE,  M.D. 
LAURENCE  B.  VAN  NORMAN 
LOUIS  II.  LAN  DT 
FRANK  H.TALLEY 
RICHARD  H.  DOUGHERTY 
CRAIG  F,  THORNHILL 
LLOYD  A.  HARLINE 
LEONARD  C.  HOAR,  JR. 

END  OF  GROUP 
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Ashbrook  Delegates  from  the  Bay  Area 

San  Francisco 

1    "  "  " 

Paul  C.    Cahill  -  telephone  listing  is  180  Corwin  -  431-2016  -  23/146 

Madison  A.    Davis  -  telephone  listing  is  36  Crown  Terrace  -  621-7390  -  23/166 

James  Wong    -  telephone  books  has  23  James  Wongs 

Col.    Elmer  M.    Burns  -  telephone  listing  is  117  Retiro  Way  -  921-4481  -  20/602 

Alameda 


Wally  Reemelin 

Mrs.    Susan  A.    Smith 

Richard  Burgard 

Albert  Del  Masso 

Mrs.    Mary  Castle,   D.  D.  S. 

John  J.    Bates 

William  James  Stroh 


Contra  Costa 


Mrs.    Rena  Bertolero 
Donald  Hoskins 


Marin 


Hugh  Pessner 


San  Mateo 

Mike  Djordjevich 
David  Keyston 
Kent  Kaiser 
Trevor  Roberts 


Santa  Clara 


William  C.    Hahn 
Roland  Wilkenson 
Noel  Casey 
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Stein:   Yes,  the  fund  raiser.   The  money  man. 

Pike:   Right.  Trevor  Roberts  I  believe  is  Lee  Kaiser's  son-in-law.  Never 
heard  of  those  people  in  Santa  Clara  County.   These  are  people  that 
I  presume  were  involved  in  what  they  call  UROC  (the  United  Republicans 
of  California)  which  was  an  offshoot  from  the  CRA,  because  UROC  people 
felt  the  CRA  was  too  liberal. 


Stein:   These 


are  the  people  who  oppose  income  tax  and  public  education? 


Pike:   Yes.   Liberty  Lobby  is  what  they  call  it:   no  income  tax,  everybody 
should  have  a  gun,  all  kinds  of  weird  things.  But  there  are  just  no 
real  recognizable  names  on  here.   John  Schmitz  was  the  John  Birch 
congressman.  But  other  than  that,  there's  not  anybody  that  was  of  any 
power  statewide.   But  there  were  UROC  people,  probably  YAF  people 
(Young  Americans  for  Freedom),  some  Young  Republicans,  some  conservative 
assembly  [CRA]  people.   But  you  can't  even  compare  it  to  the  Reagan 
delegation. 

A  number  of  them  may  have  been  contributors  to  several  of  these 
Washington-based  organizations  that  give  money  to  conservative 
candidates.   John  Ashbrook  is  a  congressman  who  is  always  signing 
letters  for  them.   One  group  is  the  Americans  for  Conservative  Union,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  them  out  of  Washington  that  raise  money  for 
conservative  candidates  and  causes.   A  great  many  of  those  names — they 
could  have  been  contributors  to  those.  Notice  how  they  were  dug  out  by 
the  Ashbrook  people. 

I  don't  even  remember  the  vote,  but  I'm  sure  it  was  quite  small. 
I  don't  think  John  Ashbrook  had  more  than  thirty  delegates  at  all  in 
Miami,  if  that  many.  McCloskey  probably  potentially  had  more  there  if 
McCloskey  had  been  a  candidate,  but  by  that  time  I  believe  he  had  given 
it  up.   Yes,  by  August  he  had  because  he  had  filed  for  reelection  to 
congress. 

Stein:  You  went  that  year  but  you  weren't  on  the  delegation? 

Pike:   No,  I  was  what  they  call  an  honorary  delegate.   I  think  we  talked  once 
about  the  fact  they  had  tried  to  have  more  representative  delegations 
and  they  were  looking  for  younger  people  and  more  women  and  blacks  and 
Orientals  and  particularly  Chicanes. 

That  was  the  year  they  had  a  tremendous  drive  for  what  they  called 
the  Hispanic  vote  in  the  Nixon  campaign  and  there  were  great  numbers  of 
Spanish  speaking,  Spanish  surnamed  people  who  were  contacted,  who  gave 
quite  a  bit  of  money  to  Richard  Nixon  that  year.   I  have  a  list  of  them. 
They  gave  about  a  $1,000  a  person.   They  never  contributed  to  any  other 
candidate  since.   We've  never  been  able  to  get  any  money  out  of  them. 
There  was  quite  an  Hispanic  drive  throughout  the  country  with  a  lot  of 
it  concentrated  in  California,  to  get  that  vote. 
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Pike:    So  the  delegation  was  more  representative.   So  what  they  did  with  some 

people  like  myself  and  others  was  create  a  category  of  honorary  delegate 
which  gave  you  lovely  looking  badges,  seats  to  everything;  we  went  to 
all  the  caucuses,  and  were  invited  to  all  of  the  parties.   But  you  had 
no  vote. 

Stein:   But  you  had  no  vote? 
Pike:   No. 

Stein:   Is  this  when  Mrs.  [Romana  A.]  Banuelos  who  was  later  appointed  U.S. 
treasurer,  came  to  prominence? 

if 

Pike:   Yes,  the  Nixon  campaign  was  trying  to  do  something  it  successfully  did 
that  year  for  lots  of  reasons,  probably  mainly  because  McGovern  was  the 
opponent — to  break  down  the  old  Democratic  coalition  and  create  a  new 
Republican  coalition,  and  certainly  in  that  '72  election  they  did.   A 
lot  of  labor  people  broke  loose  from  the  Democratic  nominee  and  you 
did  have  a  lot  of  ethnic  breakaway. 

Mrs.  Banuelos  was  appointed.   That's  correct.   Thank  you  for 
remembering  that.   She  came  out  of  Los  Angeles,  tortillas  or  tacos  or 
a  tamale  factory  or  something;  she  built  quite  a  business  for  herself 
there.  She  was  treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  emanating  out  of  that 
was  recognition  that  the  Republicans  weren't  all  that  stuffy.  They 
would  appoint  minority  people.   That  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that  Hispanic 
surge  and  money  that  came  in. 

Stein:   Do  you  know  what  ever  happened  to  her? 

Pike:    She  resigned. 

Stein:   Fairly  quickly  is  my  recollection,  not  too  long  afterwards. 

Pike:    I  know,  and  there  was  some  controversy  around  that,  but  I  can't 

remember  what  it  was.   Also,  I  think  a  member  of  her  family  was  ill. 
I'm  not  sure.  She  did  resign.   Is  that  when  [John]  Connally  became 
treasurer  or  George  Schultz  was  promoted  at  that  time? 

Stein:   I  don't  know. 

Pike:   Well,  I  don't  know  either,  but  one  of  them  came  in  at  that  time.   I 
guess  she's  back  in  Los  Angeles.   It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  happened  to  Mrs.  Banuelos.   I  really  don't  know. 

But  that  was  the  year  that  all  of  the  money  was  sucked  up  out  of 
the  world,  and  the  party  organizations  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
campaign,  truly,  or  very  little  to  do  with  the  campaign.   The  Committee 
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Pike:    to  Re-elect  the  President  had  field  men  that  wouldn't  quit,  very 
obnoxious  young  men  who  gave  orders  with  great  authority  and  were 
thoroughly  offensive,  alienating  the  party  structure  completely. 
They  alienated  the  national  committee,  the  state  committees,  and  the 
county  committees  by  just  riding  roughshod  over  them,  setting  up  their 
programs,  telling  them  to  do  it  that  way  or  else,  sweeping  in  at  the 
last  minute  with  advance  men  and  new  ideas  and  new  programs  to  implement. 
I  don't  know  where  they  thought  the  people  were  going  to  come  from  if 
they  didn't  come  from  the  party. 

It  was  a  very  uncomfortable  and  unpleasant  situation  for  party 
people.   I  remember  in  October  of  that  year,  Cap  Weinberger  was  here 
and  he  spoke  at  the  Commonwealth  Club.   This  was  October.   The  election's 
in  November.   I  was  at  the  head  table  and  I  was  seated  next  to  David 
Packard.   I  remember  his  commenting  to  me,  he  said,  "Maurice  Stans  called 
me  today  and  he  wants  a  million  more  dollars."  I  said,  "What  on  earth 
for?"  He  said,  "I  don't  know  but  I  guess  if  they  need  it,  they  need  it." 

Well^  we  all  know  what  it  was  needed  for  now,  but  we  didn't  then. 
Mr.  Packard  is  a  wonderful  man  and  he  went  out  and  helped  raise  a  lot 
more  money.   He  felt  that  it  must  be  needed  or  they  wouldn't  ask  for  it. 
And  all  those  things  have  done  a  lot  to — people  remember  those  things 
now — it's  done  a  lot  to  increase  the  bad  taste  of  Watergate. 

It  was  awfully  hard  to  raise  money  for  any  candidates,  any  local 
or  congressional  candidates,  that  year.   There  was  no  attempt  to  support 
them.   It  was  an  amazing  switch  because  Nixon  had  always  been  a  strong 
party  supporter:   build  the  organization,  build  the  party.  He'd  gone 
out  and  spoken  to  candidates,  and  this  complete  shift  was  just  shocking 
for  everyone  and  candidates  all  across  the  country  were  complaining 
about  it.  It  was  a  total  disregard  for  them.  The  only  thing  that  was 
important  was  the  presidency. 

I  suppose  somebody  made  a  calculated  decision  he  couldn't  win 
congress,  so  forget  them.   It  has  not  helped  at  all.   It  didn't  help 
Ford  when  he  came  in.   He  had  a  lot  of  party  rebuilding  to  do  and 
confidence  to  establish.   It  had  a  lot  to  do  with  his  problems.   People 
just  became  skeptical  of  big  campaigns,  presidential  campaigns,  after 
that.   There  was  nothing  but  grumbling. 


The  Convention 


Stein:   Backing  up  to  the  convention  a  second,  was  there  anything  special  in 
the  way  the  Nixon  delegation  was  chosen? 
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Pike:   The  Nixon  delegation  headed  by  Reagan.   Actually,  people  around  the 
governor  had  a  lot  to  do  with  picking  it,  Tom  Reed  and  Paul  Haerle. 
They  picked  it  and  the  governor  approved  it  and  it  was  sent  to  the 
president  for  approval.   I'm  sure  they  worked  with  presidential  people 
on  it. 

It  did  have  a  lot  more  ethnic  representation  than  we  ever  had 
before.   People,  frankly,  whom  a  lot  of  us  had  never  heard  of  before 
were  on  the  plane,  but  that  was  all  right.   It's  a  very  good  delegation 
actually  when  you  look  at  those  lists.   There's  a  good  balance,  a  fairly 
good  balance,  between  men  and  women.   There's  less  overpowering  by  the 
finance  people.   There  are  young  people,  there  are  elected  people, 
there  are  party  people,  and  it  is  a  very  good  delegation.  There  were 
no  problems  in  the  delegation  at  all. 

The  only  thing  that  we  had  some  interest  in  was  the  rules  situation. 
There  was  an  attempt  by  the  Ripon  Society  and  some  of  the  eastern 
delegations  to  give  more  weight  and  more  delegates  to  the  larger 
populated,  eastern  industrial  states  at  the  next  convention.   That  was 
something  we  weren't  going  to  win.   I  know  that  Hugh  Flournoy  and  a 
group  of  us  were  talking  about  trying  to  fight  for  that  on  the  floor  and 
Hugh's  attitude  was  you  couldn't  win  it  and  don't  make  waves  at  this 
time. 

Nita  Ashcraft  was,  I  believe,  on  the  platform  committee  involved 
in  the  women's  section.   She  was  fighting  for  (and  a  lot  of  us  were 
supportive  of  her)  for  whatever  we  could  do  to  help,  not  knocking 
anything  about  ERA  out,  because  the  Republican  party  has  had  that  for 
some  time.   There  was  some  apprehension  that  there  might  be  a  move  to 
do  that.   It  didn't  get  anywhere.   It  was  all  right.   But  I  know  Nita 
was  very  concerned  about  that  as  a  member  of  the  platform  committee. 

We  had  very  few  delegation  meetings;  I  think  maybe  two.  It  was  a 
very  congenial  group  of  people.  There  were  a  lot  of  parties  given  for 
us.  We  all  went  to  lovely  parties  on  yachts. 

The  only  problems  were  towards  the  end,  the  demonstrators  around 
the  convention  hall  and  the  overturned  buses.   Really,  I  think  the  night 
of  Nixon's  acceptance  speech  (nomination  or  acceptance  speech,  one  or 
the  other)  it  was  really  a  rather  terrifying  night  to  ride  out  there  on 
the  bus,  because  we  could  see  all  the  overturned  buses — not  all,  several 
overturned  buses  where  people  had  apparently  gotten  frightened  and 
gotten  off  the  bus  and  the  demonstrators  turned  them  over. 

I  think  I  mentioned  at  some  point  taking  a  cab  from  I  think  it  was 
the  Reagan  dinner  on  the  yacht.   Paul  Haerle  and  Bruce  Ha  enkamp  and  I 
took  a  cab  and  we  had  to  go  to  several  gates  before  we  could  find  one 
we  could  get  in,  and  the  demonstrators  yelled  at  us.   My  roommate  at  the 
convention  was  Agnes  Chan  from  San  Francisco  and  she  even  had  raw  meat 
thrown  at  her,  as  she  tried  to  get  through  the  gates.  When  it  was  over 
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Pike:    that  night  and  we  came  out  of  the  hall  we  could  smell  the  tear  gas 
and  it  was  smarting  in  our  eyes.   We  went  to  get  on  the  buses  to  get 
back  to  the  hotel.   So  it  was  frightening. 

Stein:   Who  were  the  demonstrators? 

Pike:    I  presume  they  were  the  anti-war,  anti-Vietnam  people.   Whether  they 
were  imported  or  whether  they  were  local,  I  don't  know.   I  would 
imagine  they  were  somewhat  imported.  Why  not?   It's  good  publicity  for 
them — it's  not  good,  but  it's  publicity.   They  were  there  in  force  but 
not  like  they  had  in  Chicago  in  '68,  not  that  kind,  not  that  much  of 
a  demonstration. 

I  don't  know,  I  have  a  theory  that  there  are  some  people  who  are 
professional  demonstrators  in  life  and  they  just  go  from  demonstration 
to  demonstration.   You  see  them  here  in  San  Francisco  and  they  all  look 
the  same.   The  same  people  that  marched  against  the  war  are  marching 
against  the  death  penalty  or  whatever.   Maybe  a  lot  of  them  are  cause 
oriented.   I  think  a  lot  of  them  just  get  involved  and  get  excited  in 
demonstrations . 

Stein:   It  seems  to  me  in  some  of  the  Watergate  investigation  there  was  talk 
that — 

Pike:    There  was  talk  that  they  were  going  to  hire  people  to  do  that  to  make 

McGovern  and  the  Democratic  party  look  bad.   Who  knows  whether  they  did 
or  not?   Certainly,  the  people  I  encountered  had  so  much  intensity  that 
I'm  inclined  to  think  they  really  felt  that  way — really  intense.  Maybe 
some  of  them  were  hired,  who  knows?  Maybe  we'll  never  know.   I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  they  were,  but  I  don't  think  they  all  were.   Or  maybe 
an  organizer  was  hired  to  collect  the  people,  but  the  people  themselves 
were  just  true  believers.   I  don't  know. 

But  it  was  frightening  when  you're  in  the  middle  of  it.   Not  so 
frightening  when  you  get  home,  but  very  frightening  at  the  time  because 
you  did  not  know  what  could  accidently  happen.   This  cab  driver,  who 
took  us  out  there  from  the  boat,  had  a  great  big  piece  of  iron  pipe 
on  the  front  seat  of  the  cab  which  he  had  been  riding  around  with  all 
during  the  thing  because  he  said,  "If  they  come  near  me,  they're  going 
to  get  it.   I'll  crack  their  heads  open."  If  the  demonstrators  were 
hired,  it  was  an  atrocious  thing  for  lots  of  reasons  but  primarily 
because  it  did  set  people  against  people  in  that  way.   That  cab  man  was 
just  frightened.   He  would  have  been  as  bad  as  the  demonstrators  if  they 
had  touched  the  cab ,  and  to  unleash  that  kind  of  feeling  is  evil . 

Stein:   Were  there  any  other  major  things  we  ought  to  mention  about  the 
convention? 
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Pike:    I  don't  remember.   It  was  a  pretty  good  display  of  party  unity  as  I 
recall.   Oh,  well,  now  [Pete]  McCloskey  was  booed,  of  course.   My 
seats  were  right  near  the  McCloskey  box.   They  had  a  box  there.   I 
remember  this.  He  came  in  with  several  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
One  of  them  was  in  a  wheel  chair  and  he  seated  them  in  his  box.   One  of 
them  interrupted  the  president  during  his  acceptance  speech  with  a  lot 
yelling  and  shouting.   The  ushers  and  guards  came  and  took  the  man  out 
and  I  think  Pete  walked  out  with  him.   That  was  an  incident  I  witnessed. 
But  he  had  brought  them  in  on  his  tickets.   I  don't  blame  him.   He  felt 
that  way,  why  not?   But  I  did  blame  the  man:   I  don't  know  how 
disrupting  the  president's  acceptance  speech  did  anything  for  anybody. 
It  irritated — made  them  feel  anti-veteran,  not  anti-the  president. 

Stein:   What  can  you  tell  me  about  Janet  Johnston,  the  national  commit teewoman 
who  was  elected  by  that  delegation? 

Pike:    She  was  in  the  Reagan  delegation  in  '72  and  dropped  thereupon  immediately 
almost  out  of  sight.   Janet  Johnston  was  the  inventor  of  the  flashing 
yellow  light  on  automobiles,  that  yellow  warning  light.   Janet  invented 
that  and  is  extremely  wealthy.  Lived  in  Willows.  She  came  into 
prominence  by  being  a  very  strong  supporter  and  financial  backer  of  Ivy 
Baker  Priest  in  the  '70  statewide  elections  when  Ivy  was  up  for  re 
election. 

In  '72  in  that  delegation,  that  particular  delegation  that  was 
going  to  Miami,  Paul  Haerle  and  others,  Tom  Reed,  were  working  extremely 
hard  to  have  a  delegation — not  on  a  quota  basis — but  young  people,  women, 
minorities,  new  faces.   I  think  Ivy  was  instrumental  in  recommending 
Janet  for  the  delegation.  Janet  was  somebody  totally  new  from  California 
for  national  commit teewoman.   I've  forgotten  who  the  national  committeeman 
was  that  year.   Obviously  he  came  from  down  south. 

Stein:   Edward  Mills. 

Pike:   Oh,  the  "bag  man"  for  Justin  Dart.   Okay,  that  figures.   [laughter] 

Stein:  What  happened  to  her? 

Pike:   Then  she  was  made  co-chairman  of  the  national  committee.   Nixon  came 
from  California,  the  new  national  chairman  did,  and  they  were  looking 
for  a  woman  from  California  and  Janet  was  pushed  for  it  and  she  took 
it.   I  don't  think  she  filled  out  the  term.   I  think  she  resigned.   I 
don't  know  if  something  happened  in  her  life  or  what.   She  really  didn't 
have  a  lot  of  political  background.   I  guess  she — I  don't  want  to  say 
she  couldn't  cope — but  she  didn't  cope  as  well  as  I  think  they  hoped 
she  would. 

Stein:   It  sounds  like  she  was  in  over  her  head. 
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Pike:   She  was.   She  was  promoted  right  up  the  line  so  fast  it  made  your  head 
swim,  thereby  causing  a  great  deal  of  anguish  to  a  lot  of  women  who 
had  wanted  the  position  and  making  them  thoroughly  irritated  with 
Paul  Haerle,  a  lot  of  what  has  built  up  over  the  years  about  Paul. 

Stein:  What  was  this  that  was  building  up? 

Pike:   Antagonism  toward  Paul  Haerle  which  culminated  when  he  endorsed  Ford 
in  the  [1976]  primary.  While  he  had  been  the  governor's  appointment 
secretary,  people  who  hadn't  gotten  appointments  didn't  like  him.   All 
these  kinds  of  things  built  up  to  a  lot  of  unleashing  of  emotion  about 
Paul  Haerle  in  '76. 

Stein:   Who  were  some  of  the  other  women  who  wanted  the  position  and  didn't  get 
it? 

Pike:   Well,  there  were  lots  of  women  up  here.   I  don't  think  there  was  anybody 
particularly  in  San  Francisco.   It  was  primarily  southern  women.   I'm 
trying  to  think  who  they  were.   I  think  Marge  Boynton  from  Mendocino 
County  was  one  person  who  wanted  it.  She  was  active  at  that  time.   I'm 
sure  she  did.   She  would  have  loved  it  in  '68.   But  she's  one. 


The  Campaign 


Stein:  Did  you  do  anything  later  on  in  the  campaign? 

Pike:   The  only  think  I  did  was  I  helped  with  the  get-out- the-vote  operation 
here,  that  fall.   Nixon's  campaign  had  its  own  program  and  its  own 
operation  and  its  own  whatever.   Jack  Molinari  was  the  Nixon  chairman 
here  and  he  and  Paul  Haerle  both  asked  me  to  come  to  some  early 
meetings  and  to  help  them  get  the  election  day  operation  set  up  properly 
in  San  Francisco.   They  were  just  up  to  here  with  the  young  "wonders  of 
the  world"  that  had  come  storming  through  telling  them  what  to  do  every 
five  minutes,  so  I  did  work  on  that.   I  don't  remember  who  our  local 
candidates  were  then,  but  I  think  there  were  several  of  them  we  were 
trying  to  help,  I  was  trying  to  help. 

Stein:  Was  that  when  Milton  Marks  ran  for  state  senate? 

Pike:   Oh,  of  course!   That's  what  I  was  most  involved  in:  Milton  Marks 's 

race.  Of  course.   I'm  sorry,  last  week  was  just  exhausting  and  I  still 
haven't  recovered  from  last  week.  Yes,  that  was  the  Milton  Marks  race 
which  we  went  into  in  August,  I  think.   No,  July,  or  at  least  Ron 
[Smith]  did.   Ron  and  Joe  [Shumate]  and  I  really  did  that  together 
although  we  weren't  a  firm  at  that  time.   But  Ron  was  still  with  the 
state  committee  with  Put. 
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Stein:   He  became  state  chairman  in  '71 

Pike:   Right.  Put  was  still  state  chairman  and  the  state  committee  was 

concerned  and  interested;  it  was  a  target  seat.   We  wanted  to  keep  it 
and  so  Put  released  Ron  to  run  the  Marks  campaign  in  about  July. 

That's  when  DMI  (Decision  Making  Information,  a  polling  firm)  had 
taken  the  poll  showing  Milton  was  very  far  behind  against  [Ron]  Pelosi. 
I  think  Milton  had  29  percent  of  the  vote  at  that  point.  We  poured 
over  that  survey  and  there  were  lots  of  issues,  but  environment  was 
everybody's  second  concern.  Milton  had  such  a  good  environmental 
record  we  started  early  with  mailers  and  radio  spots  on  environment.   I 
think  that's  probably  one  of  the  best  campaigns  we've  ever  done.  We 
were  able  to  get  enough  money  to  do  everything  we  wanted — television, 
radio,  direct  mail,  newspaper  advertising — and  hire  a  good  staff,  have 
a  good  campaign  headquarters.   It  was  an  exciting  campaign  because  of 
the  mailer.   Do  you  want  to  go  into  this  kind  of  thing? 

Stein:   Yes. 

Pike:   All  right,  fine.   I  even  have  them.   The  28th  of  October  was  a  Saturday. 
A  man  called  us  and  said  he  was  a  direct  mail  house  representative. 
That's  houses  that  will  print  and  label,  afix  the  labels  to  your  mailing, 
bag  the  mail,  and  take  it  to  the  post  office  for  you.   It's  a  service,  a 
mailing  house  service.   He  had  handled  our  direct  mail  for  Milton  and 
he  had  stumbled  across  a  Pelosi  piece.   He  did  something  very  unethical. 
He  took  one  out  of  the  mailing  house  that  he  was  going  through  and 
brought  it  to  us.   It  was  Ron  Pelosi 's  one  single  citywide  mailer  in 
the  campaign,  full  of  inaccuracies,  totally. 

That  was  about  Saturday  noon.   We  got  hold  of  our  printer  and  we 
wrote  a  piece  that  looked  the  same  size,  the  same  kind  of  paper,  that 
refuted  everything  that  was  inaccurate  about  Senator  Marks  in  the 
Pelosi  mailer.  We  were  up  until  4:30  that  morning.   I  was  at  the 
typesetter's,  Ron  was  out  at  the  Marks 's,  going  back  and  forth. 

We  got  ours  printed  and  labeled  and  bagged  by  our  mailing  house 
and  then  put  in  trucks  and  Marcia  Smolens  and  Marcia  Smythe  sat  at  the 
post  office  and  waited  until  the  Pelosi  mailer  arrived  in  its  trucks 
and  then  we  brought  our  trucks  around  the  corner  and  delivered  it  so 
both  pieces  were  in  the  same  mail  and  received  by  people  at  the  same 
time.   I  will  get  them.   [She  searches  unsuccessfuly  for  mailer.]   It 
didn't  win  a  vote  for  us  but  it  so  demoralized  the  Pelosi  campaign  they 
were  unable  to  cope  after  that. 

Pelosi  had  a  picture  of  himself  with  Mervyn  Dymally,  implying  a 
Dymally  endorsement.  Well,  Dymally  had  endorsed  Milton  and  we  happened 
to  have  a  picture  that  showed  Milton  in  the  same  position  as  Pelosi 
and  Dymally  so  we  ran  across  to  Marin  County  to  get  it  from  the  photographer 
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Pike:   at  2:00  in  the  morning.  We  had  that  picture  and  Dymally's  endorsement 
in  exactly  the  same  spot  in  the  brochure  that  Pelosi  had  his,  that  kind 
of  thing.  Fact  versus  claim. 

It  just  demoralized  the  Pelosi  campaign  because  people  got  these 
things  in  the  same  mail.   It  didn't  matter  which  one  they  read  first. 
But  Pelosi  had  claimed  a  lot  of  labor  endorsements  he  did  not  have 
that  Milton  Marks  had.  Other  things  he  claimed:   that  Milton  had  been 
a  pawn  and  a  puppet  of  the  governor.  We  pointed  out  every  single  time 
Milton  had  voted  against  the  governor  and  voted  to  override  his  vetoes, 
those  kinds  of  things. 

We  had  very  good  TV  spots  and  very  good  radio  spots.   They  were 
creative,  they  were  different,  they  had  a  lot  of  sounds  in  them,  many 
people  listened  to  them.  The  environmental  one  on  the  Farrallon  Islands 
that  I  did  not  know  Milton  had  anything  to  do  with  but  he  had  made  it  a 
wildlife  preserve.   We  had  the  seagulls  squawking  and  the  seals  honking 
in  the  background  of  that  one.  Milton  was  for  the  decriminalization  of 
marijuana.  We  had  a  spot  on  the  black  radio  stations  and  rock  stations: 
the  jail  cell  closing  because  somebody  had  been  found  smoking  marijuana 
and  Milton  Marks  voted  to  decriminalize  marijuana. 

We  also  had  very  good  stuff  on  his  tax  programs  and  his  crime 
prevention  programs.   It  was  a  good  campaign.  Milton  won  with  62  percent 
of  the  vote — 29  to  62.  We  found  that  most  of  the  women  were  undecided  so 
we  did  a  concentrated  campaign  to  win  them.  We  phoned  women  and  asked 
them  what  would  they  like  to  know  about  Senator  Marks fs  record  and  then 
we'd  send  it  to  them,  mail  it  to  them.  We  did  handout  flyers,  out  in 
the  Sunset  area  where  there  are  more  housewives.  We  did  this  distribution 
out  there  about  what  Milton  Marks  has  done  for  families  with  children, 
the  nonflamable  clothing  for  small  children,  all  these  different  bills 
he'd  introduced. 

We  did  ethnic  mailers  to  Italians  and  Spanish  speaking  and  in  the 
black  community  with  an  endorsement  by  Coretta  King — no,  it  was  a  picture 
of  Coretta  King  and  Milton  and  an  endorsement  by  Dymally.   That's  what 
I  mean  by  targeted  direct  mail. 

Stein:   When  you  would  call  women  and  ask  them  what  issue  they  wanted  to  know 
about,  how  many  women  would  be  in  a  group  like  that  that  you'd  be 
calling? 

Pike:   We  ran  a  phone  bank  all  day  and  all  night  (into  the  evening,  not  all 
night)  for  about  two  weeks.   We  had  something  like  ten  phones  and  ten 
people  phoning  and  saying,  "This  is  Milton  Marks  campaign.   Is  there 
something  you'd  like  to  know  about  the  senator's  record?  Any  problem 
that  you  would  like  an  answer  from  him  about?"  Then  we'd  get  it  to  them. 
They  had  a  tremendous  mailing  to  professional  groups.   There  was  every 
thing  in  the  world — psychiatrists  for  Milton  Marks,  doctors  for  Milton 
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Pike: 


Stein: 


Pike: 


Stein: 


Pike: 
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Pike: 
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Marks,  nurses  for  Milton  Marks,  firemen  for  Milton  Marks — and  they  all 
sent  letters  to  their  own  group.   A  very  expensive  campaign.   I'd  say 
something  like  $300,000 

Could  you  run  a  campaign  for  him  like  that  now  with  the  current 
campaign  spending  limits? 

Well,  he  won  last  time.  We  didn't  run  his  campaign  last  time.  He 
asked  us  to  but  we  did  not.   Ed  Slevin  did  and  he  won.   He  beat 
Mendelsohn. 

I  was  just  wondering  if  someone  could  spend  that  amount  of  money  these 
days. 

I  don't  know  how  much  Milton  spent.   I'm  sure  quite  a  good  deal.   It 
might  not  even  have  approached  last  time.   Milton  has  a  continuing 
problem  of  Republican  defection  because  they  don't  feel  that  he  is  a 
real  Republican.   But  Milton  had  labor  support  this  time  and  Mendelsohn 
didn't.   Milton's  always  had  some  labor  support  but  he  had  it  over 
whelmingly  this  time  because  Mendelsohn  had  voted  against  [Joe]  Mazzola 
on  the  supervisorial  hearing,  and  he  had  taken  the  position  the  majority 
of  the  board  did  on  the  strike  situation.   So  they  were  opposed  to  him 
and  therefore  they  were  even  more  in  force  for  Milton  this  time. 
Milton's  vote  was  heaviest  in  the  Sixteenth  Assembly  District  which 
starts  over  here  [Pacific  Heights]  and  goes  all  the  way  down  the 
waterfront  and  in  to  Hunter's  Point  and  all  the  way  down.   It's  the 
blue  collar,  heavy  labor  area.   His  vote  was  not  as  good  in  the  17th 
(this  area  through  here). 

Did  people  support  Mendelsohn  in  this  area? 
Yes,  in  the  17th. 

I  remember,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  running  into  Marks  on  the  corner  of 
Van  Ness  and  Union  or  Van  Ness  and  Lombard,  giving  out  literature. 

Right,  which  he  has  always  done.   He  is  the  person,  of  course,  that  was 
referred  to  the  other  night  as  the  one  candidate  who  stays  in  office 
by  going  to  every  meeting  and  only  staying  a  few  minutes.   But  he  does 
work  hard  at  it,  year  in  and  year  out,  not  just  during  campaign  time. 
Nobody  can  fault  Milton  as  a  candidate.   He  works  twenty- four  hours  a 
day,  never  missing  anything.   He's  been  a  state  senator  for  a  long  time 
now  and  it's  not  beneath  him  to  go  out  on  a  street  corner  and  hand  out 
his  literature.   A  lot  of  them  get  highly  elevated — "It's  somebody  else's 
problem  now."  But  that's  never  been  his  attitude.   I  think  he  thrives 
on  it,  I  really  do,  just  thrives  on  it. 

He  certainly  looked  like  he  was  enjoying  himself.   It  was  early  in 
the  morning.   He  was  obviously  out  there  to  get  the  people  going  to 
work. 
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Pike:   That's  right,  and  probably  prior  to  that  he  had  been  to  three  or  four 

labor  halls,  hiring  halls,  early  in  the  morning  and  during  the  night  he'd 
probably  been  to  the  police  stations  and  fire  stations,  let  alone  ten 
meetings.   He's  indefatigable  as  a  campaigner.  You  cannot  be  lazy  about 
your  own  personal  involvement  if  you're  going  to  run  against  Milton 
Marks .   [ laugh  ter ] 


The  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  1971 

Stein:  The  only  other  election  I  want  to  ask  about  is  the  1971  Republican  State 
Central  Committee.   Is  there  anything  we  need  to  say  about  that?  That 
was  when  Put  Livermore  was  elected  chairman. 

Pike:   Yes,  that  was  totally  uncontested.  He  won  that  unanimously.  Yes,  isn't 
that  when  Gordon  Luce — 

Stein:  Gordon  Luce  won  for  vice-chairman. 

Pike:   That  had  the  potential  of  being  quite  a  fight.   It  didn't  develop  because 
Cliff  Anderson  was  the  other  person  in  the  race  against  Gordon  Luce 
from  Los  Angeles.   Cliff  had  been  a  good  worker  in  the  party  vineyards, 
and  he  had  been  for  a  long  period  of  time.   Gordon  Luce  had  been  the 
governor's  director  of  transportation  or  something  like  that  in  Sacramento, 
There  was  tremendous  pressure  exerted  on  everyone  by  people  in  the 
governor's  office  to  vote  for  Gordon  Luce.   I  don't  know  of  anybody  who 
had  any  direct  threats,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  mumbling  about  it. 

• 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Robert  Walker,  Bob  Walker,  was  in  the 
governor's  office  at  that  time  and  there  wasn't  a  single  gathering  of 
more  than  three  or  four  Republicans  that  you  could  go  to  that  he  wasn't 
there.  You  got  the  feeling  he  was  a  spy.  You  really  did.   Everybody 
was  called  and  the  pressure  exerted  was  tremendous  on  people.  You  had 
to  wonder  why,  what  they  had  against  Cliff  Anderson.   Cliff  Anderson 
had  been  on  the  Goldwater  delegation  with  Reagan.  He  had  been  a  Reagan 
supporter.   Somebody  just  decided  it  should  be  Gordon  Luce.   It  was  a 
very  sad  kind  of  thing  for  a  great  many  of  us  who  were  friends  of 
Cliff's  and  thought  he  would  make  an  excellent  chairman  eventually. 
Gordon  Luce  was  not  the  best  chairman  we've  ever  had. 

Stein:   I  gather  he  was  from  the  conservative  end  of  things. 

Pike:   Gordon  Luce?  Yes.   So  was  Cliff.   Perhaps  it  had  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  Cliff  had  been  so  involved  with  Nixon  in  his  Young  Republican 
days.   He  was  a  Finch  supporter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bob  Finch  had  just 
become  a  partner  in  Cliff  Anderson's  law  firm  in  Pasadena.   That  may 
have  been  why  they  didn't  want  Cliff. 
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Stein:   I  notice  that  Frank  Adams  got  in  as  state  treasurer. 
Pike:   Yes,  probably  so. 

I  felt  very  badly  about  it  because  I  thought  Cliff  would  be  a 
better  chairman,  much  better.   He's  a  technician,  he  knows  about 
campaigns,  he  knows  how  to  make  candidates  happen  and  all  the  work 
that  goes  into  it.   Gordon  Luce  was  a  very  pleasant  man,  a  very  nice 
man.   But  he  was  a  lazy  vice-chairman  and  he  was  a  lazy  chairman.   It 
did  not  reach  the  proportions  of  the  Livermore  fight  for  vice-chairman 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  emotion  generated. 

II 

Pike:    Cliff  went  on  to  become  very  much  involved  in  Ed  Reineke's  campaign  for 
governor.   That's  about  the  last  thing  Cliff  has  done  politically.   He's 
now  out  of  politics. 


Reflections  on  Richard  Nixon 


Stein:   Before  we  leave  the  general  subject  of  electoral  politics,  I  wonder  if 
we  could  discuss  Richard  Nixon  for  a  moment,  since  we've  been  talking 
about  him  all  these  many  weeks.   What  are  your  feelings  now  about  him 
and  about  Watergate? 

Pike:    I  really  still  don't  know.   I'm  still  confused  by  it.   I  find  it  very 
hard  to  believe  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  planning  of  it  or 
the  execution  of  it.   I  think  quite  probably  he  did  try  to  protect  his 
employees,  the  people  that  were  close  to  him.   I  think  they  didn't  let 
him  know  for  a  long  time. 

I  can  imagine  him  saying  the  morning  afterwards,  "What  damn  fool 
did  that?"  and  nobody's  going  to  say,  "I  was  the  damn  fool."  They're 
just  not  going  to  tell  the  president  of  the  United  States  that  and  I 
think  that  compounded  it.   I  think  he  compounded  it  further  as  it  went 
on. 

I  feel  very  sorry  for  the  man,  and  particularly  for  his  wife, 
down  there  in  San  Clemente,  because  nothing  could  have  been  more 
devastating  to  him  than  to  have  had  to  resign  from  office.   When  you 
talk  about  punishment  I  think  that's  quite  sufficient  punishment  when 
you  know  the  person.   I  think,  as  he  said  on  the  tapes,  he  has  no 
future.   He  cannot  be  an  integral  part  of  government  again  and  that's 
very  devastating  to  him,  I'm  sure. 

I  think  the  Watergate  thing  was  just  absolutely  asinine,  but  no 
more  so  than  all  the  stupid  things  that  a  lot  of  others  have  done.   I 
don't  think  it  was  the  breaking  into  the  Democratic  headquarters  per  se 
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Pike:   that  was  so  awful.   It  was  all  the  things  that  happened  afterwards  in 
the  attempt  to  push  it  under  the  rug.  The  rug  just  wouldn't  hold  it 
because  the  temper  of  the  times  has  changed  so.   I  think  that  if  the 
Bobby  Baker  incident  had  ever  been  fully  investigated  by  a  Senate 
committee  such  as  the  Watergate  Committee,  Lyndon  Johnson  would  have 
had  to  have  resign  as  well  as  a  lot  of  Senators  on  the  Hill. 

I'm  sorry,  of  course,  that  all  this  had  to  happen  and  come  to  the 
fore  in  the  Republican  administration,  but  this  sort  of  thing  had  to 
come  out  somewhere  along  the  line  to  stop  abuse  in  government,  and  for 
that  I'm  glad.   I'm  just  regretful  that  it  was  my  party,  because  I 
think  it's  been  just  as  bad  on  the  other  side  over  the  years  with  other 
presidents. 

I  feel  quite  sorry,  as  I  say,  for  him  and  for  a  lot  of  people 
involved.   I  feel  sorry  for  John  Mitchell's  little  girl,  for  instance, 
and  for  the  Ehrlichman  children.   I  know  Peter  Ehrlichman,  an  awfully 
nice  young  man,  married,  probably  has  a  family  by  now.   All  those  people 
are  all  affected. 

It's  a  good  lesson  for  people  not  to  get  too  powerful  and  to 
realize  that  there's  something  very  heady  about  the  White  House  and  it 
can  happen  to  anybody.   I  just  hope  it  doesn't  happen  to  Hamilton  Jordan, 
Jody  Powell,*  and  the  others,  where  they  were  always  thinking  they  could 
speak  for  the  president  and  throwing  what  the  president  says  around  all 
the  time.   That's  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do .   I  think  [Jeb]  Magruder 
and  [John]  Dean  and  those  people  should  never  have  been  hired  in  those 
positions  in  the  first  place.   They  couldn't  handle  it  and  something  went 
really  askew  in  the  evaluation  of  people. 

Stein:  Did  you  watch  the  David  Frost  interviews  with  Nixon? 

Pike:    I  watched  the  first  and  second  and  fourth  one.   I  did  not  watch  the 

third  one.   The  one  that  I  was  the  most  impressed  with  was  the  second 
one  on  foreign  policy.   I  thought  his  evaluations  of  people,  foreign 
leaders,  his  almost  human  vignettes  about  things,  made  history  much 
more  exciting  and  alive  and  I  thought  that  was  a  very  splendid  one.   I 
watched  the  first  one  and  thought  he  did  a  very  credible  job  of  it  from 
his  viewpoint.   The  last  one  I  watched,  it  seemed  to  me  that  just 
rambled  around  a  lot,  covered  a  lot  of  territory.   But  I  thought  it  was 
very  good.   I  just  think  it's  a  humiliating  thing  for  him  to  have  had 
to  do,  for  anybody  to  have  to  do,  and  I'm  surprised  he  did  it.   Except 
that  I'm  sure  he  thinks  he's  vindicated  himself. 

Stein:   Do  you  think  that  money  was  any  factor? 


*Aides  of  President  Jimmy  Carter. 
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Pike:    I  don't  know.   I  suppose  it  must  have  been  to  some  degree.   That's  a 
rather  extensive  piece  of  property  down  there,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
San  Clemente.   He  does  own  it.   He  does  have  royalties  from  the  book. 
I  suppose  he  gets  some  kind  of  federal  pension.   I  think  that  was 
probably  part  of  the  reason  for  the  pardon.   [Former  President  Gerald] 
Ford  realized  "How  would  the  man  live?"  He  would  probably  be  disbarred 
as  an  attorney  and  what  on  earth  would  he  live  on?  And  if  he  was 
pardoned  he  could  probably  still  get,  I  presume — I  don't  know — the 
pension.   Pat  Nixon  has  been  very  ill.   At  any  rate,  he  has  a  wife  to  take 
care  of.   Both  girls  were  married  but  still — and  I  just  wonder  if  that 
didn't  enter  into  Ford's  mind  a  little  bit.  Whether  this  money  is  vital 
or  not,  who  knows?   I  just  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  his  monetary 
situation  is. 
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IV  PROFESSIONAL  POLITICS 


California  Journal 

Stein:  What  I'd  like  to  do  now  is  cut  off  with  the  political  campaigns  because — 
Pike:   We've  done  enough  of  that — just  groggy  with  them! 

Stein:   And  talk  a  little  bit  about  your  own  activities  in  a  more  general  sort 
of  way.   I'll  start  with  your  involvement  with  the  California  Journal 
and  the  California  Center  for  Research  and  Education. 

Pike:    I  am  sure  those  people  were  very  disappointed  in  me.   Quite  as  a  bolt 
out  of  the  blue,  I  got  an  invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors — no,  Jim  Halley  called  me,  I  guess,  and  said,  would  I  be 
willing  to  accept?  My  name  had  come  up.   I  said,  "Well,  yes.   It  sounds 
very  interesting."  He  said,  "I  certainly  will  support  you  and  I  know 
Pete  Wilson  will." 

Anyway,  I  was  put  on  the  board  of  directors.  At  that  time,  I 
believe,  they  still  thought  I  worked  for  Bechtel  Corporation  and  they 
were  on  a  drive  for  money  and  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  board 
of  directors  is  to  help  raise  money. 

Stein:   And  they  thought  you  could  get  money  from  Bechtel? 

Pike:    I'm  sure  that  was  it.   Nobody  said  anything  when  it  dawned  on  them  that 
I  wasn't  with  Bechtel  and  I  did  serve  another  term.   I  served  two  terms 
on  the  board  of  directors.   I  had  some  problems.   The  meetings  often 
came  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  from  a  business  standpoint  I  couldn't 
take  the  time  to  go,  so  I  did  miss  some  meetings.   I  did  not  raise  any 
money  for  them  and  so  they  very  nicely  said  they  needed  to  replace  us 
with  blacks  and  so  forth,  which  was  quite  all  right  with  me,  but  I'm 
sure  that  was  why  I  was  asked  to  be  on  it.   There  was  nothing  that  I 
could  do  to  help  them  in  that  regard. 
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Pike:    I  enjoyed  the  experience,  though,  because  I  met  some  interesting  people 
on  the  board  of  directors.   I  think  it's  a  good  magazine.   I  think 
it's  become  better  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  than  it  was  early  on. 
They  must  have  gotten  some  very  good  funding. 

They  originally  were  funded  by  a  Ford  or  a  Rockefeller  grant,  I 
think,  and  that  was  beginning  to  run  out  in  the  period  I  was  on  the 
board  and  they  were  looking  for  more  foundations  to  contact.   They 
really  needed  people  who  could  do  that.   Now,  there  is  a  Bechtel  fund 
or  foundation  but  it  is  strictly  a  family  corporation  and  it's  a  family- 
operated  fund.   They  don't  tend  to  give  to  things  in  the  same  way  that 
Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  and  Ford  do.   It's  not  that  large  a  foundation 
to  begin  with.   They  are  very  supportive  of  a  lot  of  good  projects.   I 
think  they  give  quite  a  bit  of  money  to  Boy  Scouts  and  things  like  that. 
But  I'm  sure  I  was  a  great  disappointment  to  them  in  that  regard. 

Also,  they  did  have  to  have  a  certain  number  of  Republicans  on 
there  and  some  women.   But  I  did  meet  some  interesting  people.   I  found 
out  that  they  were  in  financial  trouble.   I  hope  they're  not  in  such 
financial  trouble  now  because  it  is  a  good  publication. 

Stein:   Were  there  any  major  controversies? 

Pike:   No,  the  only  controversies  that  I  ever  encountered  was  how  what  money 

they  had  was  spent.   The  management  was  a  little  sloppy  sometimes  about 
that  and  it  was  something  that  concerned  Jim  Halley  very  much  about 
watching  the  funds  and  not  overextending  too  far  and  seeing  the  income 
in  sight.  But  it  never  got  to  be  a  really  bitter  controversy.   I  could 
tell  by  the  questions  that  Jim  would  ask  at  the  meetings  that  that  was 
his  concern. 

Stein:  We've  gotten  an  enormous  amount  of  information  out  of  the  California 
Journal  in  the  office, 

Pike:   Yes,  they  do  put  out  a  good  publication.   They  apparently  have  a 

managing  director  now.   They  have  an  interview  program  on  TV  now,  and 
they  did  one  with  Pete  Wilson  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  which  is  why  I 
watched  it.   He  was  interviewed  by  a  woman  who  was  announced  as  some 
kind  of  a  managing  director.   I  do  not  believe  it's  a  position  that 
they  had  when  I  was  with  the  board.   [she  looks  at  issue  of  California 
Journal]   Managing  editor.   That,  I  believe,  is  a  new  position.   Leah 
Cartabruno  is  her  name. 

Eugene  Lee,  from  [the  University  of  California]  Berkeley  has  been 
on  there  from  the  beginning.   He  was  one  of  the  founders.   He's  a 
fascinating  man,  just  a  wonderful  man.   I  see  that  Hugh  Flournoy  is  on 
it  now  and  that's  good.   Pete  Wilson  is  no  longer  en  the  board  of 
directors.   Flournoy  probably  replaced  him.   Ed[win]  Meese,  who  was  in 
Governor  Reagan's  office,  is  on  there  now,  and  Bruce  Sumner — I  don't 
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Pike:   know  what  Bruce' s  registration  is  now.   He  used  to  be  a  Young  Republican 
and  a  Republican  assemblyman.   But  he's  a  liberal- to-moderate  Republican 
who  was  unable  to  survive  in  Orange  County.   Pat  Brown  appointed  him  to 
the  superior  court.   Don  Livingston  from  Carter  Hawley  Hale  is  a 
Republican  on  the  board.   Of  course,  those  are  money  people;  Carter 
Hawley  Hale  stores  are  money.  Of  course,  Hugh  Flournoy  is  the  academic 
world,  Republican. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  come  in,  and  the  Natomas  Company.   I  see 
they've  got  Dorman  Commons  on  there  as  president  of  Natomas.   He  came 
on  the  board  in  my  last  year  on  the  board  of  directors.   I  don't  blame 
them.   They've  got  to  find  sources  of  money  to  support  the  publication. 
They  still  have  the  same  number  of  women  that  they  had.   Three  women. 

Somebody  in  one  of  the  eastern  states  was  trying  to  emulate  this 
publication.   I  saw  one  version  of  it  and  it  couldn't  even  touch  this. 
They  really  go  out  and  find  people  who  do  some  investigative  reporting. 
I  think  they  plan  well.   Tom  Hoeber  [publisher]  and  Ed  Salzman  [editor] — 
they  really  are  long  range  planners.   That  was  one  thing  we  used  to 
discuss  towards  the  end  of  the  board  meetings,  maybe  a  couple  of  issues 
in  advance  and  what  they  were  planning.  They  had  a  program  of  people 
throughout  the  state  in  both  parties  reading  the  issues  from  a  critical 
standpoint.   They  tried  to  balance  their  coverage.   I  just  think  it's  a 
fantastic  publication,  fantastic.   I  presume  you  subscribe  to  it  in  your 
office. 

Stein:  Yes. 

Pike:   Their  individual  subscriptions  were  beginning  to  pick  up  considerably 

rather  than  institutional — the  institutional  ones  had  been  the  mainstay, 
but  I  think  this  has  more  acceptance  now  by  people  interested  in 
politics  and  California  government,  on  an  individual  basis,  than  it  used 
to  have.  They  have  more  individual  subscriptions.   It's  not  expensive, 
it  really  isn't,  at  $15  a  year. 


Shumate-Smith  &  Associates 


Stein:   Let  me  ask  you  about   Shumate-Smith  &  Associates.   We  talked  a  little 
bit  about  the  firm  when  you  told  me  about  how  you  left  Bechtel.   Who 
are  Shumate  and  Smith? 

Pike:   Well,  Joe  Shumate,  when  I  met  him,  was  an  EDP  computer  person.  When 
I  became  chairman  of  the  county  committee  I  decided  it  was  time  they 
updated  their  techniques  on  electing  candidates,  and  Joe  Shumate  is  one 
of  the  people  who  helped  us.   He  did  computer  work  and  analyses  for  us, 
and  my  executive  director  at  the  time  was  Ron  Smith.  He  had  been 
executive  director  of  the  county  committee  under  Put  Livermore.   He  had 
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Pike:   been  a  friend  of  mine  for  years,  because  he  had  been  a  volunteer 
helper  around  the  state  committee  when  I  was  secretary  and  things 
like  that.   He  had  also  been  in  the  Reagan  campaign  in  '66. 

Stein:   I  see.   What  exactly  does  the  firm  do? 

Pike:   We  manage  campaigns.  We  can  do  it  either  on  a  day-to-day  basis  or  on 
a  consultant  basis.  Managing  campaigns  means  developing  the  overall 
strategy,  budget,  surveying,  polling,  design  of  the  media,  radio 
supervision — we  don't  do  the  production  of  media  ourselves — supervision 
of  the  media,  which  means  finding  good  production  people  to  do  the  TV 
spots  and  the  radio  spots.  We  do  do  our  own  direct  mail;  that  is,  we 
create  it,  write  it.  And  we  do  the  organizational  work  for  campaign. 
Now,  we  can  do  all  of  those  things  or  we  can  do  any  part  that  the 
campaign  might  want. 

Before  we  went  into  business  together  we  did  the  [John]  Barbagelata 
election,  the  first  one,  in  '69.   I  had  just  become  county  chairman  and 
Mr.  Livermore  had  been  the  county  chairman.   He  went  off  to  the  Far 
East  for  six  weeks  and  he  said,  "When  I  come  back  I  want  a  Republican 
running  for  the  board  of  supervisors;  that's  your  charge." 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  developed  to  be  John  Barbagelata  from 
a  lot  of  circumstances,  but  he  was  a  person  whom  the  financial  and 
business  community  were  willing  to  put  up  enough  money  to  support.  He 
had  a  lot  of  background  and  contacts  in  the  neighborhood  in  that  area. 
So  we  really  managed  that  campaign  although  we  were  not  paid  a  fee  for 
it  at  all  because  we  were  not  a  firm  then  and  Ron  and  Joe  were  both 
staff  people  loaned  out  to  the  campaign. 

We  did  [John]  Molinari  in  '71,   reelection  of  John  Reading  in 
Oakland  in  '73.  Ron  was  on  his  own  by  then.  He  had  left  the  state 
committee.  He  was  just  out  there  doing  it  and  he  got  the  Reading 
campaign.   Bechtel  released  me  to  do  the  get-out-the-vote  on  that. 
Joe  did  the  polling.  Then  together  we  did  Dianne  Feinstein's  second 
supervisorial  race  that  fall  and  Milton  Marks 's  senate  race  in  '72. 
And  that's — when  we  were  doing  the  Marks  one — is  when  we  really  decided, 
"Let's  get  paid  more  for  this,  all  of  us." 

Stein:   And  whose  campaigns  have  you  done  since  then? 

Pike:    Since  Marks  we  did  Pete  McCloskey's  primary  in  '74,  John  Veneman  for 
lieutenant  governor  in  the  primary  which  he  lost  in  '74,  Peter  Behr's 
primary  in  '74.   We  did  Congressman  Burt  Talcott  in  the  fall  of  '74 
and  George  Milias,  who  ran  against  Norman  Mineta,   and  Gary  Fernandez, 
who  ran  against  George  Miller.   In  all  of  our  operations  together  I  guess 
we've  had  about  ten  wins  and  six  losses. 

Stein:   That's  not  a  bad  record. 
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Pike:    Then  in  '75  we  did  Molinari  for  reelection  and  Dianne  [Feinstein] 
for  mayor  [of  San  Francisco].   This  year  we  did  Talcott  again,  Bran 
Fanning,  Bob  Beverly  for  the  state  senate,  who  won,  Propositions  R  and 
S  in  Oakland,  which  won.   We  did  some  polling — the  first  time  out  of 
state — we  did  some  survey  work  in  Illinois  for  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  this  year.   We're  hopeful  of  getting  into  that  field. 
We  do  polling  and  surveys  for  various  clients,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  others.   I  did  the  special  work  on  "No  on  14."*  I  was  hired  to  do 
the  operation,  put  together  that  whole  thing  where  they  bussed  in  the 
3,500  farmers  to  the  Concord  Pavilion  and  had  the  rally  and  then  they 
went  precinct  walking.   I  did  that  on  "No  on  14."  Let's  see,  who  else 
have  we  done?   I  guess  those  are  the  candidates  that  we  have  done. 
We've  done,  as  I  say,  the  statistical  analyses  and  demographic  analyses 
for  the  county  committee  all  along. 

Stein:  What  sort  of  guidelines  do  you  establish  for  yourself  as  to  what 
campaigns  you  work  on? 

Pike:    Sometimes  we  have  a  conflict.  We  usually  try  to  take  candidates  whom  we 
believe  in  philosophically,  like  Jack  Veneman,  Bob  Finch,  people  like 
that.  We  look  at  a  campaign:   first,  what  are  the  chances  of  winning 
it?  What  are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  candidate  and  the 
candidate's  opponent?  What  are  the  potentials  for  fund  raising?   Can 
we  carry  out  a  good  campaign  and  can  we  get  paid?  We  have  to  think 
about  that. 

We've  never  taken  a  campaign  just  for  the  money — so  far.   [she 
knocks  on  wooden  coffee  table]   We  have  a  very  low  overhead.   We  don't 
feel  the  candidates  or  the  campaigns  want  to  pay  for  us  to  have  fancy 
offices  and  that  kind  of  thing.  We  do  know  firms  that  have  gone  almost 
bankrupt  because  of  that.   They've  overextended  themselves.   They've 
gone  into  big  offices  with  a  large  staff  and  experts  on  press  relations 
and  all  this  stuff  and  then  they've  had  to  take  a  campaign  just  to  keep 
themselves  going,  campaigns  that  maybe  don't  even  have  a  chance. 

From  our  standpoint  we  have  not  had  enough  selling  of  ourselves 
outside  the  state  of  California  and  made  enough  contacts  to  do  that, 
but  we're  beginning  to  do  that  now.   Our  decisions:   the  three  of  us 
must  agree;  that  was  true  from  the  beginning.  We  must  agree  to  do  or 
not  to  do  something,  all  three  of  us.  We've  had  no  problems  with  that 
so  far.   I  really  can't  see  that  we're  going  to. 


*Proposition  14  on  the  November  1976  ballot  was  a  hotly  contested 
initiative  to  reenact  the  Agricultural  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1975 
with  some  alterations  and  with  directions  to  the  state  legislature  to 
appropriate  the  funds  necessary  for  implementation. 
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Pike:   We  did  have  quite  a  lengthy  discussion  amongst  the  three  of  us  when  we 
did  Dianne  [Feinstein]  for  mayor  as  to  what  it  would  do  to  us  as  a 
Republican  firm  and  weighing  those  values.   Both  Ron  and  I  felt  very 
strongly  committed  to  Dianne's  candidacy.   Joe  was  not  that  committed  or 
imbued  with  it  but  he  did  not  feel  that  we  would  damage  ourselves  so 
he  agreed  we  should  do  it.   I  don't  think  we  really  did  damage  ourselves 
from  a  Republican  standpoint.   The  only  damage  we  did  was  by  not  winning. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  lot  of  hue-and-cries  among  the  people 
that  have  been  in  hue  and  cry  about  me  ever  since  I  was  involved  in 
politics  and  if  it  hadn't  been  that  they  would  have  found  something 
else.   Going  into  business  potentially  caused  some  problems  for  me  as 
a  member  of  the  county  committee.   That's  why  I'm  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  county  committee.   My  friends  and  people  who  know  me  didn't  ever 
feel  that  I  was  using  the  county  committee  for  business  purposes  at  all, 
but  those  who  don't  like  me  anyway  and  disagree  with  me — of  course,  that 
gave  them  an  added  cause  to  yell  about  me.   Of  course,  it  was  much 
easier  for  the  chairman  and  everybody  else  if  I'm  not  an  elected  member 
of  the  county  committee.   It's  also  better  from  my  time  standpoint 
because  I  couldn't  always  show  up  at  a  meeting  once  a  month. 

But  we  look  at  the  campaign  initially:   is  this  a  winable  campaign? 
Can  we  make  it  a  good  campaign?  Then  come  to  terms  with  the  client  and 
move  on  from  there. 

Stein:   Do  you  ever  have  a  preference  between  people  campaigns  versus  issue 
campaigns? 

Pike:   We  have  basically  done  people  campaigns.   We  want  very  much  to  do  issue 
campaigns  for  lots  of  reasons.  We  think  we  have  some  techniques  that 
could  be  effective.  We  think  there's  more  money  there,  from  a  strictly 
selfish  standpoint.   There's  more  money  in  that  than  there  is  in 
candidates  and  it  isn't  as  time  consuming.   You  can  set  down  a  plan  and 
get  it  executed.   You  don't  have  to  deal  with  the  masses  of  people  that 
drain  you.   This  sounds  negative  about  the  profession  and  I  don't  mean 
it  to  be  that  way  because  all  three  of  us  love  people,  all  kinds  of 
people.   But  campaigns  seem  to  attract  a  certain  number  of  weird  people. 
All  campaigns  do.   And  dealing  with  them  is  very  draining. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  all  three  of  us  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  with  the  candidate.   Both  personally  and  professionally  we  like 
to  do  that,  and  that  can  be  very  draining  of  energies.   With  only 
three  or  us,  to  make  enough  money  to  support  ourselves  and  to  have  a 
profit,  that  means  you  have  to  take  a  lot  of  those  campaigns  that 
exhaust  you.  We  don't  seem  to  have  enough  rest  time,  vacation  time. 
There's  always  a  campaign  and  there's  always  a  need  to  have  a  client. 
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Pike:   But  we'd  very  much  like  to  get  into  initiatives  and  ballot  propositions. 
We've  done  polling  for  them  and  our  greatest  involvement  came  when  I 
did  a  special  project  for  "No  on  14"  last  year.   It's  the  kind  of  thing 
I've  done  all  my  life,  but  it  was  for  a  proposition.   It  was  a  month- 
and-a-half  to  two-month  operation. 

Stein:   What  did  you  do? 

Pike:   — For  which  we  got  very  well  reimbursed.   They  bussed  in  3,500  farmers 
from  all  over  Northern  California  to  the  Concord  Pavilion  and  there 
was  a  rally  there.   Then  they  walked  precincts.   It  was  bringing  the 
rural  to  the  city  areas  to  walk  precincts  for  a  "no"  vote  on  14. 

What  I  had  to  do  was  pick  the  precincts;  manufacture,  create, 
prepare,  produce  the  walking  kits  for  each  person  on  the  bus;  and 
provide  local  people  to  get  on  the  bus  and  go  with  them;  train  the 
local  people  who  got  on  the  bus  and  train   the  walkers  and  provide 
directions  for  the  bus  driver.   That  sounds  simple,  but  we  had  to 
prepare  a  map  for  the  bus  drivers  bringing  all  these  people  in,  how  to 
get  to  the  Pavilion.   You  had  to  have  maps  from  here  to  Santa  Clara 
County,  San  Mateo  County,  Alameda  County,  Contra  Costa  County  to  a 
point  in  a  specific  precinct  where  the  people  were  dropped.   Each  person 
had  to  have  instructions  and  a  map  and  you  had  to  make  sure  that 
everybody  got  home  safely. 

The  Farm  Bureau  and  the  "No  on  14"  people  did  all  the  recruiting 
of  these  3,500  people  who  came  in  fifty- three  buses.   Recruiting  was 
not  our  problem,  fortunately.   It  was  a  very  exciting  operation.   Some 
people  had  to  leave — they  came  from  as  far  south,  midstate,  as  Dinuba — 
and  they  left  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  those  buses  and 
rode  all  the  way  up  there.   They  had  the  concert  and  we  insisted  on 
feeding  them.   They  were  not  going  to  be  fed  originally  and  we  insisted 
that  you  can't  do  that,  you've  got  to  feed  people.   So  they  upped  their 
budget  and  so  they  got  food  and  they  had  the  concert  and  a  pep  rally 
and  then  they  got  back  on  these  buses.  Meantime,  we  had  put  all  the 
stuff  on  the  buses. 

We  had  to  route  the  buaes  to  precincts  where  it  would  be  easy  for 
them  then  to  take  off  and  go  home,  because  those  poor  people  had  been 
on  the  road  for  a  long  time  and  they  were  going  to  walk  the  precinct. 
We  limited  it  to  an  hour's  walk  in  the  precinct  because  it  came  at  the 
end  of  the  day.   The  only  complaints  I  had  were  that  they  wanted  to 
walk  longer.   But  we  were  thinking  of  them  having  ridden  all  day  and 
having  the  long  ride  home — those  that  went  way  up  north  to  Redding  still 
had  to  go  home  that  night,  and  back  to  Watsonville  and  so  forth. 

But  it  was  quite  exciting,  it  really  was,  to  stand  on  that  hill 
there  at  the  Concord  Pavilion  and  see  these  buses  just  roll  in.  We 
had  suggested  to  the  bus  captains,  who  were  recruited  by  the  Farm  Bureau, 
that  they  put  banners  on  their  buses,  and  they  had;  they  had  made 
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Pike:   banners  and  put  them  on:   "Farmers  from  Watsonville,  No  on  14."  They 
caravanned  up  the  freeways.   I  had  provided  people  in  the  parking  lot 
to  bring  the  buses  in.   Each  bus  had  a  number.   The  captains  were 
instructed  to  call  us  at  a  special  phone  number  before  they  took  off: 
what  time  they  were  leaving,  how  many  people  were  on  board,  and  their 
estimated  time  of  arrival.   So  then  we  had  to  make  sure  that  buses 
were  placed  right  in  the  parking  lot  for  pull-out  to  go  to  the  furthest 
precincts  first,  all  that  kind  of  thing.  We  had  to  rent  some  extra 
buses  for  the  people  who  came  in  cars  to  put  them  on  a  bus  to  go  to 
nearby  precincts  and  come  back  to  pick  up  their  cars  to  go  home. 

But  as  far  as  the  actual  policy  making  in  that  campaign,  we  were 
not  involved.   We  would  like  to  be  in  on  the  beginning  of  an  initiative 
campaign  and  help  design  the  strategy  and  all  that.   We'll  be  actively 
trying  to  search  out  such  clients  next  year,  maybe  even  this  year  if 
there's  going  to  be  anything  else  on  the  ballot  here  besides  those  two 
propositions  regarding  T.*  There  may  or  may  not  be  some  other  things. 
Rent  control  was  defeated  in  Berkeley.   If  that  had  passed  over  there, 
I'm  sure  there  would  have  been  one  here.  Airport  bonds  are  coming  up; 
things  like  that  we  would  like  to  get  involved  in. 

Stein:  In  the  methods  that  you  choose  to  campaign  with,  do  you  set  guidelines 
to  yourself  as  to  what  sort  of  methods  you'll  use  and  what  methods  you 
simply  wouldn't  use? 

Pike:   Well,  we  wouldn't  do  dirty  tricks,  if  that's  what  you  mean.   No,  our 
pattern  is  very,  very  basic.   First,  you  have  to  know  where  you  are. 
Then  you  have  to  look  for  how  many  votes  do  you  need  to  win  and  where 
are  you  going  to  go  find  them,  and  how  do  you  find  them.   You  can  do 
that  in  lots  of  different  ways;  a  lot  depends  on  if  it's  a  partisan 
campaign,  the  registration  figures,  the  cross-over  precincts,  the  swing 
precincts,  analysis  of  issues,  voting  patterns  on  issues — the  whole 
demographic  thing.  We  do  a  lot  of  things  to  try  to  help  the  candidate 
improve  himself,  herself,  with  public  speaking,  video  taping,  that  kind 
of  thing.   We  have  the  campaign  hire  someone. 

For  instance  in  Mr.  [Dave]  Tucker's  campaign  in  Oakland  [for  mayor] 
I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  Dave  Valentine.   He  used  to  be  a 
newscaster,  a  TV  newscaster.   He  has  a  service  here  now  and  he  had  done 
it  once  for  Mr.  Tucker  and  he's  doing  it  again  now  because  of  this 
potential  of  having  TV  debates  with  Lionel  Wilson.   It  is  a  several 
hour  session  with  someone  like  that  who  has  been  a  newscaster,  who  can 


*In  August  1977  San  Francisco  held  a  special  election  to  vote  on  two 
propositions,  each  of  which  would  have  modified  Proposition  T,  passed 
by  the  voters  in  November  1976,  which  called  for  election  of  supervisors 
by  district. 
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Pike:    give  him  help  on  how  to  handle  himself  in  front  of  TV  cameras, 

microphones,  sentences,  sentence  structure,  words  to  use  to  get  the 
point  across.   That's  a  service  we  don't  know  enough  about  and  don't 
provide  so  we  recommend  hiring  a  consultant  for  that,  if  the  campaign 
can  afford  it. 

Before  any  kind  of  news  conference  or  press  conference  we  like 
to  do  briefing  sessions  with  the  candidate,  where  we  sit  around  and 
pretend  to  be  reporters  and  ask  the  really  tough  questions  or  even 
nasty  ones  that  we  think  somebody  might  ask,  and  we  help  work  out  an 
answer  with  the  candidate,  in  addition  to  working  out  all  the  strategy 
and  all  the  other  things  that  go  into  it.   But  those  are  the  kinds  of 
things  that  take  a  lot  of  time  with  the  candidate,  which  I'm  not 
complaining  about,  but  when  you're  looking  at  us  overall  with  just 
three  people  operating,  at  the  end  of  a  six  month  period  you've  got 
three  pretty  exhausted  people.   The  problem  is  then  you  get  tired  and 
you  don't  think  as  clearly  and  you  lose  perspective. 

Stein:   You've  described  how  Shumate-Smith  and  Associates  got  started  initially, 
but  I  was  wondering  how  you  decided  what  to  call  it. 

Pike:    It  was  my  suggestion  to  leave  my  name  out  of  it  in  the  beginning  for 
one  reason  and  that  was  that  I  was  highly  controversial  in  the 
Republican  party.   The  fact  of  my  being  there  was  a  plus  for  many 
Republicans,  but  it  was  also  a  negative  to  many  Republicans,  so  we  left 
my  name  out.   That's  why  it's  "and  Associates."   I  suppose  it's 
alphabetical — Shumate,  Smith.  No  particular  problem. 

Stein:   I  had  wondered  why  your  name  had  been  left  out. 

Pike:   Yes,  for  that  reason.  We  were  just  new.  We  were  just  starting. 
Obviously  our  area  was  going  to  be  Republicans.   Ron  had  built  a 
reputation  with  the  Marks  '72  campaign — although  we  were  all  involved — 
the  [John]  Reading  campaign  for  mayor  in  Oakland,  and  Dianne's  '73 
supervisorial  campaign.   So  his  name  had  to  be  in  it.   I  don't  know 
whether  Shumate-Smith  sounded  better  than  Smith,  Shumate.   I  think 
Ron  and  I  both  kind  of  felt  that  Joe  really  would  have  liked  to  have 
his  name  first  and  it  didn't  matter.   Truly  it  didn't  matter. 

Stein:   You  also  mentioned  a  number  of  weeks  ago  that  you  had  learned  quite  a 
bit  from  good  professionals  that  you  had  worked  with  along  the  way 
and  I  wondered  who  some  of  those  people  were. 

Pike:   Bill  Roberts  and  Stu  Spencer  of  Spencer-Roberts;  Dick  Woodward,  Woodward- 
McDowell;  and  Ed  Slevin.   Just  having  been  associated  with  them  over 
the  years  has  been  enormously  valuable. 

Stein:   Now  that  you've  become  a  professional  in  politics,  how  has  that  affected 
your  activity  in  the  party? 
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Pike:   Well,  as  an  example  I  did  not  go  to  this  last  convention.   Obviously, 
I  would  have  been  a  Ford  delegate,  except  that  there's  a  feeling 
amongst  volunteers  that  once  you've  become  professional  it  affects 
your  volunteer  status.   So  there  is  criticism.   It  was  explained  very 
carefully  to  me  that  I  would  be  a  Ford  delegate  if  I  was  still  a 
volunteer  but  not  being  a  volunteer,  being  a  professional,  they  didn't 
feel  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Stein:   That's  very  interesting. 

Pike:   Yes,  it  is  interesting.  And  this  year  was  the  first  year  I  did  not  run 
for  the  county  committee  again,  because  there  was  just  too  much  of  that 
feeling.   I  was  an  elected  member  of  the  county  committee  when  we  were 
doing  Dianne  Feins tein's  campaign.   One- third  of  the  county  committee, 
Republicans  were  supporting  Dianne  anyway  and  another  third  were 
supporting  [John]  Ertola  in  that  particular  race.   But  there  were  a  few 
who  felt  quite  purist  about  it  and  felt  I  was  giving  all  the  Republican 
secrets  away  to  the  Democrats,  which  is   asinine.  You  don't  operate 
that  way  in  the  professional  field;  it's  very  ethical.   So  I  said, 
"Well,  I  won't  run  again."  I  don't  need  that  kind  of  harrassment. 
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V  WOMEN  IN  POLITICS:   SOME  PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS 
[Interview  11:  May  24,  1977]## 


Stein:  Maybe  we  can  start  in  on  that  list  of  questions  about  women*  and  then 
I  can  always  come  back  and  pick  up  the  odds  and  ends  later.   These  are 
questions  that  we're  asking  everybody. 

Pike:   The  way  this  first  one  is  worded  it  implies  that  women  are  used  for 
sex  in  politics.   Is  that  what  you're  driving  at? 

Stein:   Actually,  I  think  so.   That  is  an  assumption  that  some  people  make. 

Pike:   Well,  that  may  be.   I  presume  that  that's  true,  but  I  don't  think  that 
for  a  woman  to  be  active  in  politics,  her  reason  is  sex.   I  think 
perhaps  we  all  get  initially  involved  as  a  way  to  meet  people  but  I 
don't  think  of  it  as  purely  a  physical  thing  at  all,  although  I'm  sure 
that  there  may  be  men  and  women  both  who  think  of  it  in  those  terms. 
But  I  don't  think  it's  like  exploiting  women  for  that  reason. 

Stein:   There  have  been  comments  that  even  prominent  male  politicians  have 
made,  that  might  or  might  not  have  been  made  in  jest,  but  were  put- 
downs  of  women,  along  those  lines. 

Pike:   Well,  it  might  be.   The  problem  might  be  their  attitude  rather  than 
the  women.   There  are  always  plenty  of  Elizabeth  Ray's**  around  to 
solve  the  problem.   Sure,  there  are  a  lot  of  friendships  and  I  know  of 
marriages  that  have  come  out  of  initial  contacts  through  politics  and 
things  like  that,  but  I  think  being  with  a  group  of  people  that  you 


*See  Appendix  G. 

**Elizabeth  Ray,  at  one  time  a  secretary  to  a  prominent  congressman, 
touched  off  a  major  scandal  in  1977  by  charging  that  although  she  had 
few  secretarial  skills,  she  was  maintained  on  the  congressman's  payroll 
to  be  his  mistress.   Her  allegations,  never  proved,  brought  about  the 
resignation  of  Wayne  Hayes,  the  accused  congressman. 
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Pike:   enjoy  and  have  a  common  interest  with  is  a  motivating  factor.   If  it 

leads  to  sex  than  so  be  it,  but  I  don't  perceive  that  women  go  into  it 
basically  for  that  reason,  or  that  men  do. 

That  question  kind  of  stumped  me  because  I  began  to  try  and  think 
back  about  individuals  and  relationships  and,  as  I  say,  I  did  know 
marriages  that  have  come  out  of  the  Young  Republicans,  for  instance — 
I  think  about  ten  or  twelve.  But  I  don't  think  that  was  the  motivation, 
although  sometimes  the  actual  initial  getting  involved  is  that  you  have 
a  common  interest  but  you  also  want  to  meet  people  if  you're  alone  in 
a  big  city.   So  to  that  extent  I  suppose  you  could  say  it's  true. 

Stein:   Now  this  next  question  about  fifty-fifty  representation:   I  know  for 
the  Democratic  party  it's  legislated  and  I  assume  it  is  for  the 
Republican  party,  at  least  on  some  levels. 

Pike:   The  state  committee  certainly  has  fifty-fifty  representation.  I  don't 
know  that  it  necessarily  provides  women  with  an  opportunity  for 
influence.   It  doesn't  stop  that  opportunity.   But  there  again,  it's 
still  the  men  looking  at  it,  not  necessarily  that  women  will  be  able 
to  be  an  influence  in  the  party.  It's  a  reward,  theoretically,  for  the 
work  they  have  done. 

What  kind  of  women  are  chosen?  Particularly  in  the  state  committee 
and  the  national  committee  it  varies.   I  don't  think  you  could  say  "a 
type"  of  woman  is  chosen.   I  think  you've  got  to  have  done  something 
for  a  candidate  or  for  the  party.   They  have  to  have  some  talent  and 
ability  and  they  have  to  have  some  funding,  particularly  when  you  come 
to  the  national  committeewoman,  which  I  think  we've  talked  about  before, 
to  enable  them  to  do  the  things  that  are  required  of  their  job.   To 
that  extent  you  could  say  what  kind  of  women  were  chosen.   To  the  extent 
that  maybe  the  idea  is  not  blatant  control,  but  that  you  can  have  an 
influence  on  them. 

I  think  this  is  particularly  true  in  California,  where  it's  the 
nominees  of  the  party  that  select  the  members  of  the  state  committee 
and  therefore  they  feel  they  can  have  influence  with  them.   This  is 
not  necessarily  so  where  state  committees  are  constructed  in  a  different 
fashion.   I  think  it's  probably  to  a  degree  true  of  the  national 
committeewomen.   The  men  who  were  usually  the  state  chairmen  certainly 
want  somebody  they  can  trust  in  that  role  and  by  that  you  would  have  a 
degree  of  influence. 

Stein:   Would  that  be  equally  true  of  the  men? 

Pike:   Yes,  of  course.   I  don't  think  it  relates  entirely  to  women.   I  have 
known  legislators  to  put  tremendous  pressure  on  men  and  women  they 
appointed  to  the  state  committee  to  vote  a  certain  way.   It's  been 
resented  by  both  men  and  women  who've  had  that  pressure  exerted  on 
them. 
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Pike:    I  think  the  women  are  listened  to  if  they  have  something  worth  being 
heard.   I  have  not  found  that  that's  been  a  problem  if  you  have 
something  that  you  feel  is  important.   They  may  not  always  follow  that 
advice,  but  they  will  certainly  listen  to  you. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  they  do  feel  politics  is  a  man's  world, 
still.   A  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  "ho,  ho,  ho"  good-boys-together 
atmosphere  that  results  following  the  meeting  or  something  of  that 
nature  and  they  like  to  go  to  the  bar  and  have  a  few  drinks  and  talk 
about  whatever  they  want  to  talk  about,  and  women  get  in  the  way.   I 
think  they  still  look  at  it  as  a  man's  world  although  they're  coming 
to  realize  they  can't  isolate  women  from  it. 

Stein:   When  you  were  head  of  the  county  central  committee  did  you  find  that 
to  be  true? 

Pike:   Well,  we  went  as  a  group  usually.   I'm  sure  some  of  them  went  off,  but 
after  the  county  committee  meeting  was  over  we  usually  went  out  for 
dinner  in  a  group  and  I  did  not  find  that  isolation.   The  finance 
people,  the  United  Republican  Finance  group,  that  was  something  else 
again.   They  were  always  pleasant,  they  were  always  agreeable,  they 
listened,  but  I  did  not  feel  really  included  by  the  committee  as  a  whole, 
Individuals,  yes,  but  not  by  the  committee  as  a  whole. 

Stein:  What  little  clues  did  they  give  you  that  you  weren't? 

Pike:   Unless  I  initiated  it,  except  for  one  or  two  people,  there  was  no 

contact  between  members.   They  would  listen  to  what  I  had  to  say  and 
they  would  go  out  and  they  would  raise  the  money.   I  think  they 
wanted  more  to  determine  how  it  was  spent,  but  on  their  own,  but  you 
just  have  to  keep  working  and  explaining  political  realities  to  them 
and  get  your  point  across .   But  they  were  always  very  nice  and  very 
thoughtful,  but  there  was  no  real  camaraderie.   I  did  feel  an  outsider. 
They  all  belonged  to  the  same  country  clubs  and  they'd  go  duck  hunting 
together  and  things  like  that.   It  was  a  spirit  amongst  them  that  I 
never  was  part  of.   Maybe  I  should  go  duck  hunting  or  something, 
[laughter] 

Stein:   I  know  it's  often  been  said  that  in  some  corporations  a  great  many 
decisions  are  made  in  the  executive  men's  washrooms. 

Pike:    I'm  sure  that's  true  in  politics.   I  don't  know  what  would  substitute 
for  the  executive  men's  washroom,  but  quite  often  in  a  crisis  kind  of 
situation  you'll  get  a  telephone  call  and  you  realize  there  have  been 
pre-meetings  to  determine  whatever  this  information  is  or  procedure  is 
that  you're  expected  to  fall  into  line  with.  Now,  that's  more  of  an 
intra-party  situation  entirely. 
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Pike:   But  campaign  situations — yes,  I  think  it  exists  to  a  degree  because 

they  argue  with  you  but  if  you've  got  good  arguments  and  good  reasons 
you  can  turn  somebody  around.   But  I  still  think  men  do  feel  that 
politics  is  their  world.   I  don't  think  that  trying  to  be  overly 
militant  about  being  feminine  when  you're  in  the  political  world  does 
anything  to  lessen  that  feeling  on  their  part. 

Stein:   In  other  words,  there's  nothing  you  can  do  to  overcome  that? 

Pike:   Oh,  I  think  you  have  to  do  it  in  a  different  way.   I  don't  think  just 
being  aggressive  and  militant  and  screaming  about  women's  liberation — 
it's  going  to  irritate  them  more.   I  think  you  have  to  do  it  by 
demonstrating  that  you're  capable  of  doing  something  and  if  you  say 
you'll  do  something,  do  it  and  do  it  well  and  have  good  reasons  for 
what  you  want  to  persuade  them  to  do  rather  than  just  waving  the  banner 
at  them. 

I've  always  had  basically — I  don't  say  more  support  from  men  than 
from  women,  but  a  greater  support  from  men  than  women,  which  I  think 
can  be  a  natural  thing.   I  have  had  support  from  women  too,  I  don't 
mean  that  I  haven't,  but  I  think  women  tend  to  be  a  little  more 
jealous  of  another  woman  and  if  you  can  prove  your  worth,  the  men  are 
willing  to  accept  you.   Of  course,  they  want  to  tell  you  how  to  do 
everything,  but  that's  all  right.   That  doesn't  bother  me  that  much 
because  you  can  go  right  in  and  do  what  you  want  to  anyway. 

Stein:   The  women's  division  we've  talked  about  some.   The  question  here  is: 
does  it  relegate  women  to  secondary  places  in  the  party  without  any 
rewards? 

Pike:   Yes,  I  agree  whole  heartedly.   It  does  relegate — it's  a  sop.   To  call 
it  the  women's  division — I  think  it's  being  done  away  with.  The 
implication  is  that  women  can  only  handle  certain  things,  like  the  tea 
parties  and  that  sort  of  thing.   Granted  they  can  handle  that  a  lot 
better  than  men,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  they're  incapable  of  doing 
other  things  and  I  think  this  is  paying  a  little  bit  of  lip  service  to 
them  to  do  it  that  way. 

[referring  to  "Women  in  Politics:  Questions,"  #3,  paragraph  2] 
Women  do  come  in  and  move  out,  but  so  do  a  lot  of  men.   I  think  a  lot 
depends  on  the  motivation  of  getting  in  in  the  first  place.   It's  a  time 
span  in  your  life  when  maybe  you  don't  have  other  things  to  do  but  men 
get  involved  in  their  businesses  and  they  move  out.   Women  get  involved 
in  other  things  and  move  out.   It's  really  only  the  political  animals 
that  stay  with  it  for  any  length  of  time. 

You  have  this  question  about  the  role  of  the  party.   I  think  the 
role  of  the  party  is  to  take  a  stand  on  issues.   Of  course,  you've  got 
to  be  successful  at  reconciling  difference  if  you're  going  to  survive 
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Pike: 


Stein: 


Pike: 


Stein: 
Pike: 


Stein: 


Pike: 


and  try  to  get  people  moving  in  the  same  direction.   From  that  stand 
point  I  think  women  in  the  party  are  bringing  issues  to  the  attention 
of  men;  for  instance,  the  various  fights  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  which  is  emerging  in  national  conventions  and 
state  conventions. 

Has  it  been  your  perception  that  women  have  brought  to  the  party's 
attention  any  particular  sorts  of  issues? 


Yes,  I  think 
that  kind  of 
equal  rights : 
issues  that  I 
They  realized 
concerns  and 
some  of  their 
discuss  them. 


legislative  changes,  particularly  in  the  credit  field, 
thing;  in  the  day  care  centers,  in  the  abortion  laws,  and 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.   But  I  think  they  have  raised 
'm  sure  the  men  weren't  really  consciously  thinking  of. 

there's  a  vast  group  of  women  out  there  that  have  these 
they're  looking  at  them  differently  and  they're  changing 

campaigns  to  think  about  these  issues  and  be  able  to 


[referring  to  "Questions"  #4] 
managers? 

What  do  you  think  of  that? 


Women  as  campaign  organizers  and 


All  right.   A  lot  of  men  are  not  very  good  fund  raisers  either.   I 
think  women,  lots  of  women,  can  be  exceptional  fund  raisers.   I  found 
that  out  in  Oakland.   The  group  of  women  over  there  did  tremendous 
fund  raising  for  Dave  Tucker,  fantastic  fund  raising.   A  great  many 
men  are  hesitant.   They  don't  like  to  ask  for  money,  just  as  women  don't 
always  like  to  ask  for  money .   I  do  think  that  the  men  have  an  advantage 
in  knowing  people  in  the  business  world  that  they  can  comfortably  talk 
to  whereas  a  woman  doesn't  necessarily  know  them.   They  know  them  in 
the  social  sense  and  they  use  that  entre  to  discuss  a  contribution 
with  them.   But  it's  not  like  the  heads  of  two  corporations  talking  to 
each  other.   It's  different.   I  think  that  women  can  raise  money;  men 
can  raise  money,  too,  maybe  in  different  ways. 

One  of  the  things  I've  heard  is  that  women  are  very  good  at  small  fund 
raising  (the  $1.00,  $5.00,  $10.00  variety)  and  that  some  men  are  better 
at  the  really  big  stuff:   the  thousand,  two  thousand,  five  thousand — 

That's  true  because  they  have  the  economic  clout.   For  instance,  David 
Packard  of  Hewlett-Packard:   his  position  in  government  for  one  thing, 
the  position  of  his  firm  in  the  business  world,  enables  him  to  pick  up 
the  phone  and  put  in  a  call  to  somebody.   It's  going  to  be  answered 
because  even  if  they  don't  know  him  personally,  they  know  who  he  is. 
Whereas,  Mrs.  Packard  (because  I'm  using  him,  I'll  take  her  as  an 
example)  perhaps  couldn't  to  that  as  successfully. 
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Pike:   Men  can  often  cut  through  to  each  other  through  the  secretarial  barrier 
where  the  woman  can't,  which  is  the  secretary's  job.   She  doesn't  know 
anything  except  to  screen  calls,  so  I'm  not  blaming  her.   But  prominent 
people's  names  are  well  known  to  secretaries  and  they'll  put  the  call 
through. 

I  think  men  can  get  larger  amounts  of  money  in  lump  sums,  perhaps, 
than  women  can,  but  I  think  women  can  put  on  very  successful  events 
where  the  tab  is  a  high  one,  too,  just  by  their  enthusiasm  and  by  their — 
I  don't  want  to  say  aggressiveness — but  it  is  to  a  degree  aggressiveness. 
They  can  round  up  a  lot  of  people,  women  who  will  influence  their 
husbands  to  contribute,  too.   I  think  that  makes  them  effective. 

I  think  they  may  tend  to  think  too  often  that  they  can  only  do  the 
lesser  amount  fund  raising,  perhaps  because  they  hadn't  tried  the  other, 
but  I  think  a  woman  can  certainly  put  on  a  hundred  dollar  dinner  if  she 
had  enough  time  and  was  well  organized  to  do  it.   I  notice  that  more 
and  more  they  are  bringing  women  into  the  fund-raising  field  in  finance 
committees,  because  they  know  that  they  can — they  have  a  little  more 
time  than  the  busy  businessman,  too,  to  spend  on  soliciting  funds. 

I  think  on  the  media,  the  same  thing.   It  depends  on  your  experience 
there.   As  you  know,  there's  a  lot  involved.   I  think  it's  experience  and 
knowledgeability ,  and  knowing  how  to  go  to  somebody  who's  knowledgeable 
is  a  big  factor  there  for  both  men  and  women. 

Getting  out  the  vote  and  that  sort  of  thing:   men  and  women  can 
do  that  equally  well.   Perhaps  women  have  more  time  to  sit  on  the  phone 
and  recruit  than  the  men  do,  but  I've  seen  a  lot  of  men  turn  to  and  do 
that  kind  of  detail  work  as  well  as  women.   I  think  women  are  able  to 
handle  all  these  things  provided  they  have  some  kind  of  common  sense 
and  enthusiasm  and  initiative  in  doing  these  various  tasks. 

Men  perhaps  are  more  capable  in  handling  the  big  money,  as  we 
discussed,  or  perhaps  they're  more  capable  or  they 've  had  more  opportunity 
to  deal  with  the  candidate.   I  think  when  you  have  a  male  candidate  and 
a  male  campaign  manager,  he  can  say  things  to  the  candidate,  perhaps, 
that  need  to  be  said  that  a  woman  might  be  hesitant  about  saying.   She 
shouldn't  be  but  she  might  be  and  it  might  be  received  better  from  the 
man.   A  lot  depends  on  the  man,  the  candidate. 

But  women  are  taken  very  seriously  in  campaign  organizations 
because  the  bulk  of  the  work  isn't  going  to  get  done  without  them.   But 
elevating  them  beyond  that — it's  sometimes  said  that  a  man  would  never 
be  a  headquarters  manager  for  that  kind  of  salary.   That's  why  we  write 
into  our  budgets  a  pretty  good  salary  for  headquarters  supervisor  or 
manager  because  they  do  have  to  take  an  awful  lot  of  stress  and  strain. 
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Pike:    I  think  maybe  women  are  not  as  impatient  as  men  in  just  dealing  with 
volunteers  as  a  whole  and  women  are  willing  to  spend  a  little  more 
time  cajoling  and  explaining  than  the  men  are.   The  men  will  say, 
"This  has  to  be  done.   Go  do  it."   I  think  the  women  would  say,  "This 
has  to  be  done.  We  want  you  to  do  it  and  this  is  a  suggestion  of  how 
to  do  it."  At  least,  that's  been  my  experience.   I  don't  know  that 
it's  valid  from  other  people  or  not.   It's  an  interesting  question  and 
it  would  be  fascinating  to  know  what  some  of  the  other  women  have  said 
along  that  line,  what  their  experience  has  been. 

[referring  to  "Questions"  #5]   I  think  that  on  the  appointments, 
women  have  not  gone  after  them  until  recent  years,  not  because  they 
prefer  to  remain  in  the  background.   I  think  that  they  perhaps  didn't 
feel  they  had  a  chance  for  a  long  time  to  get  it.   I  don't  think  you 
should  strive  to  sit  on  a  board  or  a  commission  without  some  knowledge 
of  what  that  board  or  commission  deals  with  and  have  some  background  in 
it,  some  ability  in  it.   I  think  that  might  be  part  of  the  problem 
although  when  Proposition  22  passed  and  we  had  the  coastal  commission, 
there  were  a  great  many  women  who  were  able  to  move  into  this  appointive 
field  because  of  the  work  they  had  done  in  environmental  organizations .  I 
think  it  helped  open  the  door  there  for  women  to  get  more  appointments. 

But  just  to  hold  the  position  and  not  know  anything  about  it  is 
bad  for  a  man  or  a  women;  it  works  both  ways.   Sometimes  men  get 
appointments  because  of  political  favors  they  have  done  for  the  office 
holder.   But  I  think  women  are  beginning  to  push  themselves  forward  and 
actively  seek  these  whereas  they  haven't  before. 

I  think  perhaps  that  men  just  never  thought  of  them  in  those  roles. 
I  don't  think  it  was  necessarily  a  conscious  keeping  them  out  but  I 
think  they  felt,  well,  they  didn't  know  a  qualified  woman.   They  didn't 
really  look  to  find  one.   [laughter]   So  they  tend  to  again  go  back  to 
the  camaraderie  and  the  boys'  club  sort  of  situation.   But,  as  you  know, 
in  San  Francisco  now  there  has  been  a  certain  number  of  women  on  certain 
of  the  important  commissions.   That's  something  Dianne  Feinstein  helped 
get  through.   So  that  forces  them  to  look  for  women. 

In  looking  for  candidates,  I  think  both  parties  are  much  more  aware 
of  the  fact  that  women  candidates  can  be  appealing  and  attractive.   They 
used  to  think,  "Oh,  it's  too  hard  on  a  woman  to  be  a  candidate."  That 
kind  of  thing.   "Oh,  she  can't  speak  and  be  able  to  know  what  she's 
talking  about."  Those  kinds  of  put-down  things.   I  think  they  realize 
that  is  not  true  anymore  and  I  think  they're  actively  seeking  more 
women . 

Stein:   Have  you  yourself  ever  considered  running  for  office? 

Pike:   Never.   I  don't  want  to  run  for  office.   I  think  it's  hard  enough 

running  a  campaign  let  alone  being  the  candidate.   [laughter]   Candidates 
lose  all  sense,  I  think,  of  reality  towards  the  end  of  a  campaign.   I 
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Pike:    think  it's  a  tremendous  invasion  of  privacy.   I  think  it's  got  to  be 
a  wholehearted  thing  because  when  you're  a  candidate,  you've  got  to 
give  all  this  time  to  that  and  that  alone  and  when  you're  in  public 
office  you  again  have  all  the  problems  that  go  with  that,  not  having 
any  personal  life  or  very  little,  not  being  able  to  do  the  things  you 
enjoy,  and  I  just  don't  want  to  do  that.   There's  lots  of  other  things 
I'd  like  to  do  in  life,  but  I  like  to  help  women  who  are  willing  to  do 
that  and  want  to  do  that  get  elected,   if  they're  qualified. 

[referring  to  "Questions"  #5,  par.  2]   I  don't  think  they  necessarily 
have  to  be  in  a  business  or  a  profession  that  leads  in  that  direction  to 
run  for  office.   I  think  a  lot  of  professions  could  help  prepare  you 
for  public  office,  but  I  don't  think  it's  required  that  you  do  that.   I 
don't  know  about  the  only  woman  state  senator  we  have;  I've  forgotten 
what  her  employment  was.  Rose  Vuich  (I  can't  pronounce  her  name).   Carol 
Hallett:   yes,  she  had  been  an  aide  to  a  state  senator  and  Marilyn  Ryan 
had  been  mayor  of  a  small  town  and  a  councilwoman.   Those  things  did 
help  them,  but  I  don't  think  it's  required  at  all. 

Dianne  Feins tein  had  some  training  and  she'd  been  on  the  Parole 
Board.   She  was  a  Coro  Foundation  intern.   Dorothy  von  Beroldingen  was 
appointed  when  there  was  an  opening  and  she^was  an  attorney  and  the 
legal  profession  does  tend  to  spawn  a  lot  of  candidates.   I  don't  think 
it's  required  that  you  have  a  specific  profession  and  I  don't  think  it's 
required  anymore  that  you  circumvent  the  party  and  build  your  own  base. 
I  think  you  should  have  your  own  base  in  addition  to  the  party  base, 
just  because  of  what  you've  done  in  the  public  field. 

Too  many  people,  men  and  women,  just  want  to  run  for  office  because 
they  would  like  to  be  whatever  it  is,  without  really  thinking  through 
what  they  can  bring  to  it  and  what  the  problems  are  and  what's  involved. 
I  think  any  candidate  has  to  sit  down  and  look  at  their  experience  and 
their  background  and  why  they  would  be  taken  as  a  viable  candidate  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public.   I  think  that  applies  to  women,  too.   But  I 
think  women  have  a  harder  time  becoming  a  viable  candidate  for  lots  of 
these  reasons.   But  it's  becoming  more  accepted.   It  will  take  a  long 
time. 

Stein:   This  brings  up  some  of  the  questions  that  are  a  little  further  down 

the  page,  but  one  of  the  things  that  is  said  about  women  candidates  or 
women  campaigners  or  women  officeholders  is  that  they  can't  stand  the 
emotional  stress  of  a  job,  that  they  can't  take  criticism  well,  that 
they  burst  into  tears  at  the  slightest  provocation — 

Pike:   Well,  so  did  [Edmond]  Muskie.   [laughter]   I  think  that  is  a  perception. 
I  think  to  a  degree  it's  true  and  I  think  a  woman  has  to  work  harder  than 
a  man  to  overcome  that  and  not  become  emotional  although  a  lot  of  men 
do  get  pretty  emotional.   They  may  not  show  it  in  the  public  media, 
whereas  the  woman  might.   But  it's  still  there  and  it's  underneath  and 
it  comes  out  at  some  point.  Maybe  it's  after  that  meeting  is  over  and 
they  just  rave  and  rant.   They  express  their  emotions  a  little 
differently,  I  think. 
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Pike:   Yes,  nobody  likes  to  be  criticized  at  all,  but  a  man  can  handle  it  a 

little  better  as  a  rule  because  I  guess  in  the  business  world,  too,  you 
get  criticism.   They  tend  to  justify  themselves,  if  you  will.   Their 
defense  mechanism  in  dealing  with  this  is  different  and  a  woman  has  to 
learn  that. 

These  are  generalizations  and  don't  apply  to  everybody,  but  I  think 
that's  true.   I've  seen  some  women  candidates  who  just  get  dissolved 
over  things  and  then  get  angry,  and  having  a  quick  temper  myself  I 
appreciate  this.  The  inclination  is  to  flare  up  and  become  very  strong 
in  your  language  whereas  I  think  men  in  business  often  are  dealing  with 
working  out  compromises  and  so  their  approach  is  a  little  different.   It 
doesn't  mean  that  underneath  they're  not  just  as  emotional.  We've  seen 
a  lot  of  people  get  very  emotional  in  different  ways,  men  and  women. 
This  whole  Nixon  thing  with  David  Frost  is  just  a  great  big  wonderful 
emotional  trip  for  him,  I  think.   It's  his  way  of  expressing  emotion. 
I'm  trying  to  think  of  some  other  examples.   I  think  Senator  Knowland 
was  one  whose  anger  was  quite  apparent  when  he  was  angry.   He'd  get  red 
in  the  face  and  start  to  shout. 

. 
Stein:  Thay's  a  pretty  clear  sign. 

Pike:   That's  a  pretty  clear  sign,  right.  Or  they  don't  think  as  quickly  on 
their  feet. 

If 

Pike:    I  think  that  a  woman  candidate  faces  a  lot  of  problems  that  a  man 

doesn't  face  and  she's  still  got  the  laundry  and  the  cleaning  and  the 
house  to  keep  up  whether  she's  married  or  single,  whereas  the  man  takes 
the  shirts  to  the  laundry  and  they  get  done.   These  are  kind  of  dumb 
little  things,  but  I  was  in  a  seminar  once  where  a  woman  said,  "We 
ought  to  have  wives  to  take  care  of  us."   [laughter]   There  was  a  lady 
from  New  Mexico  who  ran  for  office  and  a  group  of  her  friends  would  come 
in  and  clean  the  house  and  bring  food  over  for  her  and  they  were  sort  of 
a  support  group  for  her,  doing  that  kind  of  a  thing. 

A  man  is  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day .   He  can  either  go  home  and 
have  dinner  with  his  family,  or  his  wife  will  get  something  for  him, 
or  he  can  go  to  a  restaurant.   A  woman  is  tired  and  she  can  go  to  a 
restaurant,  or  come  home  and  cook  it  herself,  and  that's  pretty  hard 
when  you're  campaigning.   I  did  know  a  couple  of  candidates,  single 
women,  who  have  found  that  very,  very  hard,  or  getting  home  and  not 
having  anybody  to  bounce  ideas  off  of  and  talk  about  things  and  they 
get  depressed.   I  have  said,  "Just  take  a  day  off  and  go  hiking  or 
something  and  get  your  perspective  back,"  whereas  I  think  the  men  really 
relax  a  little  more  quickly.   It's  a  hard,  grueling  pace  for  either  men 
or  women. 
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Stein:   I've  often  wondered  about  exactly  those  little  day-to-day  sorts  of 
things  because,  as  you  say,  I  think  men  have  a  traditional  line  of 
things  they  can  do:   they  can  take  the  laundry  out,  they  hire  someone 
to  come  in  and  clean  and  leave  a  hot  supper  on  the  stove  for  them  or 
whatever. 

Pike:   Or  they  go  to  the  gym  and  work  out  and  swim  or  massage  or  something 
like  that.  Women  could  do  that  just  as  well  but  I  don't  think  they 
tend  to  at  all.   I  have  a  friend  who's  not  a  candidate,  has  never  been 
a  candidate,  but  is  very  involved  in  politics,  and  he  goes  to  the 
Olympic  Club  and  swims  every  day  about  6:00,  no  matter  what,  if  he's 
in  the  City  and  it's  a  great  tension  relaxer.  Whereas  I  could  use  that 
sort  of  thing  and  I  think,  "I'll  have  to  dry  my  hair.   I'll  get  out  of 
the  pool  and  my  hair's  all  wet" — typically  a  feminine  reaction  to 
something. 

Stein:   Yes,  and  it's  no  relaxation  at  all. 

Pike:   No,  but  he  just  goes  and  swims  and  has  a  marvelous  time  and  feels  great. 
But  I'm  always  saying,  "Oh,  I'd  have  to  carry  a  bathing  suit  and  it  will 
be  all  wet."   It's  a  different  approach.   So  I  think  the  campaign  may 
be  a  little  harder  on  women  from  that  aspect  until  they  learn  to  cope 
with  these  things  and  work  out  how  to  do  it.   But  it's  equally  stressful 
for  men. 

I  sometimes  think  that  women  can  take  defeat  better  than  men.   I 
think  they  can  rationalize  it  a  little  bit  better  whereas  with  the  man 
the  ego  is  so  bruised.   I've  seen  candidates  who  went  into  races  where 
they  understood  that  they  weren't  going  to  win,  they  were  doing  the  party 
a  service,  and  yet  they  grew  to  believe  (women  too)  that  they  were 
going  to  win.   Then  comes  election  night  and  they  don't  win  and  the  women 
are  sorry,  they're  hurt,  they're  disappointed,  they  think  about  what 
they  could  have  done  differently.   But  I  think  that  the  man's  ego  has 
been  terribly  bruised  and  he  wonders  why  wasn't  he  appreciated  more. 
I  may  be  wrong.   It's  been  my  experience.   It  may  not  be  a  valid  one 
but  I  think  women  can  take  that  kind  of  defeat  better. 

Now,  women  take  it  better  initially  but  don't  run  again,  whereas 
men  often  will  come  back  and  run.  .Maybe  women  just  decide  that  life 
isn't  worth  this.   But  it  becomes  a  cause,  often,  with  a  number  of  men. 
They  run  and  they  run  and  they  run  and  they  run  to  justify  something. 
That's  just  a  feeling  I  have  of  the  ones  I've  been  involved  in. 

Stein:   I've  heard  women  candidates  talking  about  defeat  in  more  introspective 
terms:   the  need  that  they  felt  to  really  steel  themselves  against  it. 

Pike:   Well,  everybody  has  to,  but  I  just  have  found  the  women  I  have  known 

have  taken  it  a  little  better  than  some  of  the  men.   I  can't  think  of  a 
good  example  right  now  to  illustrate  that.   It's  a  perception  I  have, 
rightly  or  wrongly. 
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Pike:   But  I  think  they  can  learn  not  to  be  so  emotional.   They  must  learn 

not  to  show  their  hurt  feelings.   I  think  men  can  say  critical  things 
to  each  other  and  don't  take  it  as  personally,  often,  as  women  take  it. 
I  think  that's  something  women  have  to  get  over,  recognizing  that 
criticism  or  the  jab  is  not  meant  to  hurt  deeply.   I  don't  know  how  to 
say  what  I'm  trying  to  say.   If  I  could  only  think  of  an  example. 

Well,  I  have  two  male  partners  and  they  can  talk  to  each  other 
and  they  needle  one  another  and  don't  get  upset  really.   When  I  first 
went  into  business  and  had  that  same  kind  of  exchange  I  began  to  get 
very  defensive  and  I  was  hurt  by  the  criticism  until  I  pulled  myself 
together  and  thought  that  they  were  right  about  it,  or  I  went  back  and 
proved  they  were  wrong,  whereas  they  didn't  seem  to  have  that  same 
reaction  coming  from  one  of  them  to  the  other.   They  just  went  right  on 
and  it  didn't  bother  them.   I  don't  know  what  it  is  that's  different 
or  why  it's  different,  but  it  certainly  is. 

[referring  to  "Questions"  #6]   Yes,  I  think  men  get  terribly 
embarrassed  when  women  get  overly  emotional  and  women  get  embarrassed 
by  other  women  who  get  overly  emotional  too,  particularly  if  they're 
candidates  for  public  office.   You  don't  expect  that.   For  instance, 
Dorothy  von  Beroldingen  seems  to  be  a  very  controlled  person  and  when 
she  stands  up  in  a  board  meeting  the  points  she  makes  are  done  very 
succinctly,  very  logically.   Sometimes  Dianne  gets  quite  emotional  in 
presenting  her  case.   Sometimes  that's  good,  sometimes  it's  bad.   Dianne 
doesn't  burst  into  tears  or  anything  like  that,  but  when  she  has  a  cause 
she  feels  it  very  deeply  and  she's  quite  emotional  about  expressing  it. 
I  think  sometimes  the  men  think,  "Oh  dear,  I  wish  she'd  just  calm  down 
and  just  say  it,  without  all  the  emotion." 

Dianne  has  learned  to  work  on  it  herself  and  she's  very  good  at 
fielding  hecklers.   Sometimes  men  can't  deal  with  hecklers  very  well  in 
a  campaign  situation.   Often  women  get  totally  thrown  by  that  and  I 
think  if  they  have  any  kind  of  decent  campaign,  before  they  go  into  a 
question  and  answer  situation  they  should  be  briefed:   people  sit 
around  and  ask  them  all  kinds  of  questions  that  they'll  get  and  train 
them  how  to  handle  it  so  they  can  think  on  their  feet.   We  do  that  with 
men,  too,  but  I  think  women  often  don't  know  how  to  handle  that  sort  of 
situation  because  they're  not  used  to  being  up  in  front  of  an  audience 
as  much.   Quite  often  men  have  to  make  presentations  in  their  business 
and  they  ask  questions  about  it.   A  great  many  professional  women  do, 
too,  and  they're  the  ones  who  can  cope  with  these  things. 

Stein:   That  brings  up  a  question:   do  women  bring  something  different  to 
public  office  than  men  and  if  so  what? 

Pike:    I  think  they  can;  they  don't  necessarily  have  to,  but  they  can.   I  think 
it's  kind  of  a  cause-oriented  situation.   I  say  that  recognizing  that 
we  have  some  men  who  are  very  cause-oriented  too.   A  woman  will  bird-dog 
an  issue  and  research  it,  quite  often  herself,  whereas  the  men  will 
have  staff  do  it.   I  think  an  awareness  of  different  kinds  of  issues 
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Pike:    is  something  that  women  bring,  a  different  approach  or  looking  at 
something  in  a  different  manner  than  the  men,  particularly  in  the 
things  that  relate  to  women:   child  care,  those  particular  feminist 
issues . 

I  think  they're  perhaps  less  apt  to  compromise,  which  is  not 
always  a  good  idea.   They  compromise  to  a  degree,  but  I  think  men  play 
that  game.   "I'll  vote  for  your  bill,  if  you'll  vote  for  mine"  more  than 
women  will  do  it.   I  don't  know;  I  have  not  talked  to  women  in  the 
legislature.   I  don't  know  how  they're  faring  on  that  kind  of  thing. 
But  that's  the  way  government  operates;  that's  the  way  things  get  done. 
I  think  perhaps  women  have  less  tendency  to  go  along  with  that  and  more 
tendency  to  fight  right  straight  ahead  for  something  and  if  they're 
persuasive  enough  they  can  bring  more  people  with  them.   As  I  say,  I've 
not  talked  to  Marilyn  [Ryan]  and  Carol  [Hallett]  about  that  and  I  don't 
know  that  that's  true. 

Stein:   I  know  when  women  first  were  struggling  to  get  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  one  of  the  big  arguments  that  women  made 
was  that  they  would  clean  up  politics.   I  wonder  if  that  sort  of  feeling 
is  still  floating  around. 

Pike:   I  think  that  had  to  do  with  the  feeling  that  politics  was  a  dirty  game 
to  begin  with  and  that  with  great  moral  indignation  they  would  clean 
all  this  corruption  up.  We've  seen  that  corruption  continues  to  exist, 
unfortunately,  and  power  plays  continue  to  exist,  unfortunately.   But 
still,  when  you  come  to  passage  of  legislation,  there  has  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  give  and  take.   There  has  to  be  a  certain  rewording 
of  bills  and  legislation  and  I  think  men  are  perhaps  more  adjusted  to 
doing  that  than  women  although  I  don't  think  it  will  take  them  long  to 
learn  that  they're  not  compromising  a  moral  issue.  If  the  thrust  of 
the  bill  is  what  they  want,  what  difference  does  it  make  exactly  how 
it's  worded. 

I  think  the  reform  laws  have  created  a  different  set  of  problems. 
We  have  stopped  some  of  the  corruption  as  far  as  big  contributions  but 
I  think  they  created  a  whole  new  set  of  problems — incident  protection — 
which,  in  the  long  run,  is  almost  as  equally  bad.  You  just  lock  in 
people  from  that. 

I  don't  think  women  are  all  that  naive  about  the  world  and  that 
they're  only  interested  in  moral  issues.  I  think  they're  interested 
in  economic  issues  very  much;  they've  got  pocketbooks  too.  [laughter] 

Stein:   And  frequently — 

Pike:   — Are  the  breadwinners. 

Stein:   Yes,  or  at  least  handle  the  budget,  the  family  finances. 
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Pike:   They  write  all  the  checks,  take  care  of  the  money,  do  all  the  planning, 
and  I  think  they're  very  concerned  about  those  things.   I  think  they're 
very  concerned  about  the  education  field  and  how  all  of  that's  going 
to  affect  the  money  for  schools  and  how  schools  are  going  to  operate 
in  this  state.  You  could  say  that  education  is  a  moral  issue  but  to 
me  it's  not  in  the  same  cateogry  with  some  of  the  other  things.   But 
I  think  women  are  just  as  concerned  and  interested  in  that  as  men. 
Taxes,  money  management,  education — anything  that  affects  people's 
lives.   It's  not  just  the  quality  of  life.   I  think  men  wouldn't 
maybe  like  to  say  that  was  the  case  but  I  believe  it  is. 

[referring  to  "Questions"  #7]   Stubborn?  Hmm,  dear  me.   There  are 
an  awful  lot  of  stubborn  men.   [reading  from  questions]   "Some  studies 
tend  to  show  that  women  in  politics  are  more  aggressive" — oh,  not 
necessarily.   Stubborn — no.   Perhaps  decisive  in  some  ways  but  not  any 
more  stubborn  than  men,  although  sometimes  a  little  more  outgoing  than 
men.  More  imaginative  and  adventuresome?   I  don't  think  so.   I  really 
think  people  are  people  and  every  one  of  these  things  you  can  find  for 
every  woman  you  find  for  every  man  in  politics.   It  just  matches  up. 

Perhaps  the  men  tend  to  have  self  confidence,  purely  and  simply 
because  a  woman  who's  never  been  a  candidate  before  has  got  to  have  a 
lot  of  apprehensions  and  therefore  doesn't  feel  as  self  confident. 
They  may  not  display  it  too  overtly,  but  it  will  come  out,  whereas  I 
think  the  man  is  much  more  confident. 

Less  concerned  with  self-image?   I  don't  think  so.   I  think  women 
are  equally  concerned  about  how  they're  perceived  as  the  men.   They 
might  tend  to  work  a  little  harder,  but  there  again  I  just  think  it 
depends  on  the  person.   It  really  does.   I  could  imagine  a  man  or  woman 
for  every  one  of  these  things.   I  really  don't  see  that  there's  that 
much  difference  between  them.   These  are  tremendous  across-the-board 
generalizations . 

Do  women  worry?   Do  they  worry!   [laughter]   I  think  that's 
inherent. 

[referring  to  "Questions"  #8]  What,  if  any,  are  the  special  assets 
that  women  bring  to  political  office?   I  think  it's  often  a  different 
viewpoint  on  maybe  an  old  or  a  new  issue.   They  just  bring  a  different 
viewpoint,  a  different  attitude  towards  it,  that  could  be  very  valuable. 

Some  of  those  assets  might  begin  to  disappear.   They  might  tend  to 
get  a  little  harder.   However,  I  think  they'd  be  equally  as  conscientious 
or  unconscientious  about  representing  their  constituents  as  men.   I 
think  they  might  tend  to  communicate  more  with  their  constituents.   Men 
do  it,  but  they  tend  to  do  it  in  the  standardized  form  of  a  newsletter 
and  a  questionnaire,  time  and  time  again.   I  think  that  women  would  tend 
to  go  back  into  the  district  and  attend  more  functions.   You  can't  say 
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Pike:    that  about  Milton  Marks;  he  attends  everything.   But  there  are  always 
exceptions  where  the  man  would  perhaps  not  do  that  as  much  when  he's 
at  home  in  the  district. 

I  don't  know  that  it's  going  to  matter  whether  women  continue 
to  look  differently  at  issues  or  at  different  issues.   I  think  it 
matters  if  they  don't  continue  to  raise  important  issues  and  if  they 
do  not  continue  to  think  out  what  they  want  to  see  done  and  be  able  to 
articulate  it  and  persuade  other  people  to  go  along  with  them.   But 
they  might  agree  totally  with  the  men,  about  the  issues. 

But  I  think  maybe  the  woman  would  have  a  little  more  feeling  for 
what  was  becoming  a  rising  issue  because  of  keeping  in  closer  contact 
with  constituents.   She  could  say,  "This  is  beginning  to  be  a  problem 
in  the  district  and  is  it  yours  and  do  you  think  we  should  do  something 
about  it,  and  maybe  we  should  draft  a  bill,"  or  whatever,  whereas  I 
think  the  man  just  tends  to  rely  on  newsletters.   It's  just  one  of 
those  things  that  the  staff  does,  although  they're  pretty  good  about 
seeing  constituents  who  come  to  visit  them.   But  I'm  not  so  sure  they 
always  go  out  and  seek  responses. 

Stein:   That  certainly  has  been  a  criticism  leveled  at  one  or  two  California 
officeholders . 

Pike:   Right,  and  I  don't  mean  the  kind  of  media  play  a  lot  of  people  are 
doing  these  days,  but  I  just  mean  going  home  and  really  getting  out 
amongst  the  people.   I  think  when  a  man  goes  home  to  his  district  he 
may  have  a  few  office  hours,  but  it's  a  relaxing  time  for  him. 

[Interview  12:  June  16,  1977 ]## 

Stein:   On  these  questions  on  women  in  politics,  I  think  we  left  off  in  the 
middle  of  number  eight. 

Pike:   Oh,  we  got  that  far.  All  right. 

Stein:   That's  what  my  notes  say.  We'd  gotten  down  to:   "Some  men  and  women 

claim  they  cannot,  would  not.,  work  for  a  woman."  Have  you  encountered 
that? 

Pike:   No,  I  don't  suppose  I  have.   When  I  was  with  Bechtel  and  I  was  an 

executive  secretary,  I  think  I  might  have  had  a  little  problem  working 
for  a  woman  myself  because  I  think  men  and  women  perhaps  look  at  an 
office  routine  situation  very  differently.   I  think  I  had  more 
independence  working  for  a  man  than  I  would  have  for  a  woman.   I  don't 
know,  but  I  have  that  feeling. 

I  know  that  when  I  was  county  chairman  here  and  Ron  Smith  was 
executive  director  and  he  was  leaving  to  go  to  the  state  committee — 
Put  Livermore  wanted  him  to  come  be  his  assistant  at  the  state  committee. 
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Pike:   We  were  looking  for  someone  and  I  remember  saying,  "Ron,  I  want  you 
to  ask  him  if  they're  going  to  have  any  problem  working  for  a  woman 
because  I  think  they'll  tell  you."  They  wouldn't  tell  me,  maybe. 
The  person  that  I  hired  had  no  problem  with  it  at  all.   I  think  there 
were  one  or  two  that  did  say  yes,  they  would  prefer  not  to  work  for  a 
woman  in  that  capacity.   But  Tom  High  is  the  one  I  hired  and  he's  at 
PG&E  now,  and  we  got  along  just  fine,  no  problem  whatsoever.   He  told 
Ron  he  would  have  no  problems  with  that. 

I  think  it  would  be  difficult  sometimes  for  men  to  work  for  women 
just  from  the  way  they're  conditioned;  they'd  have  to  get  over  that. 
I  was  talking  to  some  friends  a  couple  of  weekends  ago,  one  of  them  in 
the  telephone  company  in  Oakland  in  their  affirmative  action  program. 
She  said  she's  having  to  go  to  the  schools  now  and  tell  the  girls, 
"Take  engineering,"  and  say  to  the  men,  "Take  secretarial  work."   She 
said  she  can  hire — they  can  place  in  the  phone  company — men  in  the 
secretarial-clerical  roles  faster  than  they  can  women  today  because  of 
Title  3.   She  says  she  finds  it  a  very  extraordinary  situation  and 
that  sometimes  the  little  girls  in  the  little  high  school  classes  look 
at  her  sort  of  strangely. 

We  were  having  a  general  philosophical  discussion  on  how  this 
would  affect  the  world  in  the  long  range,  this  switching  of  roles.   And 
she  brought  that  out.   This  is  if  men  do  that  they  will  be  placed  in 
roles  more  and  more  working  for  women.   I  guess  it's  something  you  just 
adjust  to. 

Stein:   What  do  you  see  as  the  long  range,  philosophical  implications  of  all 
of  that? 

Pike:    I  really  don't  know.   It's  going  to  make  for  more  understanding  of 

people's  nature  and  personality.   I  think  it  might  make  a  lot  of  work 
situations  a  lot  easier,  in  a  way,  because  you  would  understand  what 
it  is  that  irritates,  and  those  are  the  little  things  that  worry  you  in 
a  job  is  what  irritates  and  grates  on  you.   Now,  I'm  nervous  and  I  always 
use  my  hands  a  lot  when  I  talk  but  I  notice  that  a  number  of  men  will 
play  with  things  on  their  desk  when  they're  phoning  and  if  you  happen 
to  be  in  the  same  confined  space  it  can  get  very  nerve-wracking.  I 
don't  know  why  that  is,  but  they  do — they  play  with  paper  clips,  they 
diddle  with  staplers — and  sometimes  it  just  becomes  a  cacaphony  of 
sound.   I  suppose  women  do  that  to  some  degree  but  I've  never  noticed 
it  as  much. 

I  think  when  you  realize  that  everybody's  human  and  has  faults, 
maybe  that's  what's  going  to  come  out  of  it  in  the  long  run,  and  it's 
going  to  make  for  people  getting  along  better  with  each  other  and 
trying  to  have  a  deeper  understanding  of  each  other.   It  seems  to  me 
that  might  be  one  solution  and  I  think  that  women  will  go  on  to  hold 
higher  and  higher  jobs.   I  don't  think  this  will  necessarily  mean  that 
all  the  men  are  going  to  be  relegated  to  the  lower  jobs  by  a  long  shot, 
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Pike:   because  it's  too  competitive.  We  might  get  lots  of  better  products  and 
a  lot  better  administration  just  from  competitiveness.   Maybe  we  should 
do  it  in  the  federal  and  the  state  governments.  We  might  get  better 
administration,  less  waste. 

Stein;   Have  you  seen  any  episodes  in  that  new  television  program  All  That 
Glitters?* 

Pike:   No,  I  just  miss  it  every  time.   I  want  to  see  it  and  see  how  they  work 
it  out.   I  have  a  feeling  it  may  get  into  too  stereotyped  a  situation 
with  just  the  roles  reversed. 

Stein:   Yes,  that  was  my  understanding,  that  it's  very  overdrawn. 

Pike:   Then  it  really  wouldn't  accomplish  too  much. 

Stein:   It's  very  exaggerated  but  it  points  up  a  lot  of  the  problems  anyway. 

Pike:   Well,  that  would  be  fine.   That  will  just  raise  everybody's 

consciousness  a  little  bit  if  it's  not  already  raised.   But  I'm  a  very 
independent  person  and  I  think  it  probably  would  have  been  harder  for 
me  to  work  for  an  equally  independent  woman  and  I  never  had  any 
objections  working  for  men.   I  would  have  liked  to  have  assumed  more 
responsibility  and  had  a  different  kind  of  job   in  the  long  run  at 
Bechtel,  but  that  just  didn't  happen  because  I  was  a  woman  and  they 
happened  to  think  of  me  in  those  terms.   I  just  don't  know  how  men  react 
to  being  secretaries  and/or  administrative  assistants. 

Ron  [Smith]  reacted  very  well  when  he  worked  for  me,  as  did  Tom, 
and  Rich  Sherman  who  came  after  Tom.   But  we  were  friends  and   they  were 
not  hesitant  to  say,  "Don't  you  think  we  should — "  whatever,  or  "how 
about — "  or  "would  you  like — ."  There  was  no  waiting  for  me  to  give 
orders,  and  I  told  Tom  when  he  came  on  the  job  that  I  wanted  him  to  be 
innovative  and  think  of  things  to  do  and  not  just  wait  till  I  had  a 
brainstorm,  and  it  worked  out  just  fine.   I'm  sure  it  irritated  them 
a  little  from  time  to  time  because  people  are  people. 

Now,  one  of  those  gentlemen  (not  Tom  or  Ron)  but  Rich  Sherman, 
was  quite  chauvinistic,  actually,  and  did  not  get  along  with  others  in 
the  county  committee  office.   They  felt  he  was  very  arrogant  and  over 
bearing  and  chauvinistic.   But  I  never  had  that  problem  with  him  and 
I  don't  feel  that  he  was  overly  deferring  to  me  in  any  way.  We  just 
got  along  fine  and  I  was  amazed  when  they  both  told  me  how  glad  they 


*A  short-lived  comedy  show,  in  which  men  and  women  in  a  business  setting 
played  the  reverse  of  their  traditional  roles. 
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Pike:   when  he  was  leaving  because  I  was  unaware  of  their  problems  with  him 
totally.   In  fact,  when  I  was  around  them  they  never  indicated 
anything. 

Stein:   What  do  you  think  accounts  for  that  difference,  that  you  didn't  have 
any  problems  with  him? 

Pike:    I  think  he  was  new  and  he  wanted  to  do  a  good  job.  He  was  there  a 

short  time.   It  was  during  a  campaign  period.   He  was  very  busy  helping 
the  candidates  and  I  think  his  dictatorialness  (if  that's  it)  came 
when  he  wanted  the  staff  to  do  something,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  he 
would  just  give  orders.   He  was  not  in  a  position  of  being  able  to  give 
me  orders  because  he  worked  for  the  committee  but  I  was  the  chairman. 
I  think  that  might  be  the  reason;  whereas  he  felt  they  were  under  him 
and  so  he  could  give  them  orders.   I  think  that  accounted  for  it  and 
maybe  that  was  his  problem:  working  for  a  woman  he  had  to  do  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  with  them  to  maintain  his  stability  or  pride  or 
whatever.   It's  very  possible.   I  don't  know.   I  thought  someday  (he 
lives  in  Los  Angeles  now)  much  later  on  in  years  I'd  like  to  talk  to 
him  about  it  because  it  would  be  interesting.   I  wonder  if  there  was  any 
built-up  resentment  that  I  didn't  feel  that  he  took  out  on  them  or 
whatever. 

Stein:   That's  an  interesting  question.  You  also  mentioned  before  that  you 

thought  that  a  woman  as  a  head  of  an  office  would  run  things  differently 
than  a  man. 

Pike:    I  think  so.   I  think  women  are — no,  they're  not  more  detailed  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  men  that  are  very  precise  in  details.  Maybe  I'm 
trying  to  say  that  women  think  equally  important  of  the  small  things 
as  well  as  the  large  things  and  sometimes  men  are  only  thinking  in  the 
larger  terms,  if  that  makes  any  sense  at  all. 

I  notice  it  with  Ron  and  Joe.   They  have  a  marvelous,  creative 
idea  for  something  in  the  campaign  and  they  often  don't  stop  to  think 
of  the  amount  of  time  it's  going  to  take  to  execute  that.   If  it's  a 
mailer  or  something,  they  conceive  of  the  idea  and  it's  brilliant  and 
then  somebody  has  to  sit  down  and  write  it  and  the  graphics  have  to  get 
done  and  all  of  that  and  they  tend  to  get  annoyed  and  frustrated  with 
it.   Once  the  idea  has  been  promoted  and  accepted,  they  go  on  and  do 
something  else,  whereas  I  think  perhaps  women  would  tend  to  (and 
certainly  I  do  anyhow)  fuss  with  it  more  and  spend  the  time  on  it. 
Not  that  they  [Ron  and  Joe]  don't;  they  have  to  in  their  business.   But 
it's  a  source  of  irritation:   "I  wish  this  thing  was  out  of  the  way  so 
we  could  go  on  to  something  else."   I  think  maybe  that's  what  I'm  saying 
is  the  difference  that  I  have  noticed.   I  think  that  makes  the  difference 
in  the  smooth  running  of  an  office. 

Stein:   Do  you  think  that  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  women  or  that  that 
would  be  a  detriment  at  all? 
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Pike:   Because  they're  too  detailed? 
Stein:   Yes. 

Pike:    I  think  sometimes  you  can  get  buried  in  that  and  not  see  beyond  it. 
I  think  men  can  do  that  too.   I  look  at  people  who  are  accountants 
and  CPAs  and  their  lives  are  so  dull  [laughter]  just  doing  all  that 
detail  all  the  time,  but  they're  thinking  of  other  things  too,  I'm 
sure.   I  think  it  could  be  a  detriment  if  she  was  too  picky  and  didn't 
have  the  ability  to  look  at  the  big  project  too,  the  big  picture. 
But  I  think  men  and  women  are  equally  capable  of  doing  that,  and  it 
need  not  slow  down  but  if  she  got  kind  of  bitchy  and  picky  it  could. 

Stein:   That  was  my  next  question:   you  thought  that  could  be  overcome. 

Pike:   Right.   Too  precise.   There  are  some  people  and  I've  noticed  it  more 
in  women  because  you  think  about  it  more  in  a  house:   you've  been  to 
people's  houses  where  if  you  have  a  cigarette,  they  start  doing  like 
this  [as  if  brushing  ashes  off  table  top]  and  everything's  always  in 
the  same  place.   Now,  men  seem  to  be  a  little  sloppier,  they  knock  the 
papers,  they're  all  over  the  place,  and  they  don't  really  care  because 
they  can  find  it  if  they  need  it  or  they  can't  even  find  anything.   I 
don't  know  whether  these  are  inherently  male  and  female  characteristics, 
but  you  can't  help  but  think  that  they  are. 

A  woman  comes  in  and  she  usually  takes  off  her  coat  and  hangs  it 
up.   I  don't  always,  by  a  long  shot,  but  a  man  will  come  in,  take  off 
his  coat  and  throw  it  down  on  a  chair  and  I  have  often  thought  I  don't 
know  if  this  really  has  anything  to  do  with  gender  or  sex  or  whether 
it's  just  upbringing,  but  it  seems  to  happen  all  the  time,  maybe  because 
mothers  run  around  all  the  time  and  clean  up  after  their  boys  because 
it  isn't  fit  for  the  boy  to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  whereas  the  girl  has 
to  clean  up  her  room  and  hang  up  her  clothes  and  all  this. 

I  remember  an  aunt  of  mine  telling  me  a  story  that  I  thought  was 
perfectly  awful.  My  cousin  Sarah  was  apparently  very  sloppy  and  would 
just  get  out  of  her  nightgown  and  leave  it  on  the  floor  in  the  morning 
and  my  aunt  would  get  after  her  and  after  her  and  after  her  and  she 
continued  to  do  it.   So  one  day  she  sent  for  her  at  school  and  Sarah 
was  scar'ed  to  death.   The  principal  told  her  her  mother  wanted  her  to 
come  home  immediately  and  she  thought  something  horrible  had  happened. 
She  ran  all  the  way  home  and  she  walked  through  the  door  and  her  mother 
said,  "Pick  up  your  nightgown."  And  she  never  did  it  again. 

•' 

She  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  almost- too-neat  people  in  the  world. 
I  didn't  know  her  when  she  was  a  little  girl.   I  heard  this  story  after 
wards.   She  was  very  precise  and  very  neat  and  my  aunt  told  me  this 
story  then.   She  said,  "Well,  I  think  I  overdid  it  a  little  bit." 
[laughter] 
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Pike:   But  there's  something  about  that  thrust  of  mind  or  looking  at  things 
differently — I  don't  know  what  it  is — that  could  cause  some  problems 
in  an  office.   It  certainly  wouldn't  in  business — I'm  talking  about 
maybe  the  routine  functioning  of  an  office.   I  think  it's  very  different. 
I  think  on  a  business  project  for  the  men  and  women  involved  in  it  to 
sit  down  and  talk  about  it  together  and  not  have  a  competitive  spirit 
about  "it's  my  idea  and  I  won't  discuss  it  with  them  until  I  present 
it  to  the  higher  ups,"  or  anything  like  that,  would  be  most  unfortunate. 
But  that  happens  in  business  anyway,  between  men  and  men  as  well  as  men 
and  women.   But  if  it  got  to  be  because  you  were  a  woman  or  a  man  that 
you  didn't  want  to  share  the  idea,  I  think  that  would  be  very  unhealthy. 
But  in  business  it's  very  competitive  and  men  are  always  in  the  pecking 
order  of  vice-presidents  and  so  forth. 

I  don't  know  how  it's  going  to  work  out  but  I  hope  more  women  get 
more  opportunities  to  try.   Somebody  was  telling  me  about  the  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  when  they  went  to  interview 
for  a  job  there  and  she  asked  about  the  equal  opportunities  for  women. 
He  said,  "Well,  of  course,  we  have  a  woman  on  our  board  of  directors. 
She's  the  best  director  we  have.   She  never  says  a  word."  Carol  says 
right  then  and  there  she  knew  she  didn't  want  to  work  for  them.   But 
the  tokenism  is  the  thing  that's  going  to  grate  and  cause  problems. 
That  is  such  complete  tokenism.   "The  best  director  we  have;  she  doesn't 
say  a  word."   [laughter] 

Stein:   It's  hard  to  believe  how  anyone  in  this  day  and  age  could  even  say 
something  like  that  to  a  woman. 

Pike:   Yes,  it  just  boggles  the  mind.   It's  that  kind  of  insensitivity  that 
is  amazing.   If  they're  forced  to  take  more  and  more  women,  they'll 
become  more  and  more  disgruntled  for  a  while,  but  they'll  work  it  out. 


By  the  same  token,  women  may  feel  threatened  by  a  sudden  influx  of 
male  secretaries  into  a  stenographic  pool  situation.   I  can  see  where 
the  women  would  begin  to  feel  threatened.   That's  their  job,  that's 
all  they're  doing,  for  whatever  reason,  and  they're  going  to  get  a  little 
nervous,  too.   It  really  comes  down  to  individuals  understanding  each 
other  and  working  together  regardless  of  sex.   The  world  has  never  quite 
achieved  that  yet.   I  don't  think  it  will  overnight. 

Stein:   Along  with  the  minority  problems,  there's  a  great  deal  of  understanding 
that  has  to  develop — 

Pike:   — that  has  to  go  on  in  this  world  for  it  to  become  a  better  place. 
Stein:   [referring  to  "Questions"]   Let's  move  on  to  number  nine. 

Pike:   Yes,  I  think  that  women  today  have  it  easier  when  they  run  for  office 
than  they  did  maybe  five,  six,  three,  four  years  ago.   I  think  they're 
going  to  have  it  more  and  more  easy.   I'm  not  envious  because  I  never 
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Pike:    ran  for  office.   I  don't  know  whether  other  women  are  or  not.   I 

wouldn't  think  they  would  be.   I  think  that  they  would  feel  that  they 
were  the  real  pioneers  and  they  would  have  a  certain  pride  in  having 
done  that,  rather  than  envy. 

I'm  trying  to  think  of  what  women  were  candidates  a  decade  ago; 
well,  all  right,  Ivy  Baker  Priest  for  treasurer.   She  went  around  the 
state  and  it  was  basically  women  putting  on  luncheons  and  tea  kind  of 
events  for  her  that  I  was  aware  of.   It  stayed  within  that  framework. 
I  know  that  Carol  Hallett  and  Marilyn  Ryan  and  several  of  them  who  ran 
for  the  assembly  in  '76  were  going  to  all  kinds  of  meetings  and  events 
and  they  seemed  to  have  campaigns  that  were  well  structured  without  any 
overemphasis  on  the  kind  of  "women's  events"  things,  but  I  was  quite 
aware  of  Ivy  Baker  Priest's  campaign  being  almost  totally  oriented  that 
way. 

Of  course,  she  had  to  meet  with  businessmen  and  with  bankers, 
her  office  being  treasurer  of  the  state.   I  don't  know  how  that  was 
done.   Maybe  it  was  done  on  a  one-to-one  basis  in  the  offices  of  the 
people.   But  the  large  events  were  always  built  around  women  and  women's 
participation  and  they  tended  to  be  the  luncheon-tea  kind  of  thing 
whereas  I  saw  no  reason  why  you  couldn't  have  lunch  and  have  all  the  men 
as  well. 

I  think  that's  one  change  that  is  taking  place,  that  women  running 
for  office  aren't  relating  solely  to  women's  types  of  campaigning 
activity.   I  think  that  a  lot  of  people  did  get  pretty  irritated  with 
Carol  Ruth  Silver,*  who  would  go  to  meetings  at  night  and  take  her  baby 
and  the  baby  would  sleep  there  on  the  sofa.   I  never  saw  this  because  I 
didn't  go  to  any  of  these  meetings  but  I  have  heard  other  people  speak 
about  it.   They  felt  it  was  very  unfair  to  the  child,  that  she  should 
have  had  somebody  stay  with  the  child.  On  the  other  hand,  they  certainly 
admired  her  wanting  to  have  her  child  with  her  at  all  times  and  the 
fact  that  maybe  she  couldn't  afford  to  have  somebody,  but  they  felt  it 
was  not  right  to  drag  the  child  (a  little,  very  small  baby)  around  late 
at  night  like  that. 

These  were  women  who  mentioned  it  to  me  and  I  think  that  might  have 
been  one  of  the  reasons  she  didn't  get  any  more  support  from  women,  for 
some  strange  reason.   I  don't  know  what  they  wanted  her  to  do  or  be 
but  it  was  sort  of  an  irritating  thing.   I  heard  enough  comment  about  it 
to  realize  that. 

But  there's  somebody  who  just  went  all  over  the  city  campaigning. 
It  didn't  make  any  difference  what  kind  of  group  it  was  and  I  think 
women  have  to  do  that.   They  have  to  show  that  they  can  hold  their  own 


*She  ran  for  district  attorney  in  San  Francisco  in  1975. 
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Pike:    against  their  opponent  and  that  they  do  know  what  the  subject  matter 

is  and  are  smart  enough  to  handle  it,  and  the  only  way  they  can  do  that 
is  to  expose  themselves  to  questions  and  answers  and  everything  else. 

Stein:   Do  you  think  there's  been  a  difference  in  the  women  themselves,  the 
type  of  women? 

Pike:   I  guess  so.   I'm  trying  to  relate  this.  Now,  Carol  Hallett  was 

administrative  assistant  to  a  state  senator.   Marilyn  Ryan  was  involved 
in  the  environmental  groups  down  there  and  she  did  become  the  mayor  of 
Palos  Verdes.   I  guess  she  was  on  the  city  council  first. 

Ivy  Baker  Priest  was — I  think  it  was  a  fluke  kind  of  thing.   She 
was  treasurer  of  the  United  States.   That  was  a  political  appointment. 
She  had  been  national  committeewoman  from  Utah  and  supported  Eisenhower 
and  that  role  sort  of  has  tended  to  go  to  women  traditionally  and  I 
think  that  then  coming  back  and  running  for  office  in  the  state  of 
California  is  a  very  different  experience.   She  liked  it  and  apparently, 
coming  from  the  business  community,  she  was  a  very  good  treasurer.   She 
was  not  dumb.   She  was  a  very  bright  lady  and  she  did  have  good  advice 
and  good  people  around  her. 

She  had  an  assistant  who  was  a  male,  her  deputy  was  male,  and  had 
been  sort  of  a  career  person  in  that  office,  which  I  would  think  anybody 
would  have  to  have,  like  Ken  Corey  ,  Jesse  Unruh — Unruh  maybe  less 
because  he  had  been  in  the  state  legislature  and  knew  more  about  state 
government.   To  take  an  office  like  the  treasurer  of  the  state  of 
California,  selling  the  bonds  and  everything — she  was  very  successful 
in  it  and  we  had  a  good  record  with  her. 

But  I  think  now  that  there  is  more  of  a  tendency  perhaps  that  the 
women  candidates  are  coming  out  of — I  don't  want  to  say  the  office — 
but  less  out  of  the  home  influence  as  out  of  careers.   I  think  maybe 
that's  a  change  because  I  notice  that  the  Marin  County  women  of  the 
older  generation,  whom  we've  heard  talk,  and  have  really  started  promoting 
women  of  Marin,  are  much  older  women  who  came  out  of  the  home  environment, 
whereas  the  candidates  today  I  think  are  kind  of  from  a  young,  professional 
and  occupational  environment.   There's  no  reason  why  both  can't  run, 
but  I  think  that's  what's  happening. 

Perhaps  that's  happening  because  they  have  a  certain  prestige  by 
virtue  of  their  employment  or  profession  that  gives  them  a  step  up, 
makes  them  more  credible  to  the  voter,  I  think.   It's  a  selling  point. 
But  other  than  that,  I'm  trying  to  remember  if  there  have  been  any 
other — in  California  I  can't  really  remember  too  many  women  candidates. 

Stein:  Mildred  Younger,  ran. 
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Pike:    That's  right  and  she  was  one  of  the  first,  wasn't  she;  she  ran  for 
state  senate.  Well,  she  ran  a  little  bit  after  that  '52  Chicago 
convention.   She  received  a  great  deal  of  very  favorable  publicity  and 
was  so  articulate  in  her  seconding  speech  for  Warren  that  she  had  an 
upsweep,  a  momentum  to  build  on.  She  also  was  very  distressed  about 
her  opponent  and  the  kind  of  person  he  was  and  that  was  rather  a  cause 
with  her.   So  she  had  two  things  going  for  her  there  that  perhaps  made 
it  easy.   Mildred  Younger  was  a  well  recognized  name  after  that  and  the 
cause  she  was  fighting  for  was  quite  intense,  too.   But  she  was  one  of 
the  first  to  step  forward,  I  suspect,  to  run  for  the  legislature. 

Now,  Pauline  Davis  up  north  had  run  for  years.   I  don't  know  her. 
She  did  not  choose  to  run  last  time.   But  she  had  represented  that 
area.   I  think,  however,  her  husband  had  been  there  before  her.   I 
think  that  tendency  to  appoint  the  wife  often  occurred  in  filling 
vacancies,  more  so  if  the  job  was  not  looked  upon  as  too  difficult. 
But  I  know  a  number  of  congressmen's  wives  have  replaced  them.   I  think 
that's  a  good  thing,  although  I  heard  Shirley  Pettis  may  not  run  again 
next  year.   I  don't  know  whether  that's  true  or  not;  it's  just  a  rumor. 
That  might  be  somebody  interesting  to  interview,  Congresswoman  Pettis. 

Stein:   What  is  her  story? 

Pike:   Her  husband  was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash.  He  was  a  congressman  for 
quite  awhile  from  the  San  Bernardino  area,  Imperial  Valley  area,  and 
she  was  appointed  to  fill  out  his  term,  I  think,  when  he  died  and  then 
she  ran  for  election.   I  think  she's  run  twice  on  her  own  and  has  been 
overwhelmingly   reelected.   But  I  heard  this  rumor  that  she  was  not 
going  to  run  again  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  why. 

Stein:   Right.   One  of  the  other  women  interviewed  in  this  project  ran  for 

office  once  and  won  but  served  only  one  term  in  the  state  assembly.   It 
was  just  too  much  for  her. 

Pike:    The  work  load? 

Stein:   The  work  load  and  pressures  of  a  family. 

Pike:    If  she  recognized  for  her  it  was  wrong,  she  was  very  smart  to  say  that, 
I  think,  and  do  it  because  you  can't  do  a  good  job  unless  you're  happy 
in  what  you're  doing.   The  man  has  somebody  taking  care  of  the  home 
and  the  children,  basically,  so  he  doesn't  worry  about  those  things  so 
much.   And  the  legislature  has  gotten  to  be  more  of  a  full-time 
legislature.   It  was  part  time  for  a  long  time.   I  think  that's  a  factor 
that  women  have  to  realize  when  they  get  ready  to  run  for  it:   that 
their  life  is  going  to  be  in  Sacramento,  basically,  and  if  the  husband's 
business  doesn't  warrant  his  living  up  there  too,  it  can  make  a  difficult 
strain. 
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Pike:    [referring  to  "Questions"  #9,  par.  4]   I  think  that  the  trend  in  the 
women's  movement  is  a  very  good  one.   I  don't  like  to  see  women  get 
overly  militant  and  get  carried  away,  and  [charge  that]  everything  that 
a  man  does  is  wrong.   I  don't  like  that  attitude  because  I  think  in 
this  society  we  all  have  to  live  together  and  make  the  best  of  it.   But 
I  think  it's  an  important  movement  in  the  country  and  a  very  good  one 
and  a  very  healthy  one.  Women  are  just  as  smart  as  men  and  they  have  a 
right  to  perform  in  government  and  society  in  their  way. 

[referring  to  "Questions"  #9,  par.  5]   I  am  for  the  ERA  [Equal 
Rights  Amendment],  very  definitely,  and  supportive  of  the  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus.   The  political  caucus  here:   I  was  a  member 
at  one  time.   I'm  a  member  of  the  national  one  but  not  of  the  local 
chapter  just  because  I  thought  they  were  dumb  in  what  they  were  doing 
and  the  way  they  handled  it.   But  those  were  just  some  of  the  individuals 
in  there. 

I  don't  know  very  much  about  NOW   [National  Organization  of  Women], 
I  know  it  exists  and  I  know  casually  some  of  the  people  who  are  involved 
in  it.   I  think  Aileen  Hernandez  is  a  very  extraordinary,  interesting 
woman.   I  know  nothing  about  her  life  or  her  situation,  whether  she  is 
married  and  has  children  or  anything.   But  she  seems  to  do  a  great  deal. 

I  think  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  is  a  good  thing  to 
have.  I  wish  we  could  have  more  support  from  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Supervisors  and  really  do  something.  I  don't  quite  know  what  they 
do.  I  know  Pat  Hennessy  in  our  WRE  [Women's  Resource  Exchange]  group 
has  monitored  several  of  the  sessions  and  was  sort  of  appalled  because 
most  of  the  women  didn't  seem  to  know  how  to  go  about  transacting  the 
business:  parliamentary  procedure. 

Stein:  My  recollection  is  that  you  were  slightly  involved  in  protesting  an 
effort  by  Supervisor  [Terry [  Francois  to  do  away  with  the  commission. 

Pike:   Yes.   Lorcy  [Burns]  called  and  told  me  that  and  I  was  asked  to  testify. 
Lorcy  was  asked  to  present  some  names  of  people  who  would  testify  at 
that  hearing  and  mine  was  one  of  the  names.   They  decided  on  other 
people  who  I  think  were  better  representatives  before  the  board  of 
supervisors  because  they  weren't  purely  political  people.   I'm  considered 
just  purely  a  Republican  personage  and  they  had  a  little  broader  base 
than  that.   I  talked  to  a  couple  of  supervisors  and  made  sure  that  they 
were  still  on  the  proper  side  of  the  matter. 

Stein:  What  was  the  outcome  of  that? 

Pike:    The  commission  is  still  operating.   Terry  Francois  goes  off  on  those 
tangents  every  once  in  a  while.   He's  quite  changeable.   He  has  come 
out  and  supported  the  Barbagelata  amendment,  which  just  stunned 
everybody.   It  amazed  them,  that  he  would  do  that;  it's  because  he  got 
angry  at  [San  Francisco  Mayor  George]  Moscone  about  something. 
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Stein:  There's  one  other  little  question  in  here.  Does  sex  discrimination 
make  you  angry?  I  think  we've  probably  talked  about  that  some,  but 
were  you  as  aware  of  it  twenty  years  ago  as  women  are  today? 

Pike:    No,  absolutely  not.   Absolutely  not.   As  I  think  I  said  once,  I  was 

aware  of  it  but  not  so  intensely  until  I  had  that  experience  at  Bechtel 
and  others  I  know  at  Bechtel  had  similar  experiences.   I  think  they're 
coming  along  now.   They're  doing  better.   A  lot  of  it  is  because  the 
whole  board  of  directors  at  Bechtel  was  of  an  age  level;  it  wasn't  a 
mixed  age  level  very  much.   They  were  all  in  their  fifties  and  sixties. 
I  think  it  made  a  big  difference  in  their  attitude  whereas  if  they'd 
had  a  little  bit  more  of  a  mix  and  some  younger  men  in  there.   They 
have  started,  I  understand,  to  put  younger  men  in  vice-presidential 
positions  and  on  to  the  board  of  directors.   I  think  that's  maybe  part 
of  what's  made  the  change  over  there. 

But  these  were  all  men  with  children  and  grandchildren  and  just 
think  of  women  in  those  roles  and  they  had  to  be  conditioned  to  think 
that  way.   Even  men  who  are  supportive  of  ERA  and  those  causes  still 
are  often  quite  chauvinistic  in  their  personal  attitudes  toward  women. 
Whereas  they  support  the  idea,  on  a  one-to-one  relationship  they  tend 
to  be  a  bit  chauvinistic. 

That  may  change;  it  may  not.   They  know  it's  right  to  support  the 
ERA,  but  it's  still  a  difference  in  the  way  they  treat  other  women. 
That  will  take  a  long  time,  attitude  changes.   They  can  politically 
support  it  and  be  for  it  and  be  supportive  and  vote  for  it  and  be 
helpful  in  appointments  of  women  to  boards  and  commissions  and  so  forth, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  way  they  treat  their  own  wife  and  sister  and 
so  forth,  it's  still  the  male  dominance. 

Stein:   I  think  that  will  probably  take  a  long  time  to  change. 

Pike:   Yes,  you  don't  change  human  nature  overnight.   But  the  fact  that  they 
are  willing  to  promote  women — there  was  somebody  I  met  at  the  [John] 
Molinari  party  that  would  be  a  very  interesting  person  to  talk  to,  I 
think.   Her  name  is  Judy  Ciani,  who's  on  the  Police  Commission  here. 
She  and  I  are  both  Mt.  Holyoke  graduates.   Of  course,  she  came  much 
later  than  I  did  and  when  she  came  in  the  other  night  I  did  introduce 
myself  to  her. 

We  talked  a  bit  and  she  said,  "Were  you  very  active  in  the  Holyoke 
Alumni  Association?"   I  said,  "When  I  first  came  out  here  and  didn't 
know  anybody,  yes  I  was,  but  I  haven't  been  for  years."  She  said, 
"Well,  I've  been  very  negligent  too."  But  they  did  have  her  come  speak 
last  month  to  the  alumni  group  and  she  was  pleased  that  they  did  that 
and  she  said  maybe  she  would  go  to  some  more  meetings  now.   But  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  her  some  more  about  that  some  time.   But  we  didn't 
have  much  time  the  other  night  just  to  chat. 
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Stein:   Is  she  new  on  the  Police  Commission? 

Pike:    She  was  appointed  by  Moscone  last  year  in  '76.   I  don't  know  particularly 
what  her  background  was  for  her  job  but  she  seems  a  very  bright  person. 
She  has  a  bright,  responsive  face  and  she's  very  articulate.   I'm  sure 
she's  a  very  good  member  of  the  Police  Commission;  at  least  Jack  Molinari 
said  that  she  is. 

Stein:'  I'm  trying  to  think  if  there  is  another  woman  on  the  Police  Commission. 
Pike:    There  are  several  now.   The  Police  and  Fire  Commissions — 
Stein:   Joyce  Ream  is  on  the  Fire  Commission. 

Pike:    But  there  was  a  city  ordinance,  I  think,  that  Dianne  Feins tein  got 

through  several  years  ago  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  woman  on 
those  two  commissions.   Then  when  Dianne  was  running  for  mayor  part 
of  her  platform  was  that  there  should  not  be  discrimination,  there 
should  be  more  women  on  there.   I'm  trying  to  think  whether  she  was 
advocating  two  out  of  five.   I  think  she  was.   Moscone  has  been  very 
good  about  that.   He's  put  a  number  of  women  on  various  commissions. 
I  think  there  are  three,  maybe,  on  one  of  them.   I'm  not  sure  which  one 
it  is,  but  I  think  there  are  three  women — it  might  be  on  the  Police 
Commission,  but  I'm  not  sure.   Well,  we've  seemed  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  My  goodness! 

Stein:   We  have  actually  finished. 

Pike:   It's  been  fascinating. 

Stein:   You've  been  wonderful  to  devote  this  much  time  to  it. 

Pike:    I've  been  very  interested  in  it.   Reviewing  your  life  is  always  fun, 

I  guess.   You  think  about  things  in  different  ways  than  you  thought  about 
them  at  the  time  you  were  doing  them  too,  I  think.   That's  the  thing  I 
realized. 

Stein:   Things  assume  a  completely  different  significance  as  you  get  a  different 
perspective  on  things. 

Pike:   Yes,  a  totally  different  perspective  and  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with 

changing  of  times  and  the  change  in  me  and  the  change  in  other  people. 


Transcriber:   Michelle  Stafford 
Final  Typist:   Keiko  Sugimoto 
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APPENDIX  A  —  Interview  Outline 


1946  -  1951 


Young  Republicans 
A.   Background 

1.  Origins:  In  1946  Republican  party  designated  the  YR  National 
Federation  as  official  instrumentality  for  reaching  young 
people.   YR  given  offices  with  the  Republican  National  Com 
mittee  in  Washington,  B.C.   At  Republican  party  national  con 
vention  in  1948,  delegates  voted  unanimously  to  amend  party 
rules  and  made  chairman  of  YR  National  Fed.  an  ex-officio 
member  of  Executive  Committee  of  Republican  National  Committee. 

What  else  can  you  add  about  origins  of  YR? 
What  about  origins  of  YR  club  in  San  Francisco? 

2.  Organizational  structure:  built  around  4  levels:  club,  state, 
regional,  national. 

On  regional  level,  director  and  co-director  required  to  be  of 
opposite  sexes  and  from  different  states  within  their  region. 
Is  this  true  at  other  levels? 

Who  is  national  executive  committee  made  up  of? 

3.  Philosophy 

What  was  it  in  the  late  1940s?  How  did  it  compare  to  the 
Republican  party's? 

Influence  of  Richard  Nowinson's  magazine,  The  Republican. 
B.   San  Francisco  chapter,  YR's 

1.  Your  reasons  for  joining? 

2 .  Leaders :  who  were  they? 

John  Rousselot  was  president  in  early  1950s.  Comment  on  him. 
Who  preceded  him? 
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3 .  Your  role 

Activities  and  committees 

1949  -  elected  secretary,  S.F.  YR's 

opposition?   supporters? 

what  were  your  functions? 

what  role  did  you  play  in  decision-making? 

who  were  other  officers?  any  other  women? 

1950  -  elected  first  women's  vice-president  of  S.F.  YR's 

what  were  your  functions? 
opposition?  supporters? 

C.  State  and  national  conventions  of  the  YR's 

1.  Did  you  attend  in  1949?  1951? 
What  happened? 

Who  else  went? 

2.  Carol  Arth  -  elected  co-chairman  YR  National  Federation,  1951. 
Became  acting  chairman,  1952.   Comment  on  her. 

D.  Relations  with  other  Republican  support  groups:   California  Federa 
tion  of  Republican  Women,  CRA. 

II.  San  Francisco  County  Republican  Central  Committee 
A.   Background 

Where  was  the  S.F.  Co.  CC  on  Republican  spectrum? 


By  mid  century,  a  strong  conservative  trend  in  party  nationwide; 
spokesman  in  Robert  Taft. 

B.   Old  guard  of  S.F.  Central  Committee 

Who  were  they?  Herbert  Hanley?  Alvin  Derre? 
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C.  "Young  Turks"  -  YR's  get  involved 
Who  were  they? 

Precinct  work  to  elect  new  county  committee,  1950. 

How  did  they  organize  campaign?  What  sort  of  work  did  campaign 
entail? 

D.  Joining  S.F.  Co.  CC. 

As  result  of  1950  win  by  new  blood,  new  members  brought  in  your 
self  and  others. 

Robert  Steele  (pres.  of  S.F.  YR's)  made  chairman  of  precinct 

org. 

Emily  Pike  made  associate  member.  1951:  assis.  dir.  of  precinct 

organization. 

What  were  your  functions? 

What  was  your  role  in  decision-making? 

Role  of  women 

Were  you  aware  of  Marjorie  Benedict's  efforts  to  get  more 
women  as  vice-chairmen  on  county  central  committees? 

E.  Appointed  to  State  Central  Committee  -  1950. 
By  whom?  Why? 

With  whom  did  you  align  yourself  on  State  Central  Committee? 

What  were  your  functions? 

Role  of  women? 

Leaders,  elected  8/6/50: 

Chairman:   T.H.  DeLap 

Vice-chairman:   Laughlin  E.  Waters 

Secy:   Lloyd  Harnish,  Fresno 

Assis.  secy:  Mrs.  William  Sifford,  Ventura 

Treas:   A.  Ronald .Button,  Hollywood 

Assis.  Treas:   Arthur  J.  Dolan,  San  Francisco 
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Co-chairman  for  county  committee  groups:   S.V.  Christierson, 

Salinas.   What  function  did  this  office  serve? 
Northern  regional  vice-chairman:   Patricia  Connich,  S.F. 
Central  regional  vice-chairman:   Mrs.  Florence  Doe,  Visalia 
Southern  regional  vice-chairman:   Mrs.  Edith  Lehman,  L.A. 

State  Central  Comm.  meeting,  8/6/50 

Presiding:   Assembly  Speaker  Sam  L.  Collins,  Orange  Co. 
Temporary  chairman:   former  assemblyman  M.  Philip  Davis  of 

L.A.  Co. 
Retiring  state  chairman:   Philip  L.  Boyd,  Riverside  Co. 

Issues  at  convention: 

State  prop,  legalizing  gambling 

Resolution  supporting  antisubversive  measures 

State  legislation  guaranteeing  civil  rights  of  racial  and 
religious  minorities 

Improvements  in  old-age  pension,  highway  system 
Restoration  of  tide  and  submerged  lands  to  state  control 


III.   Campaigns 


A.  1946:   Proposition  11  -  California  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act, 
supported  by  Earl  Warren,  AFL,  CIO,  League  of  Women  Voters,  others 

B.  1948:   William  Mailliard  for  Congress 

C.  1950:   You  were  on  speakers  bureau  for  Warrer,  Nixon,  and 
Shattuck  campaigns. 

Had  charge  of  5  precincts  in  21st  district.  Helped  obtain  YR 
endorsement  for  Al  Derre  and  the  GNP  (?) 

1.  Warren- for-Governor  campaign 

Did  you  or  other  Republican  leaders  see  Warren's  1950  campaign 
as  in  any  way  related  to  possible  try  in  1952  for  presidential 
nominee? 

Were  you  aware  of  Lt.  Gov.  Knight's  ambitions  to  become 
governor? 
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Whom  did  you  support? 

Were  you  aware  of  anti-Warren  forces?   Some  names:   Loyd 
Wright,  Neil  Petrie,  Willard  Keith,  Asa  Call,  Thomas  Werdel. 

Your  functions  on  speakers  bureau. 
Who  else  was  active? 
2.  Nixon  versus  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  CRA's  endorsement  of  Nixon? 
What  were  your  functions  in  campaign?   In  primary  and  general. 

Who  else  ran  in  primary? 
Who  else  was  active? 

John  Walton  Dinkelspiel  -  chairman,  Northern  Californians 
for  Nixon 

Any  contact  with  Murray  Chotiner?  With  George  Creel  and 
Democrats  for  Nixon? 

Campaign  strategies 

The  "pink  sheet":   charge  that  HGD  voted  with  Vito  Marcantonio 
354  times 

The  effort  to  get  Warren  to  endorse  Nixon  (Mazo,  pp.  74-75) 
The  telephone  calls  (Mazo,  p.  75) 
Nixon  speech  in  San  Francisco 

Torchlight  parade  in  San  Francisco,  May  18,  1950 
Any  debates  between  HGD  and  Nixon? 

What  effect  did  the  start  of  the  Korean  War  have  on  campaign? 
How  would  you  characterize  Nixon's  politics  in  this  period? 
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3.  Shattuck  for  attorney  general 

Why  did  Shattuck  run?  Anything  to  do  with  Frederick  N.  Howser? 
Why  did  Shattuck  lose? 

4.  Issues  on  ballot 
Legalizing  gambling 

D.   General  strength  of  party 

Republicans  enjoyed  tremendous  success  despite  fact  that  since 
the  mid  1930s  their  registration  was  less  than  Democratic  regis 
tration. 

Why?   Some  answers  that  others  have  suggested: 

Better  organization  -  strong,  forceful  leadership  within  party, 
attractive  candidates,  adequate  financing,  utilizing  money  more 
effectively 

Republicans  turn  out  greater  percentage  of  their  vote 

Republican  precinct  volunteer  organization  generally  more 
effective  in  door-to-door  work 

Less  cross-over  of  Republicans  to  vote  Democratic 
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QUESTIONS  FROM  EARLIER  SESSIONS 


I.  Women's  co-chairmen  for  1950  Ed  Shattuck  campaign: 

Mrs.  Antone  Connich  (Patricia) 
Miss  Ardis  Myhrs 
Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Prince 

Comment  on  them. 

II.  San  Francisco  County  Central  Committee  election,  6/6/50 
Mildred  Prince  ran  from  21st  District.  Came  in  fifth. 
From  25th  District:  Herb  Hanley  ran. 

Alex  Sheriffs  -  later  dean  at  Univ.  of  Calif.? 
From  list  of  people  who  ran  for  county  central  committees: 

Repn          Demo 
Women         7  8 

Men         74  86 

Total       81  94 

i 

Why  so  few  women? 
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1952 


I.  Young  Republicans 

A.  Elected  National  Committeewoman 
What  opposition,  support? 

Your  functions?   How  differed  from  functions  of  National 
Committeeman? 

Meetings?  Where?  Who  else  was  there? 
Your  role  in  decision-making. 

B.  Northern  California  Young  Republican  School  for  Politics  -  Sept., 
1952 

Emily  Pike  "planned,  organized,  and  babied"  it  into  being.   True? 
Describe. 

II.  1952  Republican  national  convention 
A.   The  California  delegation 

1.  The  Thomas  Werdel  delegation  -  comment  on  list  of  names 
For  what  reason  did  they  oppose  Earl  Warren? 

2.  The  Warren  delegation  -  comment  on  list 
How  chosen? 

Who  were  Nixon  people?   How  much  influence  did  they  have? 

Your  attitude  and  others  toward  Warren  candidacy 

Serious  contender?  A  front  for  Eisenhower? 
Why  so  few  women? 
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B.  Campaign  train 

1.  Who  was  on  it?  -  comment  on  list 

How  were  car  and  room  assignments  made?  Could  you  request 
car-mates? 

See  diagram  of  your  car  (Car  106) 

2.  Who  were  pro-Nixon  people  on  train? 

3.  What  happened  before,  during,  and  after  Nixon  boarded  the 
train  in  Denver? 

4.  What  happened  when  the  train  reached  Chicago? 

Story  that  Murray  Chotiner  met  the  train  with  a  bus  with  a 
huge  Ike-for-president  banner  on  it.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this? 

C.  The  Convention 

1.  The  Fair  Play  Amendment 

Did  you  attend  the  California  delegation  caucuses? 

Did  you  see,  or  know  anything  about,  Nixon's  appeal  to  dele 
gation  to  make  Calif,  vote  on  contested  delegations  unanimous? 
As  opposed  to  Knowland's  appeal  to  split  the  vote  50-50? 

Do  you  know  anything  about  any  hopes  Knowland  may  have 
had  to  become  Taft's  vice-president? 

2.  Mildred  Young er's  work  on  Platform  Committee 

3.  Nomination  of  Eisenhower 

California's  decision  to  stick  with  Earl  Warren.  Were  you 
at  any  of  these  caucuses? 

4.  Events  on  floor 

Booing  Tom  Dewey  -  Everett  Dirksen's  accusations 
Police  needed   to   clear  aisles 
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III.   1952  campaign 

A.  Eisenhower -Nixon 
What  did  you  do? 

Who  did  you  work  with? 

Letter  of  thanks  from  Eisenhower,  11/28/52 

B.  Ballot  measures 

1.  Prop.  5  -  Subversive  Persons  and  Groups 

2.  Prop.  13  -  Eliminating  cross-filing  (lost) 

3.  Prop.  7  -  Ballot  designation  of  party  affiliation  (won) 
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1953  -  1956 


I.    Young  Republicans 

A.  Conferences 

1.  Conference  of  Republican  Women  -  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
September  11-12,  1953 

Among  California  delegation:   Marjorie  Benedict,  National 
Committeewoman;  Jane  Zimmerman,  secy,  CRA;  Lucile  Hosmer; 
Patricia  Connich,  v-chairman,  RSCC;  Florence  Doe,  v-chairman, 
RSCC;  Gladys  O'Donnell,  Calif.  Fed.  of  Repn.  Women;  Emily 
Pike,  secy,  NFYR;  Betty  Krug,  sgt  at  arms,  SFYR;  Marian  Fett, 
secy,  S.F.  CRA;  Mrs.  Julia  Bode,  pres.,  Golden  Gate  Repn 
Women's  Club;  Elizabeth  Lacy. 

Purpose  of  conference? 

What  happened? 

Who  else  was  there?   Who  spoke? 

2.  Committee  on  Opportunities  and  the  Republican  Worker,  YR  of 
Calif.  -  met  at  Whitcomb  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  9/12/59 

B.  Activities  chairman  of  YRs  for  Northern  California 
Functions? 

Whom  did  you  work  with? 

C.  1954:   S.F.  YR  club  presidential  election  -  ballot  controversy. 

Emily  Pike,  Nancy  Varney,  Philipa  Jones,  Janice  Ellis,  and 
LeNeil  York  accused  of  tampering  with  ballots. 

Dan  Cowans  vs.  William  Brinton 

D.  National  YR  Federation 

1.  1953:   secretary,  National  YR  Federation 
Who  else  elected?   Other  women? 
Functions?  With  whom  did  you  work? 
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2.  YR  attempted  nationwide  to  take  over  senior  party. 

Plan  Inspired  by  apprehension  over  Eisenhower-Congress  rift. 
Who  else  involved?  What  other  states? 
What  success?   in  California?   elsewhere? 

3.  National  convention 

4.  Some  YR  leaders: 

National  YR  Campaign  Committee,  mid-1950s: 

William  H.  Rentschler  (Lake  Forest,  111.)  -  campaign  chairman 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Schramm  -  co-chairman 

VP  Richard  Nixon  -  honorary  chairman 

John  M.  Ashbrook  (Johnstown,  Ohio)  -  chairman,  Natl.  YR  Fed. 

Calif.  YR's,  late  1950s 

Al  Nichols  -  pres. 

Robert  Merrill  -  chairman,  YR's  of  S.F. 

Billee  Ward  -  recording  secy,  YR's  of  S.F. 

Mary  Lou  Green,  Amy  DeTurk,  Pete  Ashen,  Dan  Ferneil  - 

active  in  S.F.  YR's 

Al  Hicks  -  section  chairman,  YR  of  Calif. 
Mrs.  Marje  Acker  -  San  Diego,  secy  YR,  1959 
Allan  Nichols  -  vice-chairman,  YR's  of  S.F.  (one  of  12) 

II.   Republican  party 

A.   San  Francisco  County  Central  Committee 

1.  Appointed  to  Executive  Committee,  1954.   Recommended  by  Caspar 
Weinberger 

Duties? 

Who  else  on  exec,  comm.?  Men,  women. 

2.  Elected  women's  vice-chairman,  3/10/55,  succeeding  Mrs.  Grace 
Macduff 

Functions?  What  special  role  of  that  office? 
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3.  What  did  attorney  William  A.  Rusher  mean,  in  letter  to  you 
dated  7/27/55,  "...very  sorry,  indeed,  that  so  much  un 
pleasantness  developed  over  the  Co-chairmanship,  but... 
consolation"  in  fact  that  neither  he,  you,  nor  Charlie  were 
responsible.   What  happened?  Who  is  Charlie? 

4.  1956:   became  S.F.  Co.  CC  vice-chairman 
Elected?  Appointed? 

Who  was  chairman?   How  did  you  work  with  him? 
Functions? 

5.  Republican  women's  conference,  3/17/56,  at  California  Club 

Over  1,000  San  Francisco  Republican  women  invited  to  attend. 
One  of  series  being  held  throughout  U.S.  under  leadership  of 
Bertha  Adkins . 

Purpose  of  conference? 
What  happened? 

6.  1958:   re-elected  to  county  central  committee. 
B.   Republican  State  Central  Committee 

1.  1954  election  of  party  officers 

a.  Controversy  over  vice-chairmanship 
Howard  Ahmanson  versus  Ray  Arbuthnot 

Really  a  controversy  between  Knight-Knowland-Kuchel  versus 
Nixon? 

Role  of  Chotiner?  Nixon?   Pat  Hillings? 
Controversy  over  secret  ballot 

b.  Platform:   Mildred  Younger  -  chairman  of  Platform  Committee. 
Issues: 

1.  Strong  civil  rights  plank 

2.  Support  state  liquor  reform 

3.  Comprehensive  state  water  plan,  expanded  water  and 
power  facilities,  establish  state  water  department. 
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2.  1956  election  of  party  officers 

Ahmanson  withdrew  because  of  illness  (heart  attack) 

Officers:   Alphonso  Bell,  Los  Angeles  -  chairman 

Assemblyman  Donald  Doyle,  Contra  Costa  Co.  - 

v-c hair man 

Frances  Larson,  L.A.  -  secy 
Edward  Valentine,  L.A.  -  treas. 

Women's  vice-chairmen:      north  -  Jane  Zimmerman,    S.F. 

central  -  Ysabel  Forker, 

Bakers field 

south  -  Aria  Reeder,  San 
Marino 

Who  was  in  effective  control  of  party? 

Knight?   Knowland?   Nixon?   Some  combination? 
Ill .  Campaigns 
A.  1954 

1.  Governor-lieutenant  governor 

Struggle  over  It-gov  race:   Harold  "Butch"  Powers,  James 
Silliman,  Frederick  Houser 

2.  Robert  Kirkwood  for  controller 

3.  John  A.  Busterud  for  assembly,  22nd  district 

4.  General  assessment:   any  changes  as  the  result  of  having 
party  designation  on  the  ballot? 


B.  1956 

1.  President 


Repn  convention  in  San  Francisco.   Did  you  play  any  role? 
Arrangements?  Other  role? 

Goodwin  Knight's  ambitions  to  be  VP  nomination. 
Jerry  Ford-for-VP  story 
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Calif,  delegation:   split  3  ways  among  supporters  of  Knight, 
Knowland,  and  Nixon.  Each  chose  23  delegates;  Kuchel,  the 
70th,  was  neutral. 

Missing  from  delegate  list:  Lt.  Gov.  Harold  Powers,  Con 
troller  Bob  Kirkwood. 

Knight  -  delegation  chairman 

Controversy  over  unit  vote  for  VP  candidate 

"Truth  squad"  -  Congressman  Donald  Jackson  and  Patrick  Hillings 

"Victory  squads"  -  to  get  out  94%  of  registered  Repns.   How 
effective? 

United  Republican  Finance  Committee 
2.  William  Mailliard  for  Congress 

What  does  this  mean,  in  Mailliard  letter  to  you,  3/16/56: 

"It's  a  little  late  for  me  to  worry  about  'contamination1 
by  very  old  friends,  or  worry  about  family  'beefs'  in  the 
G.O.P." 

You  organized  a  reception  for  Mailliard  and  his  new  bride, 
Oct.,  1957.   In  San  Francisco? 
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1958 


I.  Republican  State  Central  Committee  meeting  and  state  convention 

A.  Officers  elected: 

Chairman:   George  Milias,  Gilroy  (32  yrs.  old) 
Vice-chairman:   John  Krehbiel,  Los  Angeles 
Vice-chairman,  north:   Ruth  Watson,  Alameda  County 
central:  Olieve  Horan,  Oakdale 
south:  Aria  Reeder,  Pasadena 
Secy:  Caspar  Weinberger,  San  Francisco 
Assis.  secy:   Jean  Bates,  Contra  Costa  County 
Treas:  Robert  H.  Power,  Solano  County 
Assis.  treas:   Joseph  Shell,  L.A.  County 

B.  Platform 

Harold  Levering  -  chairman  of  the  platform  committee 
Debate  over  right-to-work  proposition 

II.  The  Big  Switch 

A.  Knowland's  decision  to  run  for  governor 
Why? 

Who  was  backing  him? 

B.  Knight's  reaction 

How  was  he  persuaded  to  run  for  Senate? 
Role  of  Richard  Nixon? 
Role  of  George  Christopher? 

C .  Pr  imary 

Knowland's  fourteen  days  of  campaigning 
Mr  s .  Kno wl and : 

Rollin'  with  Knowland  trailer 

Joseph  Kamp  pamphlet 
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Ed  Shattuck  resigns  as  Knowland's  campaign  manager,  June  13 

June  14  -  Knowland  meeting  with  250  county  chairmen  and 
committeemen 

III.   Other  campaigns 

A.  Attorney  general 

Pat  Hillings  vs.  Stanley  Mosk 

B.  Robert  Kirkwood  for  controller 

C.  William  Brinton 

D.  Propositions 

16:   return  of  parochial  school  property  to  public  tax  rolls  (lost) 
17:   lower  sales  tax  from  3%  to  2%  (lost) 
18:   right-to-work  (lost) 

Why  such  a  bee  in  Knowland's  bonnet? 

E.  Eisenhower  TV  appearance  in  San  Francisco  -  carefully  questioned 
by  25  Republican  women  at  Civic  Auditorium. 
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1960 


I.    Republican  party 

A.   State  central  committee 

1.  Election  of  officers  - 

Brief  behind-the-scenes  maneuvering  for  National  Committeeman. 
State  Chairman  George  Milias,  Jr.  slated  to  replace  Ed  Shattuck, 
a  Knowland  man.   But  Milias  announced  he  was  supporting  Joseph 
Martin,  Jr.  of  S.F.,  Nixon's  personal  choice  for  national  com- 
mitteeman.  V.  John  Krehbiel  replaced  Milias. 

Officers  elected: 

Chairman:  V.  John  Krehbiel,  Pasadena 

Vice-chairman:      Caspar  Weinberger,    S.F. 

Vice-chairman,  north:   Ruth  Watson,  Berkeley 

central:   Eleanor  Erickson,  Modesto 
south:   Gladys  O'Donnell,  Long  Beach 

Secy:   Joseph  Shell  and  Emily  Pike 

Treas:   Robert  Rowan,  Pasadena,  and  Don  Mulford,  Oakland 

What  does  this  indicate  in  liberal-conservative  split?   in 
Knowland-Nixon-Knight  power  struggle? 

Why  did  you  want  to  serve  on  state  central  committee? 

What  were  your  functions  as  assistant  secretary? 

What  kind  of  women  did  you  find  on  state  central  committee? 

Comment  on  others  in  committee  office. 

2.  State  convention  and  platform 

a.  Proposition  15,  to  reapportion  Senate  (would  shift  several 
seats  to  Southern  California.) 

Reflected  north-south  split.   Sen.  John  McCarthy  (Mar in) 
offered  plank  against  15;  Harold  Levering  (L.A.),  for  15. 
McCarthy  proposal  lost  42-37. 

Platform,  after  bitter  floor  fight,  omitted  plank  urging 
defeat  of  15. 
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b.  Other  issues 

1.  protection  to  farmers  from  harrassment  by  unfair  labor 
organizing  methods.   Spokesman  for  agric.  labor:  Vincent 
Monroe  Townsend,  Jr.   L.A.  attorney  and  candidate  for 
assembly.   Cong.  Charles  Gubser  defended  agricultural 
industry. 

2.  restoration  of  cross-filing 

3.  development  of  water  resources,  but  not  full  endorsement 
of  Prop.  1  (Pat  Brown's  Calif.  Water  Plan,  a  $1.75  billion 
bond  issue  which  eventually  won.) 

B.  Other  party  members 

1.  Leadership 

What  role  did  National  Committeeman  (Ed  Shattuck)  and  National 
Committeewoman  (Marjorie  Benedict)  play? 

What  role  did  Nixon  play? 

2.  Appointment  of  Clint  Mosher  as  party's  Sacramento  publicist. 
He  was  pro-Knight. 

3.  Statement  of  Republican  principles  rewritten  by  special 
committee  of  state  central  committee.  Lucile  Hosmer  played 
a  role. 

II.   Campaign  -  1960 
A.   Primary 

1.  Nixon-for-president  campaign  began  in  Nov.,  1959. 
Were  you  a  part  of  this? 

What  was  your  attitude  toward  Nixon  at  this  point? 

2.  Role  of  Murray  Chotiner 

3.  Volunteer  effort  re:   petitions  to  put  Nixon's  name  on  primary 
ballot. 

4.  Any  attempts  to  form  a  Rockefeller-for-president  group? 
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B.  Convention 

1.  Delegation 
How  chosen? 

Comment  on  women  on  delegation.   What  kind  of  women?  What 
elements  in  party  and  Federation  did  they  represent? 

Why  were  you  chosen?  Why  as  an  alternate? 

Do  you  have  a  list  of  delegates  and  alternates? 

2.  Convention  -  Chicago 
Anything  particularly  memorable? 

What  did  you  do  there?  Where  did  you  stay? 
Platform:   some  disagreement  over  civil  rights  plank. 

C.  Campaign 

1.  Nixon  campaign  committee,  "Committee  for  Victory  in  '60" 

You  were  one  of  3  vice-chairmen,  along  with  Mrs.  Clarissa 
Shortall  McMahon,  S.F.'s  only  woman  supervisor,  and  Forden 
Athearn,  attorney.  Charles  Lowrey,  asst.  cashier  of  Wells 
Fargo  Bank,  was  treas.  of  Nixon  organization.  Who  was  S.F. 
chairman? 

Robert  Finch  -  national  campaign  manager      ^comment 
H.R.  Haldeman  -  chief  of  national  advance  teams! 

2.  Conflict  in  campaign  approach 

Pat  Hillings  and  L.A.  County  Committee,  on  the  one  hand; 
Whittaker  &  Baxter  and  Baus  &  Ross,  on  the  other. 

3.  Methods  of  canvassing  for  new  voters 

4.  Assessment  of  Nixon  campaign 
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5.  Election  and  results 

a.  First  year  with  no  cross-filing.  What  effects? 

b.  Nixon  vote 

Women  favored  Nixon.  More  Republican  women  than  Democratic 
women  voted.   Why? 

c.  Results,  compared  to  1952:   an  almost  total  reversal  of 
party  fortunes. 

1952:  Repns  held  all  but  one  top  state  positions.  In 
control  of  both  houses  of  state  legis.  and  of  Congress 
(102  out  of  150  seats). 

1960:  Demos  held  93  of  150  states  and  national  legis. 
posts.  Only  2  Repns  holding  major  office:  Kuchel  and 
Secy  of  State  Frank  Jordan.' 

What  accounts  for  this?  Why  had  Republican  fortunes 
slipped? 

d.  Spencer-Roberts  began  in  1960.  Comment. 

e.  Some  general  comments. 

f .  Electors.  How  chosen? 

Women:  Lucile  Hosmer  (San  Mateo),  Mary  Ellen  Irwin  (San 
Raphael),  Mrs.  B.W.  Leight  (L.A.),  Betty  Solberg 
(Redondo  Beach),  Elaine  Rudolph  (L.A.),  Mrs.  Jean 
Cheater  (Burbank) ,  Mrs.  Mary  Bloch  (Compton) ,  Mrs. 
Frank  Kennedy  (L.A.),  Mrs.  Mabel  Kennedy  (San  Diego), 
Frances  Laven  (L.A.  Co.) 
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1962 


I.    Republican  Party:   Organization  and  Activity 

A.  Was  the  issue  of  control  of  party  between  moderates  and  conserva 
tives  a  dominating  factor  in  State  Central  Committee  affairs? 

1.  State  Central  Committee  meeting  Jan.  30,  1963,  in  San  Francisco. 
Assemblyman  Carl  Britschgi  charges  that  associate  SCC  members, 
also  members  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  used  "mob  tactics"  in 
trying  to  shout  down  resolution  on  cross-filing,  sponsored  by 
State  Senator  Jack  Schrade.   (Party  platform,  in  August,  urged 
restoration  of  cross-filing.) 

2.  Party  convention  and  elections 

a.  Officers: 

Chairman:  Caspar  Weinberger 

Vice-chairman:   Gaylord  Parkinson 

Treas.:  Robert  Rowan,  Don  Mulford  (assis.) 

Secy.:  John  McCarthy  (Marin  Co.),  Athalie  Clark  (Pasadena)- 

assis. 
Vice-chairmen,  north:   Lee  Sherry  (San  Anselmo) 

central:   Dorothy  Misenheimer  (Hanford) 

south:  Gladys  O'Donnell 

Why  were  you  replaced?   Comment  on  your  two  years  as  assis. 
secy. 

Who  is  in  control  of  party? 

b.  Endorsement  of  candidates 

Issue  of  endorsing  two  who  are  avowed  Birchers:   John  Rousselot 
and  Edgar  W.  Hiestand. 

B.  Did  conservative-moderate  split  affect  the  San  Francisco  County 
Committee? 
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II.  Primary  Campaign 

A.  Richard  Nixon  -  Joe  Shell 
Did  you  play  a  role? 

What  was  your  attitude  toward  Shell  candidacy?  Toward  Nixon 
candidacy? 

John  Krehbiel  polled  members  of  RSCC  and  other  Republican  leaders 
to  ascertain  which  candidate  would  be  most  acceptable  to  party 
organization.   972  replies:   687  for  Nixon,  129  for  Knight,  91 
for  Shell,  42  for  George  Christopher,  remainder  scattered. 

Were  you  part  of  this  poll?   How  did  you  vote? 

B.  Thomas  Kuchel  -  Loyd  Wright  -  Howard  Harvis 
Did  you  work  in  this  primary? 

III.  General   Election 

A.   Nixon  campaign  organization 

1.  You  were  campaign  manager  for  Nixon  in  San  Francisco  -  released 
from  Bechtel. 

Who  appointed  you?  What  were  your  duties? 
Whom  did  you  work  with?  Any  other  women? 

2.  Why  were  you  disenchanted  with  Nixon  campaign  organization? 

Did  you  know  about  the  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  California? 

3.  Some  have  said  that  conservatives  didn't  support  Nixon  because 
they  saw  him  as  rival  to  Goldwater  in  1964.  Did  you  sense  this? 

4.  Your  reactions  to  Nixon's  post-election  press  statement. 
B.   Other  contests.   What  were  your  attitudes  towards: 

1.  Max  Rafferty  -  superintendent  of  schools  Cwon) 

2.  George  Christopher  -  lieutenant  governor  (lost) 

3.  John  Busterud  -  treasurer  (lost) 
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C.  Propositions  -  what  were  your  attitudes  toward: 

1.  Prop.  #24  (Francis  Amendment)  -  strong  anti-communist  measure. 

At  the  state  convention,  RSCC  had  made  no  direct  reference  to 
it ,  but  favored  outlawing  the  Communist  party  as  far  as  con 
stitutionally  possible.  Both  Nixon  and  Brown  opposed  Prop.  24. 

2.  Prop.  #23  -  to  reapportion  state  senate,  giving  it  more  urban 
senators.   (lost) 

D.  General  assessment  of  election: 

Totton  Anderson  (UCLA)  and  Eugene  Lee  (U.G.  Berkeley),  writing  in 
the  Western  Political  Quarterly,  June,  1963,  in  an  article  entitled, 
"The  1962  Election  in  California,"  made  the  following  observations 
based  on  their  study  of  campaign  results:   What  do  you  think  of  them? 

Comparing  the  voting  records  of  Kuchel  and  Nixon  (that  is,  people 
who  voted  for  them  in  1962),  "A  prescription  for  Republican  poli 
ticians  would  appear  to  be  unequivocal.  A  moderate  Republican 
can  capture  heavy  support  among  middle-  and  upper-income  Democrats 
and  can  attract  significant  minority-group  support.   Nixon's  in 
ability  to  match  Kuchel 's  appeal  to  these  groups  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  candidates  suggest  that  Nixon 
had  too  clearly  established  himself  as  a  partisan  antagonist  to 
attract  widespread  Democratic  support." 

"The  malaise  of  the  Republican  party  is  temporarily  debilitating. 
The  organization  is  in  need  of  prof essionalization  and  statewide 
candidates  indigenous  to  state  politics,  with  the  capability  of 
spanning  the  ideological  gulf  between  liberal  and  conservative 
wings  within  the  party,  while  marking  out  the  middle  of  the  road 
which  Democrats  are  willing  to  tread  in  tandem  with  Republicans." 


Would  this  analysis  have  been  accepted  by  party  leaders  after  1962? 
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1964 


I.          Republican  Party  and  Organizations 

A.      Republican  State  Central  Committee 

1.  Interim  meeting,    January,    1963 

Why  did  the  Birch  conflict  erupt  over  issue  of  cross-filing? 
Why  did  Caspar  Weinberger  align  with  Schrade?  Where  did  you 
stand? 

2.  Meeting  and   state  convention,    August,    1964 

Battle  over   temporary  chairman    (William  Mailliard  vs.   William  P. 
Hyde)    -  never  before  an  issue. 

Battle  over  vice-chairmanship    (James  Haley  vs.   Vernon  Cristina) 
and  over  women's  vice-chairman,   north    (Lee  Sherry  vs.   Audrey 
Fisher) . 

What  did   these  battles   indicate  in  moderate-conservative   split? 
What  tactics  did  Birchers  use?     What  was  your  response? 

Platform  issues  debates:      Prop.   14    (anti-fair  housing);    reap- 
portionment  of   Senate. 

B.  Young  Republicans:      national  convention,    Sheraton  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,    July,    1963 

Birch  takeover.      How  did   it  happen?      What  did  you  do   to   counter   it? 

* 

C.  California  Republican  League 

Why  was  it  organized?   What  was  to  be  its  function? 
Any  problems  being  certified  by  the  RSCC? 
Who  else  active?   Other  women? 
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D.  Golden  Gate  Republican  Women's  Club,  Federated,  S.F.  -  you  were 
president,  1964-1966. 

Purposes  of  organization?  Who  else  active?  Affiliated  with 
California  Federation  of  Republican  Women?  Relations  with  men's 
groups? 

E.  Rise  of  right-wing  organizations  and  leaders:   UROC,  Eagle  Forum, 
Schlafly,  William  Buckley,  Fred  Schwartz  and  Christian  Anti-Commun 
ist  Crusade 

II.   Primary,  Convention,  and  Campaign 

A.  Primary:   Rockefeller  vs.  Goldwater 

You  were  Northern  California  coordinator. 

Who  else  active?  Who  else  would  have  been  on  delegation? 

Why  did  Rocky  lose? 

B.  Convention  -  were  you  there?  In  what  capacity? 

Did  the  choice  of  national  committeeman  (Gardiner  Johnson)  and 
national  commit teewoman  (Ann  Bowler)  reflect  the  Goldwater  victory? 

Describe  your  impressions  of  convention: 

. 

Rockefeller:   booing  from  galleries 
Goldwater:   acceptance  speech 
Other  tactics  of  Goldwater  supporters,  Birchers  at  convention 

C .  Campaign 

What  did  you  do? 
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1966 


I.  Gubernatorial  Campaign 

A.  Primary 

Ronald  Reagan  vs.  George  Christopher.   You  were  active  in 
Christopher  campaign.   What  did  you  do?  Who  else  was  active? 

Drew  Pearson  column  re:   Christopher's  misdemeanor  charge.   A 
Reagan  plot?  A  Brown  plot? 

Who  got  the  endorsements  of:   YR,  CRA,  CRL 

B.  General  election 
Reagan  vs.  Pat  Brown 

Reagan  forces  bring  Christopher  people  into  fold 

State  campaign  executive  committee  headed  by  Henry  Salvatori 
(Goldwater  supporter)  and  Leonard  Firestone  (Rockefeller) 

Other  committee  members  were: 

Goldwater  people:   Bernard  Brennan  and  M.  Philip  Davis 
Christopher  people:   John  A.  McCone,  Marco  Hellman  and 
Arch  Monson 

II.  Lieutenant  Governor  campaign 
Robert  Finch  vs.  Glenn  Anderson 

What  did  you  do?  Any  significant  controversies? 
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1968 


I.  Republican  Party 

A.  Republican  State  Central  Committee  -  January,  1967 

Contest  for  vice-chairman:   Dennis  Carpenter,  Orange  Co.  (Reagan 
candidate)  versus  Dr.  Bernard  Tully  (Joe  Shell  nominee) 

Elected:   James  Halley  -  chairman 

Dennis  Carpenter  -  vice-chairman 

Edward  Mills  -  secretary  (Arch  Monson,  Deukmejian,  assts.) 

Karl  von  Christierson  -  treas.  (T.  Reed,  Louise  Button, 

assts.) 
women's  vice  chairmen:   Jacqueline  Keas,  Jane  Wood, 

Eleanor  Ring 

B.  S.F.  Republican  County  Central  Committee 

1967  -  Emily  Pike  elected  communications  coordinator 

1968  -  elected  treasurer 

II.  Campaign 

A.  Primary 

1.  Presidential 

Favorite  son  slate  for  Ronald  Reagan. 

Who  else  had  support:   Nixon?  Rockefeller? 

Why  did  Nixon  decide  to  run? 

2.  Senatorial:   Max  Rafferty  vs.  Tom  Kuchel 

Emily  Pike  was  S.F.  co-chairman,  Kuchel  for  Senate. 
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B.  Convention  -  Miami 

Alternate  delegate.   What  were  your  impressions  of  convention? 

C .  Campaign 

1.  Presidential 

Co-chairman,  Northern  California  Women's  Advisory  Committee 
for  Nixon. 

Any  problems  with  Haldeman?   Erlichman?   Chotiner? 

2.  Senatorial:   Max  Rafferty  vs.  Alan  Cranston 

Do  you  know  anything  about  GOPocrats  for  Cranston? 
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1970 


I.  Republican  Party 

A.  S.F.   County  Central  Committee 

Elected  vice-chairman,    then  chairman,    to   1973 

Opposition?      Supporters? 

What  did  you  do?      Whom  did  you  work  with? 

Any  major  controversies? 

B.  State  Central  Committee  -  January,    1969 

Three-way  controversy   for  vice-chairman  between  Frank  Adams, 
Putnam  Livermore    (elected  after   two  ballots),    and  Karl  von 
Christierson. 

Elected:      chairman  -  Dennis  Carpenter 

v-chairman  -  Putnam  Livermore 

secy:      Robert   Beaver    (Deukmej ian,    asst.) 

treas:      Paul  Haerle    (Tirso  del  Junco,  Marjorie  Boynton, 

assts.) 
women's  v-chairmen  -  Keas,   Virginia  Brock,   Ann  Bowler 

II.  Campaigns 

1969  -  Executive  Committee,  John  Barbegelata  for  Supervisor,  S.F. 
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1972 


I .  Campaigns 

A.  Presidential 

Did  you  do  anything  for  the  Nixon  campaign? 

B.  Milton  Marks  for  Senate  -  volunteer  assistant  to  campaign 
manager . 

II.  Republican  Party 

RSCC  meeting  -  January,  1971 
Any  comments? 


APPENDIX  B 
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COMPARATIVE  DISTRICT  VOTING 
SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY  CENTRAL  COMMITTEES 
JUNE  6th  1950  PRIMARY 


1 

REPUBLICANS        ( 
How.rd  v.  "c  Kinley 

19th) 
5621 

DEMOCRATS 
Joseph  P.  Byrne 

t 

'  8065 

2 

Robert,  C.  -'arris 

5475 

Philip  Waloney 

<S720 

4 
5 

Albert  A  Axelrod 
Fred  S.  Herrington 
?«'ary  J.  Sweeney 

4315 
4259 
4052 

Virginia  T.  Morrlll 
Robert  Adams 
Frances  M  Shaskan 

5626 

5421 
4-39 

6 

Ross  Fuell 

237°° 
3743 

wra  Silversteln 

4886 

7 

Chas.  7.  Cahill 

3718 

Leland  J.  Lazarus 

4613 

e 

Jos.  "art  in  Jr 

3635 

Raymond  J.  Me  Shane 

4413 

9 
10 

Jos.  T.  Monteleone 
Enily  E.  Reed 

3136 
2252 

^illiam  J.  Latham 
P.  Kavanagh  Mooser 
Elise  Krisan 

3349 
3510 

16C,39 

22>6^ 

Total 

40261 

Total 

53797 

1 

Stephen  "alatesta 

(20th) 
2328 

Thos  F.  Mooney 

7969 

2 
3 

Ruth  Cuneo 
Sa-.uel  K.  Hansen 

2216 

Chas.  A.  Ertola 
Alfred  J.  Jans  sens 

6091 
5840 

4 

Attilio  Arrnanino 

21  16 

Jas.  J.  English 

5797 

5 

Kenrv  J.  Rogers 

199S 

Theodore  Theodus 

5770 

6 
7 

John  B.  Quigley 
Antonio  Devencenzi 

10952 
1838 
1340 

Marcelee  Cashmere 
D.  D.  Waloney 

31^67 
5079 
3233 

B 
9 
10 
1  1 

8 

14 
15 

Peter  Jericoff 
Louis  M.  Santini 
Geo.  A.  Engelhardt 

1336 
1018 

Geo  A.  WcQuilllster 
Peter  Dunnigan 
M  Raymond  Bell 
Ethel  D.  Kay. 
Geo.  S.  Stoneback 
Harold  A.  Leong 
Alan  Bruce 
Scattering 

3044 
2346 
2593 
2495 
1452 

1147 
981 
2 

6475 

22372 

17427 

i 

54339 

1 

Jack  L.  Elaine 

(21st) 

6526 

i 
Arthur  T.  Toheim 

3362 

2 

Gordon  v:.  yallatratt 

5273 

William  Wooser 

3352 

3 

Andrew  P.  DeBernardi 

4349- 

Elmer  P.  Delany 

3321 

4 
5 

Kenry  Gibbons  l  1  1 
Ulldred  M.  Prince 

4766 
4654 

Phillips  S.  Davies 
Jefferson  A.  Beaver 

3309 
3166 

6 

7 
8 

tfervyn  E.  Bailey 
Boyd  Tood 
•?lTer  G.  Johnson 

26068 
4563 
4227 
4221 

Frank  J.  Burns 
Webster  K.  Nolan 
Paul  R.  Mitchell 

16510 
2970 
2932 
2346 

9 

Wa.  VcK.  Thomas 

4167 

Ed1*.  J.  Dollard 

2716 

10 
1  1 

12 

^fm.  J.  Yraner 

3099 

Yvonne  Colby 
Bernard  Task 
Anthony  J.  Blaiotta 

2^64 
2159 

v:.5o 

20277 

[7837 

46545 

t 

3^347 
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i 
2 

•  3  ' 
4 

5 

6 
7 
S 
9 
10 
1  1 
12 
13 

REPUBLICANS 
Henrv  Hess 

(22nd) 

3991 
3851 
3745 
3706 

3597 

DEMOCRAT  o 

Carl  E  Brown 
William  T.  Eenn 
John  R.  Duggan 
J.  Stanley  Klein 
Daniel  J.  Kennedy 

Chas.  T.  Augustus' 
Alfred  J.  Hennessy 
Price  J.  Hall 
Wm'.  K.  Coblentz 
Martin  J.  Jarvis 
R.  Steve  de  Ferrari 
Edward  W.  Lee 
Henry  0.  Brandon 

Total 

5030 
4576 
4530 

4064 
3953 

VTri.*  butcher  Jr. 
Clifford  A.  Smith 
John  H.  Crabbe 

Grace  E.  Yacduff 

Thomas  ^u 

18390 
3316 
3022 
1834 
1739 
1733 

22153 
3561 

3303 
2832 
2821 
2658 
2067 
1467 
1421 

Chas.  Rosenthal 

Oliver  3.  ^ynian 
Peter  J.  Crann 
Frank  L.  ^accar 

i.  '   s-4.        • 

Total 

1  1644 

20130 

30534 

42283 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Edward  G.  01  sen 
Harry  L.  Wintersgill 
Jas.  Rl  TAirphy 

(23rd) 

1890 
1771 
1740 
1552 

M.  C.  O'Hara 
E.  Collins 
Geo.  L.  Higgins 
Joseph  Barton 
Frances  B.  Glover 

Edw.  F.  Brady 
John  P.  Andersen 
Bert  Donlin 
Carlton  B.  Goodlett 
Robt.  J.  Smith 
Sarah  Gradwohl 

7125 
6352 
5409 
5051 

Chas.  F.  Strothoff 
Thos.  P.  McGinn    © 

Clarence  C.  King 
Arnold  Raissle 

8234 
1080 
1008 
968 
920 
824 
742 

28i7Q 

3957 
3872 
2742 
2656 

2149 

C-eo.  A.  "'alker 

Jack  Catip 
Erik  T7.  Strom 

Wm.  N.  T-azar 

5542 

175">S 

13776 

46068 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Jos.  G.  Gallagher 

(24th) 

4025 
3756 
36bi 
3156 

2494 

John  F.  McMurray 
Thos.  Vallerga 
Robt.  Patterson 
Albert  L.  Griffin 
Richard  Clairee 

Chas.  J.  Powers 
John  V.  King 
Angelo  Rolando 
Wm.  E.  Carpenter 
Carolyn  Werchick 

. 
• 

10095 
9636 
8594 
75^6 

67Q4 

Geo.  F.  Webb 
John  J.  Doyle 
^illiars  J.  Ball 

Augustine  A.  Sevelle 

Clayton  W.  Horn 
Harold  W.  Tobin 
Byron  Arnold 

17112 

2448 
2206 

2115 

2021 
1924 

42665 
5158 
4656 
3954 
3536 

2700 

Louis  T.  Kruger 
Robt.  N.  Burin  e  later 

10794 

20OS4 

27836 

62719 

>T- 
U 
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1 

2 

3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
S 
9 
10 
1  1 
12 

13 

* 

REPUBLICANS 
Trnt  S.  vr.non 

(25th) 

7665 
7418 
7146 
6920 
6698 

DEMOCRA.  . 

Geo.  T.  Cronin 
Km.  T/i.  V>  alone 
Joe.  T.  Curley 
Jae.  J.  Rellly 
Charles  B.  Truax 

Hillard  Goldstein 
Alex  G.  Gross 
Chas.  P.  Scully 
Mat  hew  K.  Fishgold 
Geo.  L.  Kelly 
Marshall  Kan  sen 
Phillip  Burton 
Harry  L.  Stuver 

(3) 

1?914 

12715 
12224 
7021 

6573 

i^v-:r:  7.  Dorre 

"Herbert  Hanley 
K-ymond  T.  Blosser 
Trsfton  D.  vuller 

Richard  J.  Nasser 
Hilton  Aftergut 
Rs.y-ond  J.  Arata 

3^847 
6413 
5821 
5651 
5413 

3513 

5K47 
6109 
6068 
6044 
L      4=  f\  3 
4378 
3634 
?530 
1  159 

Err.est  0.  ?.'eyer 

Alexander  Sherriffs 

26310 

34465 

62657 

85912 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 

to 

11 

(26th) 

Jas.  J.  McDonald        3061 

Nora  T.  Brady 

'•"'"Jerry  Cronin 
Geo.  A.  Bradley 
Charles  J.  Cook 
Nllos  C.  Speed 

10361 

9680 

8053 
7326 
6503  , 

Lawrence  11.  Payne 
Jas.  D.  Bulrcer 

Sara  T.f.  vcl'inney 

23-28  ' 
2637 
2633 
26?1 

^d-sr.  H.  Hasan 

John  J.  Hutchings 
Edw.  L.  Christensen 
John  F.  Waters 

13830 
2290 
1986 
1710 
1536 
1482 

4JJ423 

Henry  E.  Eianchl       6327 
J.  F.  Kennedy          5537 
John  F.  O'Brien        5^03 
Harold  A.  Berliner      4487 
David  Saunders         2496 
Walter  Hesse           2139 

Albert  T.  Gruttner 

John  L.  Silvey 

9004 

. 

26389 

'  22334 

68812 

V 

(19) 
(20) 

(21) 

i 

(22) 

1  3) 

1   ) 

1   . 

I   1 
1 
\  1 

REPUBLICANS 
G  N  P        Hanley 

RECAPITULATION 

Dec.  plus. 

DEMOCRATS 
Total         Total 

22247        18014 
9998        7429 
25036       21309 

t 

15659       14375 
6563        7213 
13714  .      14122  . 
32844        29813 
11551        11273 

40261         53797 
17427         54339 
46345         34347 
30534         42283 
13776         46068 
27336         62719 
62657         85912 
22834          c?S13 

13536 
36912 
(11998)Rep. 

11749 
32292 

34333 
23255 
45978 

f. 

37622       124048 

i 
261670        44S277 

186607 
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APPENDIX  C  —  Republican  State  and  National  Officers 


Netlonel 


Nee lone 1 
CooeiU  itrwown 


State   Chairman 


SC«C«  Vlce- 

ChaUun    N/S 

State  Treesurer 


Jtate  Secretery 


Vice  Chairman 
(torch 

Vice  Outrun 
Cent  re  1 

Vice  Chelroan 

South 


S*n«C* 

•S«.c   A) 

>*njc* 
(S«JC   I) 


1936 


19<.0                              IV42 
Wm      Knuwlend 

1944                          19'.  6 
Raymond   Height    (1944-47) 

1948                            19)0 

19)2 

(died  In  office) 

(1947-52) 

Edith  Vjrulerwacer 

Jessie  Ulllleneon                                                      rterjorle   Benedict 

(1*32-44) 

(1944-48) 

(1948-60) 

Thome.    Kuch.l      Edward   H.    Tickle 

Leo  Anderton       A.U.   C*rl«on 

Eilu.    Sheccuck       T.ll     DC   Lap 

Laugh  1  In  Uecere 

(L.  A.)                     (Cermel) 

(L.A.)                 (Oaklend) 

(L.A.)-19SO      (Xlthnond) 

(L.A.) 

Mill  Ip   BoyJ 

Edw.  ShaCCuck 

UiJI.K  Kkh       Leughlln  Uetera 

T.    Celdi-cuct 

(L.A.) 

(Yuba   City)         (L-A-) 
2nd-U«lt.Fort          ^          ' 
(Ventura) 

(Oakland) 

Peul    Heine      A.    Ronald    Button 

A.    Ru".  id    Button 

(L.A.)                  (Hollyvood) 

(Hollywood) 

Wlllleei          Arthur  Dolan,   Jr. 

Arthur   Dolan.  Jr  .  , 

O'Brien          eeet.    (S.F.) 

eeet.    (S.F.) 

• 

(s.r.) 

Herbert  Scudder 

Clerence  Werd     Wa.   O'Brien 

Haymond    Bloeeer     Lloyd 

Alvln  F.    Derre 

(S«ba.tapol) 

(S.  Berber*)             (S.F.) 

(S.P.)                   Hernlah 

(S.F.) 

(Frrano) 

Irna    Kerrigan, 

MB.  WllllumSUfonl 
eeec.  (hncure) 

eect.   (Whittled 

Ma.  A.M. 

Merjorle                  Pec.    Connlcb 

Petrlcle  Connlch 

Robertson 

Benedict                       (5    f 

(S  F  ) 

(Sacto) 

(Berkeley) 

\*  .  •  .  / 

*ASn£.1 

Kach.  Brown           Florence   Doe 

Florence   Doe 

i/UnKe  1 

(Freeno) 

(Stockton)               (VI.  a  lie) 

(Vleelle) 

Cereldlne 

Margaret        Edith  Lehaen 

Mildred  Younger 

Hedeell 
(L.A.) 

Brock            <L-A-> 

(Paaadena) 

(L.A.) 

Hiram  Johnion 

Ua.    Know  lend 

(1916-45) 

(eppcd.    194S-S8) 

Thootae   Storke    (apptd.) 
Sheridan  Downey    (1938-50) 


k. Nixon 
(l950-)2) 


Kuchel  (19)2-68) 
(Uerren  eppceic) 


•realdcnc    Pro 
Tea  (Senece) 

Speaker  of 
Aiaenbly 


Jerrold  L.   Seewell 
(1939)    (R) 

Peul   Peek   (D)     C.H. 
(1939)  (19 


Ullllea  P.    Rich 
(1941)  (R) 

J.L.   Seewell 
(1943)    (R) 

K.J.    Powere 
(1947)    (R) 

•land 
1    (0) 

C.H.   Lyon 
(1943)  (R) 

S.L.    Colllni 
(1947)    (R> 

Zavttnor 


Republ lean 
Net'l  Chalriui 


're.  tdent 


Culberc    Olaon  (1938-42) 
(Cov.    F.   Merriem, 
C.    Hit. field.   R) 

John     Hamilton    (Lane.) 
(1936-40) 


Eerl  Uerren   (1942-33) 
(C.  Olson,  D) 


Warren 

(R.   Kenny.   D) 


Werren 
(J.    Rousev.lt,   D) 


Jo».W.  hurcln,    Harrison   E.        Herbert    Browncll,   Jr.    Carroll  Rvec«    Guy  C.  CebrleUon 
Jr. (Mais)  Spengler  (N.Y.)    (1944-46)  (Tcnn) 


(1940-42) 


(Iowa) 
(1942-44) 


F.    Roosevelt    (1932-45) 
(H.   Wlllkle,   R) 


F.  Rooeevelc 
ff .  Dewey  ,   R) 


(1946-48) 
Hugh  D.  ScotC, 

Jr.(P».) 
(1948-49) 

H.  Truota.i 
(T .  Dcwgy.  R) 
(H.   Wei lace,   IPP) 


Arthur  bSteseevfttie) 

(N.J.)  (1949-52)         (Mich.)(19)2-53) 

**Jir**9JiH*a4t 


Leonard  W.    Hell 
(N.Y.) (1953-57) 

D.  Eleenhower  (19)2-60) 
(E.   Werren. 
T.   Uerdel,      R) 
(A.    Steveneon. 
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1954 


1956 


1958 


1964 


Nat  IITH  1 

Rcr.ald    Button 

Edward   Shattuck 

(1956-60) 

Joseph  Martin  Jr 

(1960-64) 

Gardin.-i    Juhnson      (196 

,-&«) 

C"<nitil  I  C  t-vinan 

(1953) 

(L.A.) 

N«  c  lona  1 

Patricia  Diet    (1960-64) 

Ann   Bowler    (1S64-68) 

CoralCtftvoMn 

Sties   Chairman 

Ton  Caldecott 

Alphoruo   Bell 

George  Hilias   Jr. 

V.John   Krehbiel 

Caspar  Weinberger 

Dr.    Gaylord 

(Oakland) 

(L.A.) 

(Gilroy) 

(Pasadena) 

(S.F.) 

Parkinson 

Sc»tf  VSce- 

Howard 

Donald   Doyle 

J.    Krehbiel 

C.    Weinberger 

Gaylord   Parkinson 

Jaraes   Hal  ley 

Chtlrun  N/S 

Annans  on 

(C.C.   Cty) 

(Pasadena) 

(S.F.) 

(El   Cajon) 

(San  Mateo) 

Sc«te  Treasurer 

I.    Mellon  (S.F.) 
Bruce   Reagan, 

Ed.   Valentine 
(L.A.) 

Robert  Power 
(Solano  County) 

Robert   Rouan, 
(Pasadena) 

Robert  Rowan 
Don  Mulford, 

Leland   Kaiser    (S.F.) 

C.    Deukmejiac,   asst., 

asst.    (L.A.) 

Joseph  Shell, 

Den  Mulford, 

asst. 

(Long  Beach) 

asst.    (L.A.) 

asst.    (Oakland) 

State   Secretary 

Gladys 

C'Donnell 

Frances 
Lars  en 

Weinberger(S.F.) 
Jean  Bates, 

Joseph    Shell 
Enily   Pike, 

John  McCarthy  , 
(Marln   County) 

Karl  von    Christleraon 
(Sen.    Vernon  Sturgeon 

(Salln 
(Paso 

(Long  Beach) 

(L.A.) 

asst.  (C.C.    Cty) 

asst.  (S.F.) 

Athalie  Clark, 

Robles)    &  John   Colllei    (L.A 

asst.  (Pasadena) 

assts.  ) 

Vice  Chairman 

Jar.e 

Jane 

Ruth  Watson 

Ruth  Watson 

Lee  Sherry 

Lee   Sherry 

North 

2i=nerman(S  .F. 

)      Zimmerman 

(Oakdale) 

(San  Anselmo) 

Vice  Chairman 

Ysabel  Forker 

Ysabel  Forker 

Olieve  Horan 

Eleanor  Erickson 

Dorothy  Misenhelmer 

Dorothy  Hisenheiaer 

General 

(Bakersfield) 

(Oakdale) 

(Modesto) 

(Hanford) 

Vice  Chairman 

Frances  Larsen 

Aria  Reader 

Aria  Reeder 

Gladys   C'Dor.neli 

Gladys  O'Donnell 

Ann  Gallagher 

South 

(San  Marino) 

(Long  Beach) 

(Santa  Ana) 

Senate 

Kziovland 

Knowland 

Clair     Engle   (1958-1964) 

Engle 

George  Murphy(1964-70) 

(Seat   A) 

(G.   Knight,  G.  Christopher.  R) 

(P.  Salinger,   A.    Cranston,   D) 

Senate 

betel 

Kuchel 

Kuchel 

Kuchel 

Kuchel 

Kuchel 

(Seat    B) 

(S.   Yorty.D) 

(R.   Richards, 

(Lloyd  Wright, 

S.    Yorty,   D) 

Howard  Jarvis,R) 

(R.    Richards,   D) 

President    Pro 

Clarence  C. 

Ben  Hulse   (R) 

Hugh  H.    Burns 

Burns 

Bums 

Burns 

Tea  (Senate) 

Ward(R)  (1954-5) 

0.955-6) 

(D)  (1957-65) 

Speaker   of 

J.K.    Sillinan 

L.H.Lincoln  (R) 

Lincoln 

Ralph  M.    Brown 

Jesse  M.   Unruh    (D) 

Aaiembly 

(R)  (1953-4) 

(1955-58) 

(D)  (1959-61) 

(1962-69) 

Governor 

G.  Knight 

Edmund  G.    (Pat)    Brown,    Sr.    (D) 

Pat  Brown 

(Graves,    D) 

(Knowland,   R) 

(R.Nixon,   J.  Shell,  R) 

• 

(Lt.    Gov.    primary: 

Powers  ,    Houser, 

Silliman,   R] 

Republ  Lean 
Nat'l  Chairman 

Meade  Alcorn   (Conn.) 
(1957-59) 

Thruston  Morton 
(Ky.)  (1959-61) 

Wm.    E.   Miller 
(N.Y.)  (1961-64) 

Prealdent 

Eisenhower 

J.Kennedy  (1960-3) 

t.B. 

Johnson  (1963-68) 

(Stevenson  ,   Kefauver,   D) 

(R.  Nixon,     R) 

a 

.  Golduater 

N.  Rockefelle^  R) 
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Jan.  1967 


Ann  Bowler 


St«c«  ChJlr.iian   janes  Kallev 


Ion*  I 


1969 

Thcioias  Reed 
(San  Rafael) 

Eleanor  Ring 
(1968-72) 


Dennis  Carpenter 


1971 


Eleanor  Ring 


1973 
Edward  Mills 


1975 

Charles  Reed 
(San  Marino) 


Janet  Johnston   El"  Sanstrom 
(1972-73)       (1973-76) 

Paul  Haerle 


St«te  VUe- 
Chilrimn  N/S 


Dennis  Carpenter 
(Newport  Beach) 


Stace  Tre««ur«r  tdu.  Mills  (L.A.) 

(Arch  Monson  (S.F.) , 

Deukcej ian ,  assts.) 


Putnan  Llvernore 
(S.F.) 

Robert  Beaver 
(Deuknejian,  asst . ) 


Michael  Montgomery 
(L.A.) 

Michael  Dooald»on(Torrance) 
Louis  Johnson  (Cardena) 


State  Secretary  K.  von  Christierson 

(I.  Reed  (Karln)  ,  Louise 
Button  (Orange),  assts.) 


Vlcr  Chairman 
North 

Vice  Chairman 
Central 

Vice  Chairman 
South 


Jacqueline  Keas 
(Sacracento) 

Jane  Vood 
(Merced) 

Eleanor  Ring 
(Coronado) 


Paul  Eaerle 

(Tirso  del  Junco  (L.A.) 
Marjorie  Boynton,  asses.) 


Keas 


Virginia  Brock 
(Bakersfield) 

Ann  Bowler 


Truman  Campbell  (Fresno) 
Verca  Mattox  (Torrance) , 
We Ion  Denner  (S.F.) 

Wanda  Agostlni  (Redding) 
Elsie  Bucheneau  (Kadera) 
Margaret  Scott 


Senate 
(Seat  A) 

Senate 
(Se«t  B) 


Murphy 
Kuchel 


Murphy 


Tunney  (1970-  )(G.  Brown,  K.  Hahn,  D) 
(C.  Murphy,  N.  Simon,  R.) 


Alan  Cranston (1963- )  Cranston 

(A.  Bellenson,  D) 
(Kuchel,  M.  Rafferly.  R) 


197.6 

(J.  Tunney,  T.  HayiJen,  D) 
(S.  Hayaka-.a,  T.  Finch,  A.  Bell.R) 


Cranston  (1974)    Cranston 


President  Pro 
Tin  (Sen«c<) 

Speaker  of 
Alterably 


Burns 


Unruh 


Howard  Way  (R) 


Robert  T.  Monagan 
(R) 


Jack  Schrade  (R) 
(Feb.  1970) 


Governor 


Ronald  Reagan  (1966-74) 

(G.  Christopher,  R) 
(Pat  Brown,  D) 


Republican      Dean  Burch 
Nat'l  Chairman 


Ray  Bliss 


Ronald  Reagan  (1970) 
(Jess  Unruh.  S.  Yorty,  D) 


J«rry  Brown  (1974-  )  (et  » 
(H'jston  Flournoy,  R)  («t- 


Sen.  Robert  Dole   Mary  Louisa  Smith 


President 


R.   Nixon   (1968-74) 
(H.   Humphrey,   D) 

(E.   McCarthy,    R.   Kennedy,   D) 


Ni»on  (1972) 
(C.  McGovem. 
H.  Humphrey.  D.) 


C  Ford  (1974-  ) 

(R.  Reagan.  R) 

(J-  Carter,  F  Church,  M.  Ud.ll, 
C.  Brown,  D.) 
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APPENDIX  D  —  Correspondence  Relating  to  John  Barbagelata  Campaign,  1970 


12 O  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
SAN  FKAXCIKCO   o-uo-i 

January  16,  1970 


Mr.  Spencer  Grant,  Jr. 

One  Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

Dear  Spennie: 

• 

I  have  the  invitation  to  your  dinner.  It  is 
too  bad  that  you  are  having  this  so  close  to 
the  same  time  as  the  Reagan  dinner,  but  there 
is  certainly  nothing  that  can  be. done  about 
it  at  this  time. 

• 

You  will  find  enclosed  my  check  for  $800. 
This,  together  with  the  $200  I  gave  last  fall, 
I  believe  entitles  me  to  a  table. 

I  am  making  this  contribution  really  as  a  token 
of  my  appreciation  to  you  and  Jack  for  the  hard 
work  you  have  done  over  the  years  to  keep  the 
local  Republican  Party  solvent.  Otherwise,  I 
would  probably  not  contribute,  for  I  continue 
to  be  unhappy  with  the  political  organization  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  San  Francisco.   I  have 
felt  for  several  years  and  continue  to  believe 
that  the  Party  would  be  much  stronger  if  a  group 
of  successful  young  people  were  put  on  the  County 
Central  Committee.  A  stronger,  more  active 
committee  should  be  able  to  provide  the  Party 
with  able  candidates  to  run  for  various  local 
positions.  The  election  of  Barbagelata  proved 
that  a  Republican  can  be  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  against  incumbents.   I  feel  that 
it  is  a  criticism  of  the  Republican  organization 
that  Barbagelata  was  brought  into  the  race  by  a 
committee  set  up  primarily  by  Sam  Stewart. 

If  you  are  finding  it  difficult  to  raise  funds 
for  the  Republican  Party  in  San.  Francisco,  I 
think  this  is  primarily  because  the  Party  is 
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generally  regarded  as  an  ineffective  organiza 
tion.  As  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Finance  Conziittee, 
I  think  you  two  are  in  the  best  position  of  any 
people  in  the  city  to  effect  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  County  Conmittee. 


Kind  regards. 


Sincereiy_yours , 

'%/ 

J.  H.'Hume 


JHH/mb 
Enc .  Check 
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LAW  OFFICES   OF 

CHICKERING  &  GREGORY 

ONE    ELEVEN    SLITTER    STREET  TELEPHONE 

CODE    ADDRESS  -42I-3.43O 

"CHICSREG"  SAN    FRANCISCO    9-4IO-4  AREA  cooc  «, 


March  9,  1970 


Mr.  R.  Gwin  Pollis 

Suite  1824 

555  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  9^120 

Dear  Mr.  Follis: 

I  have  wanted  for  some  time  to  thank  you  for  the 
key  role  you  played  in  initiating  the  victorious  campaign 
of  John  Barbagelata  in  the  recent  San  Francisco  Supervisors' 
race  and  to  review  for  you  the  means  through  which  it  was 
accomplished. 

• 

Prior  to  1963,  when  the  Shelley-Alioto  era  of 
partisan  politics  began  in  San  Francisco,  there  had  been  a 
strict  tradition  that  municipal  elections  were  non-partisan. 
However,  to  counter  Democrat  partisanship  in  San  Francisco, 
Republicans  on  the  County  Committee  did  campaign  work  for 
Joseph  Tlnney  in  1965,  and  for  Jim  Mailliard  and  Harold  Dobbs 
in  1967,  although,  as  you  know,  Republican  Party  funds,  as 
distinct  from  workers,  are  still  not  available  for  these 
local  municipal  races. 

In  1969,  Sam  Stewart,  as  the  new  President  of  the 
Chamber,  became  concerned  about  the  lack  of  fiscal  responsi 
bility  at  City  Hall  and  this  brought  about  a  mutuality  of 
Interest  between  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Republican  County  Committee.  The  Chamber 
had  set  the  stage  through  a  strong  coalition  with  neighbor 
hood  groups  in  the  wage  and  salary  struggle  at  City  Hall  and 
neighborhood  leaders  had  expressed  a  strong  interest  in  pur 
suing  this  coalition  into  the  1969  Supervisors'  race. 

Accordingly,  Fred  Martin  of  the  Chamber  met  with 
me  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  to  plan  the  campaign 
and  discuss  names  of  potential  candidates.   John  Greenagel, 
also  of  the  Chamber,  who  had  been  working  with  neighborhood 
organization  leaders,  also  took  part  in  the  discussions  at 
this  stage. 
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Later,  Emily  Pike  (the  new  San  Francisco  Republican  County 
Committee  Chairman);  Bob  Elkus ,  The  Republican  County 
Committee  Campaign  Director;  Harold  Dobbs;  Arch  Monson; 
and  George  Christopher  Joined  these  discussions.  There  were 
disagreements  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  slate  of  five 
or  fewer  candidates,  but  all  of  these  individuals  confirmed 
their  concern  to  get  into  the  race. 

The  next  critical  step  involved  the  raising  of 
funds.  For  this,  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  and  Bill 
Bramstedt.   You  will  recall  that,  in  response  to  my  telephone 
call  to  you  on  July  22,  a  number  of  us  met  in  your  office. 
It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  real  enthusiasm  for  the 
campaign  caught  hold  and,  as  a  result,  you  and  Sam  Stewart 
sponsored  the  very  impressive,  non-partisan  meeting,  on 
August  7,  at  the  Commercial  Club,  at  which  there  were  some 
%5  in  attendance. 

At  this  point,  the  consensus  was  that  the  best 
candidates  would  be  Harold  Dobbs,  John  Molinari,  and  John 
Parks,  but  during  the  following  weeks,  it  developed  that 
Harold  Dobbs  would  not  run  and  that  John  Molinari  and  John 
Parks  could  not  run.  The  names  of  a  number  of  other  good 
candidates  had  been  discussed.  John  Barbagelata's  name  had 
been  mentioned  to  Emily  Pike  and  me  by  Ed  Gauer  in  July, 
and  I  had  passed  it  on  to  Fred  Martin.  Barbagelata's  name 
was  also  brought  up  at  a  meeting  on  August  25,  which  was 
organized  by  John  Greenagel  and  Fred  Martin  with  numerous 
neighborhood  representatives  present. 

After  discussions  between  Sam  Stewart,  Bill 
Bramstedt,  Fred  Martin,  Emily  Pike,  and  others,  it  was 
agreed  that  John  Barbagelata  would  be  the  candidate;  that 
Fred  Martin  would  manage  the  campaign;  that  Sam  Stewart 
and  Bill  Bramstedt  would  raise  $20,000.00;  that  the 
Republican  County  Committee  workers  would  lend  technical 
experience  gained  in  the  four  1969  special  election  vic 
tories  and  recruit  workers  for  literature  distribution  and 
getting  out  the  vote;  and  that  the  local  Party  leaders 
would  actively  involve  themselves  in  the  campaign. 

.  Based  on  these  pledges,  Barbagelata  agreed  to 
enter  the  race. 
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. 

Although  tine  was  short,  Sam  Stewart  and  3111 
Bramstedt  raised  $20,000.  The  Party  organization  provided 
statistical  work  in  analyzing  those  precincts  which  should 
receive  special  attention,  organized  workers  to  carry  liter 
ature'  from  door-to-docr,  supplied  technical  advice  on  the 
media  campaign,  and  supervised  the  election  day  effort  in 
which  some  ^66  workers  telephoned  or  went  door-to-door  in 
the  key  precincts.   A  mailer  designed  by  the  County  Coir.- 
mittee  went  to  every  Republican  in  San  Francisco,  urging 
Republicans  to  vote  only  for  Barbagelata. 

. 

The  campaign  was  so  effective  that  in  over  70? 
of  the  570  precincts  chosen  for  special  effort,  Barbagelata 
actually  cane  in  first  ahead  of  all  of  the  incumbents.   The 
Republican  State  Central  Committee's  Cal  Plan  group  is  now 
taking  steps  to  pattern  their  1970  campaigns  along  the 
lines  developed  by  the  San  Francisco  Republican  County 
Committee  in  this  campaign. 

•  . 

The  critical  factor  in  this,  as  in  any  other 
campaign,  v;as  the  candidate.  John  Barbagelata  came  on 
strong  curing  the  last  month  and  grew  tremendously  in 
stature  as  a  candidate.   I  and  others  helped  in  various 
ways  with  the  Chronicle  endorsement  and  other  details,  but 
the  main  credit  should  be  given  to  Fred  Martin  as  campaign 
manager  and  Emily  Pike,  on  behalf  of  the  Party,  who  spent 
literally  hundreds  of  hours  of  their  own  time  and  carried 
the  campaign  through  a  number  of  extremely  discouraging 
crises. 

The  other  indispensable  ingredient,  along  with 
the  obtaining  of  the  candidate  and  organizing  and  sustaining 
the  campaign,  was  the  financing  that  you,  Bill  Bramstect,  and 
Sam  Stewart  made  possible.  You  should  know  that  all  of  us 
who  started  and  sustained  the  campaign  effort  are  deeply 
appreciative  of  the.  time  you  took  and  your  willingness  to 
put  your  naoie  on  the  line. 

This  team  effort  made  it  possible  to  win  an  election 
with  an  expenditure  of  or.ly  $33,000  —  less  than  half  of  that 
expended  by  each  of  the  ether  winning  candidates.  This  augurs 
well  for  our  efforts  in  the  future!' 

.... 
Since^ly, 


Putnam  Livennore 


PL:pf 

cc:   William  Bramstedt 

Emily  Pike 
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SHUMATE-SMITH  AND  ASSOCIATES 


Shumate-Smith  and  Associates  of  San  Francisco  was  formed  in 
1972  for  the  primary  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  election  of 
Republican  candidates  to  public  office. 

Services  include  campaign  management,    consulting,   public  opinion 
surveys,    statistical  analyses  of  political  and  demographic  data, 
targeted  direct  mail  programs,    get-out-the-vote  operations  and 
preparation  of  campaign  financial  reports. 

The  primary  activity  of  Shumate -Smith  and  Associates  is  that  of 
general  campaign  management.     This  includes  development  of 
campaign  strategy;  coordination  of  volunteers;  coordination  of 
fund  raising  activities;  the  planning  and  execution  of  media, 
including  electronic,   print  and  direct  mail;  budgeting  and  monitor 
ing  of  expenditures;  getting  out  the  vote  and  filing  of  campaign 
financial  statements.     All  of  these  activities  are  done  in  close 
coordination  with  the  candidates  and  their  volunteer  committees. 

Shumate-Smith  and  Associates  has  conducted  public  opinion  surveys 
for  numerous  clients,   including  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  of  California,   the  Republican  County  Central  Committee 
of  San  Francisco,   Metro  Media,   the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate 
Board,    Teachers  Investment  Management  Fund,    and  the  Oakland 
Unity  Council,    as  well  as  for  numerous  political  candidates.     The 
surveys  are  designed  from  a  campaign  management  viewpoint  to 
elicit  that  information  which  will  actually  be  useful  in  determining 
campaign  decisions. 

Shumate -Smith  and  Associates  also  conducts  statistical  analyses 
of  political  and  demographic  data.     This  includes  indices  to 
develop  priority  precincts,   identify  switch  voter  areas  not  only  by 
the  use  of  traditional  techniques  but  also  using  correlation  analyses 
and  scattergrams.       These  methods  have  been  used  to  identify 
precincts  of  potential  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  to  identify 
special  issue-oriented  voting  blocks. 
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Shumate -Smith  and  Associates  have  developed  targeted  direct 
mail  programs  to  maximize  the  impact  of  a  special  message  to 
voters  most  concerned.     For  instance,   in  one  campaign,   precincts 
were  identified  by  issue  groups  such  as  conservation,   taxes  and 
spending,    crime  and  special  interest  groups  such  as  older  women, 
younger  single  women,   Blacks,   Spanish  surname,    Chinese, 
Japanese,  Italian   and  other  ethnic  groups.     Specific  direct  mail 
pieces  were  designed  for  each  of  these  special  groups  of  voters 
at  the  same  approximate  cost  as  one  general  mailing. 

Shumate -Smith  and  Associates  has  managed  get-out-the-vote 
operations  ranging  from  extensive  special  elections  for  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  of  California  with  2500 
people  participating  to  regular  elections  with  five-county  tele 
phone  get-out-the-vote  operations.     The  program  includes 
recruitment  of  volunteers,  preparation  of  instruction  kits,   voter 
lists,   design  of  election  day  materials,   instruction  of  workers 
and  deployment  for  maximum  utilization  of  personnel  -  both 
volunteers  and  on  occasion  paid  supplemental  workers. 

Because  of  the  new  laws  on  campaign  financing,    reporting  and 
limitations  on  both  contributions  and  expenditures,   it  is  vital 
that  a  campaign  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  laws  and 
procedures.     Shumate-Smith  and  Associates  has  developed  forms 
and  procedures  to  insure  accurate  financial  record  keeping  to 
facilitate  compliance  with  the  new  campaign  reporting  requirements 
and  the  limitations  on  contributions  and  expenditures.     This  is  all 
done  in  close  cooperation  with  the  candidate,   the  Campaign 
Treasurer  and  the  Finance  Committee. 

Among  the  campaigns  Shumate -Smith  and  Associates  have  managed 
in  California  were  the  re-election  of  Congressman  Burt  L.    Talcott, 
the  only  California  Republican  Congressman  to  survive  the  1974 
Democratic  target  program;    the  primary  re-nomination  of 
Congressman  Paul  "Pete"  McClosky;    the  election  and  re-election 
of  San  Francisco  Supervisor  John  Molinari;     the  re-election  of  San 
Francisco  Supervisor  Dianne  Feinstein  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors;  the  re-election  of  California  State  Senator 
Peter  Behr;    the  re-election  of  Oakland  Mayor  John  Reading  in  a 
28%  Republican  district;  and  the  re-election  of  California  State 
Senator  Milton  Marks  in  a  24%  Republican  district. 
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Past  experience  of  Emily  Pike  -  Active  in  professional  Republican 
politics  since  1952: 

Secretary,    Young  Republican  National  Federation 
Secretary,   Republican  State  Central  Committee  of  California 
Twice  elected  Chair  of  the  Republican  County  Central  Com 
mittee  of  San  Francisco 

Bay  Area  Coordinator  for  Lt.    Governor  Robert  Finch 
Northern  California  Coordinator,   Nelson  Rockefeller  for  President 
Northern  California  Precinct  Chairperson,   Ronald  Reagan  for  Governor 
Member,   National  Women's  Advisory  Committee  for  Richard  Nixon 
Co-Chair,   Northern  California  Women1  s  Advisory  Committee  for 

Richard  Nixon 
Vice  Chairperson,   United  Republican  Finance  Committee  of 

San  Francisco 

Get-Out-The-Vote  Coordinator  for  Congressman  William  Mailliard 
and  State  Senator  Milton  Marks 

Past  experience  of  Joseph  G.    Shumate  -  Active  in  professional  Republican 
politics  since  1966: 

Director  of  Data  Processing  Operations  for  the  Republican 

State  Central  Committee  of  California 
Coordinator  of  the  California  Data  Base  for  the  Reapportionment 

Trustee  Committee  of  California 
President,    Campaign  Research  Consultants 
Current  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  State  and  Local  Government, 

Claremont  Men's  College 

Past  experience  of  Ronald  L.   Smith  -  Active  in  professional  Republican 
politics  since  I960: 

Research  Aide,   Republican  Associates  of  Los  Angeles  County 
Executive  Director,   Young  Republican  National  Federation  Convention 
Northern  California  Travel  Coordinator,   Nelson  Rockefeller 

for  President 
Assistant  to  Northern  California  Campaign  Manager,   Ronald  Reagan 

for  Governor 
Executive  Director,    Republican  County  Central  Committee  of 

San  Francisco 
Executive  Assistant  to  Chairman,   Republican  State  Central 

Committee  of  California 


APPENDIX  F  375  California  Women  Political 

QI?T  WOMEN  IN  POLITICS:  QUESTIONS      ^^  ^1°^*. 

SEX  Regional  Oral  History  Office 

Women  sometimes  feel  that  they  are  used  in  politics,  but  it  is  alright  as 
long  as  it  is  for  a  good  cause.  There  is  another  way  they  have  been  used 
which  may  not  be  alright  even  though  the  cause  is  good.  To  what  extent 
have  you  run  up  against  the  idea  that  the  only  use  for  a  woman  in  politics 
is  sex;  or  that  if  a  woman  is  active  in  politics  her  only  reason  is  sex? 

Political  Party 

Has  the  50-50  representation  in  national  and  state  committees  really 

provided  women  with  an  opportunity  for  influence  in  the  party? 

What  kind  of  women  are  chosen?  Are  they  the  kind  who  can  be  controlled? 

Are  the  women  listened  to? 

Do  men  seem  to  prefer  their  own  club  even  though  women  are  supposed  to  be 

sharing  equally? 

Women's  Division 

Does  the  women's  division  seem  to  relegate  women  to  secondary  places  in  the 

party  without  any  rewards? 

Do  women  in  party  organization  come  in  and  move  out  whereas  the  men  come  in 

and  move  on? 

What  do  you  see  as  the  role  of  the  party:  to  reconcile  different  interests,  or  ' 

to  take  a  clear  stand  on  issues? 

Women  as  campaign  organizers  and  managers. 

Campaign  organization  requires  three  basic  tasks:  fund  raising,  media,  getting 
out  the  vote(rallies ,  elections).  Are  women  able  to  handle  each  of  these  chores? 
Are  they  better  at  some  than  others?  Which  are  men  most  capable  in  handling? 
Are  women  taken  seriously  in  campaign  organization? 

Public  Office  Seekers 

Have  women  not  been  candidates  for  public  office  or  for  appointments  on  boards 

and  commissions  because: 

They  prefer  to  remain  in  the  background  helping  men  to  get  these  positions? 

They  have  difficulties  with  their  husbands,  or  in  solving  child  care  problems? 

They  were  kept  out  by  men? 

The  political  party  in  seeking  candidates  would  prefer  a  man  to  a  woman? 
If  women  want  to  get  into  public  office  will  they  need  to  get  into  the  businesses 
and  professions  that  lead  in  that  direction: 

Will  women  have  to  circumvent  the  party  and  develop  their  own  bases,  at  least  until 
they  have  won  or  can  be  taken  as  a  serious  candidate? 
Will  women  bring  something  different  to  public  office  than  men?   If  so  what? 

Women  as  Campaigners 

It  has  been  s-id  that  women: 
can't  raise  campaign  funds 
have  difficulty  organizing  a  campaign, 

can't  handle  the  stress  of  a  campaign  (or  even  public  office), 
are  too  emotional;  show  hurt  feelings  and  embarrass  the  men  , 

can't  state  the  issues;  the}'  are  too  naive  about  the  x-7orld>  interested  only  in 
moral  issues. 
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Personalities  of  Women  in  Politics 

Some  studies  tend  to  show  that  women  in  politics  are  inclined  to  be: 
more  agressive,  stubborn,  assertive,  outgoing  than  a  man  in  politics, 
more  imaginative  and  adventuresome,  with  less  care  of  practical  matters  than  men, 
more  free-thinking,  analytical,  experimenting  than  men  in  politics, 
less  self-assured,  self  confident  than  men  in  politics, 
less  concerned  with  self-image  than  men  in  politics, 
try  harder,  work  harder,  worry  more  than  men  in  politics. 

What  are  your  perceptions? 

Women  as  Officeholders 

What,  if  any,  were/We" the  special  assets  which  women  bring  to  political  office? 
Will  such  special  assets  disappear  once  women  begin  to  develop  careers  which  lead 
them  into  political  office  in  the  same  way  as  men?  Do  they  look  at  issues 
differently,  or  at  different  issues?  Will  they  continue  to  do  so?  Will  it 
matter  whether  they  do  or  not? 

Some  men  and  women  claim  they  cannot/  would  not  work  for  a  woman.  Have  you 
encountered  people  who  make  that  claim?  People  who  leave  your  employ  because 
they  claim  that  they  could  not  work  with  you  because  you  are  a  woman  and  therefore 
impossible  to  work  for?  What  do  you  think  brings  about  this  kind  of  attitude 
in  people  about  women  as  employers? 

Do  you  think  that  the  responsibility  of  managing  an  elected  office  with  a 
large  staff,  a  budget,  require  special  skills  which  are  more  difficult  for 
women  to  handle  than  men?  Can  women,  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  such 
skills  do  as  well  as  men,  or  is  there  an  inherent  difference  between  them? 

Women  in  Politics:  Past  and  Future 

Today  women  have  it  easier  when  they  run  for  office.   Are  you  envious?  Would 

you  have  done  it  (again)  if  it  had  been  as  easy? 

What  changes  have  you  noticed  in  women  as  candidates  today  compared  with  a 

decade  or  two  ago? 

Does  sex  discrimination  make  you  angry?  Were  you  as  aware  of  it  20  years  ago 

as  women  are  aware  of  it  today?  children, 

Is  the  trend  in  the  women's  movement  a  good  one  for  men,  women, /society  at  large? 

Are  you  for  the  ERA,  the  National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  National  Organization 

for  Women  and  the  other  organizations  promoting  women's  rights? 
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I  BACKGROUND  AND  INTO  POLITICS 

1.   Her  own  personal  background 

A.  Her  birthdate  and  place  of  birth. 

B.  Her  family: 

1.  parents: 

a.  their  backgrounds 
education 
religion 

jobs 

interest  in  civic  and  cultural  affairs. 

b.  their  expectations  for  her  (and  siblings): 
education 

career 

place  in  society. 

2.  siblings:  their  interests  and  achievements. 
D.   Her  vork  experiences. 


E.  Her  marriage:  husband;  children;  their  limitations  on 
her  activity;  their  expectations  of  her;  their  role  in 
her  civic  activity. 


2.  Her  entrance  into  politics: 

A.   Through  vhat  channel:   job,  profession,  volunteer 
activity. 


B.  Through  what  persons;  men  and  women. 


C.  Into  what  level  of  activity;  for  what  purpose. 

D.  Reasons  for  accepting  the  offer. 

E.  Discrimination  as  a  woman,  felt  or  implied. 
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This  should  follow  as  much  as  possible  a  chronological  outline.  Besides  the 
specific  questions  on  women,  the  development  should  cover  the  specific  political 
issues  and  the  men  and  women  taking  sides  in  each  issue.   In  this  way  we  get 
primary  source  material  on  social  and  political  history.   In  this  way  we 
also  learn  what  the  woman's  role  actually  was. 


1.   Campaigns,  and  political  organizational  activities. 
A.  What  did  she  do;  why  did  she  agree  to  do  it. 


B.  Who  appointed  her;  for  what  reason  (were  these  key 
men /women). 


C.  With  whom  did  she  work: 

1.  who  were  some  of  the  other  women;  what  did  they 
do;  how  and  why  were  they  appointed;  how  did  they 
interact  with  each  other,  with  the  men. 


2.  who  were  some  of  the  men;  what  did  they  do;  hov 
and  why  were  they  appointed;  how  did  they  interact 
with  each  other;  with  the  women. 


3.  how  independent  was  she /other  women  in  carrying 
out  assigned  tasks. 

a.  included  in  planning  meetings. 

b.  included  in  informal  planning/ social  activities 

c.  expected  to  assume  a  "female"  role 


D.   How  (if  at  all)  did  her/other  women's  presence  affect 
the  outcome  of  any  aspect  of  the  campaign;  would  vital 
decisions /actions  have  been  the  same  if  she/other 
women  hadn't  been  there. 


E.  How  does  campaign  stress,  fatigue,  affect  women; 
affect  men. 


F.   How  has  any  of  the  male/female  behavior  discussed 
above  changed  since  about  I960. 
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2.  The  Political  Office  [Use,  where  relevant,  question  found  in  l] 


A.   Issues,  accomplishments  and  failures  during  her  term 
in  office. 


B.   Contacts  with  men  and  women  in  other  levels  of 
government ;  other  sections  of  state  and/or 
national  organization. 
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